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relief  of  at  least  one  of  the  party,  Monsieur  Mes- 
surier,  after  having  first  discreetly  knocked, 
opened  the  door,  and  presented  himself  to  his 
guests  with  a smile  of  obsequious  triumph. 

“ Messieurs,”  said  he,  “ gentlemen,  I sail  ave 
de  honour  to  entertain  les  Messieurs  tout  de 
suite.  I av  de  lobstere,  good,  ver,  ver  good, 
you  sail  be  moch  content  vid  him.” 

“That  will  do,  old  Savory,”  cried  the  Buck  ; 
“ but,  you  cringing  rascal,  why  did  you  not  tell 
us  at  once,  that  you  had  an  eatable  in  your  win- 
dy harbour  of  a crib  1 Do  you  think,  because 
we  happen  to  be  gay  fellows  on  a spree,  that  we 
have  no  souls  to  be  saved,  or  that  we  would 
give  them  up  to  you,  or  your  master  below  there, 

down,  down,  you  understand  me,  for  your 

roti  of  a poulet,  like  the  fellow  in  the  Bible — 
Miles,  put  your  Protestant  learning  in  requisi- 
tion, was  it  Isaac  or  Jacob  1 — no,  that  fellow  that 
Jacob  took  in  by  his  flummery,  to  sell  his  es- 
tate 1 It’s  my  serious  opinion,”  said  Farrell, 
looking  at  his  companions,  “that  Savory  is  in 
the  pay  of  the  old  one.  To  think  of  the  villain’s 
tempting  us  as  he  did,  and  all  the  while  having 
lobsters.  Here’s  my  friend,  Mr.  Miles,  that  can 
go  to  heaven  easy — that  has  no  Friday  or  fast- 
day  in  his  religion  ; while  he  is  away,  you  tempt 
us  with  your  forbidden  fruit,  and  now  that  he’s 
come,  you  find  out  your  lobsters.  Shut  the  door, 

and  do  you  open  the  window,  I’m , but  he 

shall  march.  And  watch,  if  he  does  not  fizz  in 
the  river  when  he  reaches  it,  or  fly  off"  in  a flash 
of  fire,  I’m  wrong — I’ll  confess  that  I am,  no 
more  need  be  said  about  it.” 

“ That  will  be  a great  comfort  to  you.  Savory, 
when  you  are  drowning,”  sneered  Miles. 

Poor  Jean  looked  truly  alarmed.  There  was 
an  expression  of  determination  which  some- 
times characterises  incipient  drunkenness,  the 
gravest  and  most  inexorable  of  all  for  the  mo- 
ment it  endures,  in  the  face  of  his  accuser  ; and 
there  was  so  little  thought  of  the  value  of  life 
in  many  nocturnal  orgies  of  the  time,  that  he 
apprehended  the  frolic  might  turn  to  serious. 
He  accordingly  set  himself  to  explain.  A new 
caprice  started  out  in  Farrell's  drunkenness,  and 
with  some  hiccups  and  long  pauses,  he  spoke — 

“ Stop,”  cried  he,  “ I will  hear  you  seated. 
The  judge  has  opened  the  court,  everything 
must  be  done  in  legal  form  ; listen  to  the  charge 
against  you.  You,  Savory-Bit,  vintner,  smug- 
gler, cheat,  Jacobite,  and  papist,  residing  on  the 
debatable  land  called  the  New  Bridge  of  Clon- 
mel, stand  indicted,  for  that  you,  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  but  being  moved 
and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  on 

the  night  of  Thursday, of  July,  in  the  year 

— what’s  the  year,  Mr.  Sheriff! — in  the  year  of 
lour  sovereign  lord  the  king — I shall  fine  the 
clerk  of  the  crown  for  not  having  almanacks  in 
court — the  town  clock  having  stricken  twelve 
— did  wilfully  and  feloniously,  and  of  your  ma- 
ilice  prepense,  tempt  James  Farrell,  Buck,  of  Tat- 
iterdown  Lodge,  in  the  parish  of  Tearaway,  and 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  William  Ryan,  of  the 
Lord  knows  where,  by  offering  for  their  several 
mastication  certain  grilled  bones  and  certain 
'broiled  kidneys,  value — (who  can  tell  me  the 
name  of  a coin  base  enough  1 — will  a maravedi 
answer  1 — it  must  be  something  to  represent  the 
fifth  of  a farthing) — value,  the  fifth  of  a farthing, 
and  price  four  shillings  and  sixpence  ; and  this 
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temptation  did  offer,  knowing  that  the  same 
James  Farrell  Buck,  and  William  Ryan,  Strol- 
ler, were  members  of  the  holy  Catholic  church, 
and  were  both  in  charge  of  souls,  which  Father 
Malony  refuses  to  save,  except  on  condition  that 
the  fasts  of  the  church  are  duly  kept ; and  this 
temptation  did  offer,  wilfully  concealing  certain 
luxuries  proper  for  fasting  on,  known  by  the 
name  of  lobsters.  Flow  say  you,  Savory-Bit,  or 
any  other  name  you  better  like — are  you  guilty 
or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  or  charge  in  this  in- 
dictment laid  against  you!” 

Monsieur  Jean  stared,  not  immediately  dis- 
cerning whether  his  self-constituted  judge  wish- 
ed for  a serious  answer,  or  would  prefer  a smile 
as  the  acknowledgment  of  his  condescension  in 
attempting  to  enact  facetiousness. 

“ Prisoner,”  said  Ryan,  “ you  are  to  answer 
not  guilty.” 

“ Not  guilty,  sare,  mi  lor,”  said  the  bewilder- 
ed restorateur. 

“ Not  guilty  !”  repeated  Farrell,  “ the  rogue’s 
plea  always — a strong  proof  against  you.  How 
will  you  be  tried  1” 

“ I humbly  move  the  court,”  said  Ryan,  “ in 
behalf  of  the  prisoner  ; he  cannot  be  tried — he 
is  an  alien,  and  is  entitled  to  what  he  cannot 
have — a jury  composed  in  part  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen.” 

“Prisoner,”  said  Farrell,  “you  hear  what 
your  counsel,  learned  in  the  breaking  of  the  law, 
has  thought  proper  to  say ; you  cannot  have  a 
trial  by  your  peers  ; your  country  condemns  you. 
What  have  you  to  say,  that  judgment  and  sen- 
tence of  expulsion  from  that  open  window,  and 
immersion  into  the  water  beneath,  shall  not  be 
pronounced  upon  you!” 

“ Throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court, 
Savory,”  said  his  counsel,  “ and  tell  your  story, 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  in  your  defence.” 

Thus  adjured.  Monsieur  Jean,  in  the  compo- 
site language  familiar  to  him,  told  his  tale.  The 
judge,  listened  with  drunken  gravity,  consulted 
with  his  learned  brothers  after  hearing  the  de- 
fence, and  then  pronounced  the  culprit,  if  not 
acquitted,  pardoned. 

“ Savory,”  said  he,  “ you  are  acquitted — par- 
doned I ought  to  say  ; but  you  must  be  punished 
in  your  subordinate ; ’tis  the  way  we  all  take  in 
this  happy  country — the  cadger  must  suffer  in 
his  beast.  Why  did  he  pass  your  door  of  a 
Friday  night  without  asking  what  gay  fellows 
were  in  want  of  a fasting  supper!  He  must 
suffer ; his  garran  shall  go  where  we  were  going 
to  send  you.  Savory.  I will  teach  the  two 
brutes  to  have  better  manners  in  future.” 

Ryan  energetically  remonstrated  against  the 
brutal  and  wanton  cruelty,  but  without  effect ; 
the  doggedness  of  Miles,  and  Farrell’s  drunken- 
ness, combined,  and  proved  too  strong  for  him. 

The  poor  animal  was  standing  patiently  on  the 
bridge  when  the  hot-brained  party  rushed  out  to 
seize  him.  The  noise  soon  brought  from  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  town  many  whom  it  dis- 
turbed, and  many  curious  to  see  what  mad 
prank  was  to  be  played  by  Savory-Bit’s  custom- 
ers. It  brought  others,  too,  who  came,  armed 
with  all  the  authority  which  law  could  give,  to 
quell  it. 

As  soon  as  the  cadger  had  found  words  to 
make  his  complaint,  the  defrauded  civic  func- 
tionary took  measures  to  redress  the  poor  man’s 
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wrong,  and  to  avenge  his  own  disappointment. 
He  called  together  such  constables  as  could  be 
procured  in  the  emergency,  and  summoning 
off  the  military  guard  as  many  soldiers  as  could 
be  spared  him,  placed  himself  in  the  centre  of 
the  party,  and,  preceded  and  attended  by  men 
bearing  lanterns,  set  out  in  quest  of  the  fugitive 
horse,  and  of  the  delinquents  by  whom  the  ani- 
mal had  been  decoyed.  After  some  time  the 
noise  on  the  bridge  became  a direction  to  the 
party,  and  they  came  up  at  a moment  when  the 
passion  for  wicked  fun  had  had  a victory  over 
the  antagonist  principle,  and  nothing  withstood 
the  mischievous  will  of  the  rioters,  except  the 
resistance,  active  and  passive,  of  the  wretched 
animal  they  tormented.  At  first,  in  the  crowd 
attracted  to  them  by  their  noise,  there  were 
some  who  remonstrated  with  and  even  opposed 
them ; but  the  passion  for  mischief,  and  the  cu- 
riosity to  witness  the  experiment  of  what  the 
horse  could  do  when  precipitated  into  the  river, 
prevailed  over  the  inert  charity  which  would 
advise  better  things,  and  voices  were  soon  to  be 
heard  calling  out,  as,  in  the  wantonness  of  their 
cruel  sport,  one  and  another  biped  succeeded  in 
finding  out  a spot  from  which  the  four-footed 
brute  could  be  more  conveniently  precipitated. 

Things  were  “ en  train”  for  the  catastrophe 
when  the  mayor  arrived,  and  gave  a new  turn 
to  the  frenzy  of  the  moment.  The  worshipful 
magistrate  and  his  party  advanced  boldly  into 
the  throng,  and  meeting  resistance  where  they 
demanded  submission,  proceeded  to  arrest  the 
ringleaders  in  the  tumult.  Many  had  left  the 
bridge  on  the  approach  of  the  civic  authorities, 
but  sufficient  numbers  remained  to  carve  out 
work  for  them. 

In  an  instant  the  lanterns  were  flung  over  the 
bridge  to  serve  as  floating  lights  on  the  alarmed 
waters  ; a hand  to  hand  mcUe  commenced  in 
the  dark — to  which  the  eyes  of  the  lawless  had 
been  somewhat  more  inured  than  those  of  the 
officials  of  law;  and  nad  the  conflict  been  left 
to  the  arbitrariment  of  the  parties  who  first  en- 
gaged, the  Buck's  cause  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

But,  alas  for  the  poetry  of  the  adventure,  num- 
bers came  in  aid  of  law.  The  town  was  present- 
ly alarmed,  the  main-guard  turned  out,  a detach- 
ment of  light  horse,  ever  prepared  for  sudden 
tumult,  was  in  motion ; gentlemen  hastened 
from  the  festivities  of  the  night,  and  good  citi- 
zens were  on  the  alert  to  do  their  devoirs  man- 
fully. In  a space  of  time  much  shorter  than  might 
have  been  anticipated,  the  mayor  and  his  beaten 
supporters  had  friends  to  the  rescue,  and  law- 
lessness found  that  it  had  ill-luck. 

The  appearance  of  the  bridge  and  places  ad- 
jacent was  now  extremely  picturesque  ; all  was 
in  a blaze  of  light  from  the  numerous  torches,  of 
which  the  necessities  and  habits  of  the  times 
caused  a supply  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  those  who 
were  called  out  to  meet  any  nocturnal  danger  or 
disorder.  On  the  bridge,  a party  of  horsemen, 
with  their  accoutrements,  carbines,  holster-pis- 
tols, and  long  heavy  swords,  were  eminently 
conspicuous ; the  combatants  of  the  previous 
moment  stood  apart ; the  mayor  who  had  be- 
haved doughtily,  although  not  very  capable  of 
doing  much  arm  to  an  adversary,  was  barehead- 
ed and  in  dishevelled  and  torn  robes,  but  un- 
wounded. A few  of  his  party  had  got  broken 


heads  in  the  conflict,  and  one  or  two  had  not 
yet  arisen  from  a somewhat  too  violent  prostra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  was  a crowd  of  their 
opponents  ; strongly  marked  among  them  some 
hardy  coal-porters  and  boatmen,  their  heads  bare, 
their  faces  professionally  grimed,  and  their  torn 
shirts  the  only  covering,  except  loose  trowsers, 
in  which  they  appeared,  showing  brawny  arms 
and  hands  still  holding  the  bludgeons  or  broken 
pieces  of  oars  with  which  they  had  combated. 
Near  them  were  visible  for  a moment  other  forms 
— those  of  Buck  Farrell  and  his  two  companions, 
but  in  a moment  they  had  turned  to  fly.  The 
mayor  retained  his  presence  of  mind  throughout 
the  whole  affair,  and  the  instant  the  light  had 
risen  upon  the  disorder,  his  eye  fell  on  the  form 
of  Ryan. 

“ Seize  that  man  first,”  cried  he — “ that  felon 
with  the  scarred  face — five  pounds  for  him.  He 
assaulted  my  worship,  and  blinded  me  with  a 
hat  down  over  my  eyes.  Seize  him,”  cried  the 
little  fat  dignitary  more  passionately,  as  Ryan 
and  his  companions  hastened  away — “ dead  or 
alive,  bring  him  before  my  worship.” 

Before  half  this  sentence  was  uttered,  the 
three  had  fled,  and  the  dragoons  were  in  pursuit. 

It  might  seem  that  the  race  was  unequal,  but, 
in  truth,  such  were  the  impediments  of  the  road, 
the  advantage  was  with  the  pedestrians.  i 

” Halt,”  cried  one  of  the  pursuers,  “ or  we 
fire.” 

The  fugitives  did  not  halt,  and  one  pistol  was 
discharged  ; another,  and  another,  and  another, 
at  first  without  aim,  but  at  last  with  effect.  One 
of  the  runaways  dropped  ; it  was  he  who  bore 
the  scarred,  not  charmed,  visage.  When  he 
was  secured,  the  pursuit  of  his  companions  was 
discontinued.  He  had  been  shot  through  the 
leg,  and  was  soon,  with  the  other  prisoners  made 
on  the  bridge,  in  the  security  of  the  Clonmel 
jail. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

“ And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  passed  is  all  his  fame — Uie  very  spot 
Where  many  a time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot.” 

Deserted  Village. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed 
this  nocturnal  tumult,  Mr.  Derinzy,  who  was 
always  accessible  to  his  tenantry,  was  summon- 
ed from  the  dinner-table  of  the  grand-jury  to  a 
conference  with  Ryan’s  mother.  She  had  pas- 
sed the  day  in  vain  efforts  to  effect  her  son’s 
liberation,  and  now  applied  to  Mr.  Derinzy, 
whose  benevolence  towards  all  dependent  on 
him  was  universally  acknowledged.  Added  to 
the  anxiety  caused  by  the  son  in  prison,  there 
was  much  solicitude  felt  for  the  youth,  his  bro- 
ther, whose  giddiness,  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
his  arrest.  Clonmel  in  its  excitement  was  not 
safe  for  him,  nor  even  his  father’s  house,  al- 
though at  some  little  distance  from  the  town. 
This  anxiety  Mr.  Derinzy  had  the  power  of  re- 
lieving, and  he  quieted  the  mother’s  fears  by  an 
intimation  of  his  purpose,  and  by  an  assurance 
that  no  exertion  on  his  part  should  be  wanting 
to  procure  her  son’s  release  from  prison. 

When  he  returned  to  the  dining-room,  he  ex- 
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plained  to  Carleton,  who,  as  his  guest,  was  one 
of  the  company,  the  cause  of  his  absence  ; and 
added,  that  he  was  about  to  leave  him  again, 
“ unless,”  said  he,  “ you  have  a curiosity  to  see 
one  of  those  schools  which  our  laws  prohibit, 
and  where,  through  the  connivance  of  those  by 
whom  law  is  administered,  Roman  Catholics 
receive  instruction.” 

Carleton  expressed  a strong  desire  to  accom- 
pany his  friend,  and,  in  due  time,  was  pacing 
the  streets  with  him  towards  the  academy  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Corcoran. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Derinzy’s 
excuses  for  leaving  the  company  earlier  than  it 
was  usual  for  a foreman  of  the  grand  jury  to  re- 
tire, were  favourably  accepted.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  say  that  a matter  in  which  one  of  his 
tenants  was  seriously  concerned,  demanded  his 
attention.  The  paramount  authority  of  such  a 
claim  was  instantly  admitted. 

As  the  friends  walked  on,  one  and  another 
youth,  or  rather  man,  passed  them,  whom  Mr. 
Derinzy  detected  by  the  pile  of  books  which 
each  carried  under  his  arm,  and  by  some  little 
peculiarity  of  gait  and  costume,  as  eleves  of  that 
I learned  professor. 

“These,”  said  he,  “are  wending  their  way 
to  the  academy.  They  will  serve  as  guides,  if 
we  keep  them  in  sight.” 

“ What  do  they  learn  at  their  night-schools, 
these  sturdy  youths'!”  asked  Carleton. 

“ The  Humanities,”  replied  Mr.  Derinzy,  “ the 
Latin  Classics,  the  Literas  Humaniores.  Poor 
fellows  ! Many  of  them  who  come  from  a dis- 
tance to  receive  instruction  here,  and  obtain 
accommodation  in  farmers’  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, lend  their  aid,  during  workday  hours, 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  give  their  even- 
ings— evenings  late  enough  to  be  called,  as  in- 
deed they  are,  nigbts — to  fields,  where,  for  sev- 
eral of  them,  no  corn  grows.” 

“ Is  it  the  fact,  that  you  have  many  schools 
where  the  dead  languages  are  taught  to  pupils 
such  as  those  you  speak  ofl” 

“ Many,  very  many,  where  Latin  is  taught, 
better,  I have  no  doubt,  than  English.  When 
duly  prepared,  the  pupils  wend  their  way  to 
Louvain  or  Lisbon,  Salamanca  or  Paris,  some 
one  of  the  colleges  where  Irish  students  are  re- 
ceived and  prepared  for  the  Romish  priesthood. 

I have  heard  of  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  admitted  to  orders  before  leaving  this  coun- 
try, and  have  maintained  themselves  while  com- 
pleting their  studies  in  a continental  seminary, 
by  performing  ecclesiastical  duties,  for  which 
they  were  remunerated.  The  teacher  whose 
school  we  are  about  to  visit,  was  candidate  for 
a bourse  in  a college,  to  which  my  father  could 
have  procured  him  an  appointment;  but  the 
bishop  refused  to  sign  a certificate  for  him.  I 
remember,  when  a child,  accompanying  my  fa- 
jther,  who  hoped  to  mollify  the  old  gentleman, 

I but  all  his  efforts  were  vain.  It  was  a strange 
jscene.  We  rode  up  a narrow  mountain-way 
to  a rude  and  small  house,  scarcely  better  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  peasant — such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  that  day — and 
were  received  by  its  occupant,  the  bishop,  with 
a stately  courtesy  that  would  scarcely  be  out  of 
place  in  a court.  He  was  a tall,  stern,  bony- 
looking  man,  with  nothing  of  dress  about  him, 
except  a well-ordered  wig.  For  the  rest,  over 


very  rusty  and  coarse  habiliments,  he  had  fast- 
ened, by  a single  button  at  his  throat,  and  with 
its  sleeves  hanging  loose,  a large,  rough-looking 
great  coat.  He  entered  into  conversation  very 
freely,  and  seemed  gratified  by  an  opportunity 
of  reviving  his  recollections  of  Paris  and  Rome; 
but  neither  his  remembrances,  nor  his  regard 
for  my  father,  had  the  looked-for  effect  upon 
him.  Young  as  I was,  his  manner,  as  he  pro- 
nounced an  ultimatum  upon  the  affair,  left  his 
concluding  observation  indelibly  stamped  upon 
my  memory. 

“ ‘ At  most,’  said  my  father,  you  will  admit 
that  Corcoran’s  offence  was  nothing  more  than 
a youthful  folly.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is,  that  it  was  an  indiscretion.’ 

“‘Sir,’  said  the  stern  old  man,  ‘there  are 
communities,  and  ours  is  one  of  them,  in  which 
that  is,  if  not  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  an 
offence,  a most  serious  aggravation  of  it.  It  is 
with  me  the  unpardonable  vice.  The  youth 
who  was  capable,  in  Corcoran’s  circumstances, 
of  committing  an  indiscretion,  is  not  fit  for  the 
mission  in  Ireland.’ 

“ My  father  was  obliged  to  return  unsuccess- 
ful, and  poor  Corcoran,  instead  of  becoming  a 
priest,  had  to  betake  himself  to  the  office  of  sha- 
ping out  the  blocks  from  which  priests  are  to 
be  made  (‘  Deus  inde,’  you  know).  But  here 
we  are  arrived,”  said  he,  as  they  reached  an 
open  doorway,  and  heard  from  above  a buzzing 
noise,  which  seemed  to  denote  the  progress  of 
literary  labours. 

Through  this  noise,  or  rather  above  it,  could 
be  heard  a voice  of  command. 

“ Listen  !”  said  Mr.  Derinzy  ; “ the  master  is 
discoursing  some  point  of  war — ay,  he  is  tracing 
out  a camp.” 

For  some  time  they  listened  to  a discourse  on 
ancient  encampments,  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  circular  form  and  the  square,  the 
distribution  of  the  various  parts,  the  industry  of 
Roman  soldiers  in  encamping,  and  the  changes 
introduced  towards  the  decline  of  the  empire. . 
It  appeared  that  the  verbal  description  was  aid- 
ed by  a map  traced  on  the  floor  as  he  proceeded. 

The  lecture  ceased,  and,  while  Mr.  Derinzy 
and  Carleton  ascended  a steep  and  narrow 
staircase,  the  voice  of  the  schoolmaster  called 
out,  “Horatius  Flaccus  !”  and  was  responded 
to  by  the  shuffling  of  sundry  heavily-shod  feet 
proceeding  from  various  points  of  the  room  to- 
wards the  point  from  whence  the  voice  issued. 

“ I am  not  sorry,”  said  Mr.  Derinzy,  “ that 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a class  at 
an  Irish  hedge-school.  It  may  serve  to  give 
you  a new  idea  of  scholarship,  not  the  most  or- 
thodox, certainly.” 

The  garret,  or  loft,  into  which  they  entered, 
exhibited  a specimen  of  what  has  been  named, 
in  more  modern  times,  pursuit  of  learning  under 
difficulties.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  persons  of  va- 
rious ages,  none  perhaps  under  fifteen,  most  of 
them  in  the  dress  of  peasants,  or  in  garments 
manifestly  not  primarily  designed  for  the  wear- 
er, were  to  be  seen  seated  at  the  skeletons  of 
rickety  desks,  and  intently  studying.  Some  were 
lighted  in  their  labours  by  small  candles  stuck 
against  the  wall ; some  had  their  lights  in  po- 
tatoes or  pieces  of  turf  which  they  had  bored 
for  the  purpose  ; and  some,  of  more  careful  hab- 
its and  more  mechanical  talents,  had  construct- 
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ed  little  lanterns,  or  shades,  of  paper,  which  pro- 
tected their  emaciated  luminaries  from  wan- 
dering currents  of  air,  and  concentrated  their 
gleams  upon  the  book  which  was  the  subject  of 
study. 

The  master,  who  was  seated  at  a small  tanie 
in  a remote  corner,  as  soon  as  he  became  aware 
of  the  entrance  of  visitors,  arose  to  salute  them. 
His  attire  seemed  to  be  a species  of  half-mourn- 
ing for  the  lost  hopes  of  youth.  The  garments 
were  all  of  a drab  colour,  but  decorated  with 
black  horn  buttons,  which  were,  upon  the  coat, 
of  the  largest  dimensions.  His  stockings,  which 
joined  the  nether  garment  at  the  knee,  were 
black  worsted,  and  his  shoes  w'ere  clasped  with 
broad  silver  buckles.  There  were  three  rows 
of  curls  in  his  unpowdered  wig,  and  when  he 
arose,  he  supported  his  steps,  halting  a little  on 
the  right  leg,  witn  a cane  headed  in  horn.  He 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  had  quick  grey 
eyes  and  a subdued  ruddiness  on  his  cheek  that 
could  not  he  called  florid.  He  was  thin,  and 
not  tall,  but  had  that  air  of  professional  dignity 
acquired  by  habits  of  undisputed  command. 
Such,  in  his  outward  appearance,  was  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Corcoran. 

“Your  most  ohadient  humble  sarvant,  gen- 
teels,”  said  he,  bowing  ceremoniously  to  the 
party  as  they  entered. 

They  duly  returned  the  salute — Mr.  Derinzy, 
with  the  greeting  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

“ My  friend,  Mr.  Carleton,”  he  added,  “ has 
heard  of  your  school.  I was  sure  you  would 
admit  of  his  having  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
something  more  than  mere  report  of  it.” 

“ If  it  will  plaise  his  honour,”  replied  the  mas- 
ter, “ to  investigate  the  acquisitions  of  my  young 
students  in  their  humanities — I humbly  presume, 
sir,”  turning  to  Carleton,  “ you  will  not  pro- 
nounce  them  unlettered  or  uncultivated  indoc- 
tos  aut  incullos''’ 

“ By  no  means,  Mr.  Corcoran,  said  Carleton  ; 

I would  not  interrupt  you.  You  were,  I ima- 
gine, in  the  act  of  instructing  a class.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
being  a hearer.” 

“ Sir,  at  your  command,”  and  he  bowed  again 
lowly  but  statelily.  “ It  is  the  best  of  breeding 
to  show  our  shupariors  that  we  believe  the  com- 
minication  of  their  lips  to  be  of  a similitude  with 
the  thoughts  in  their  mind,  and  to  do  the  thing 
they  require  scetw  ambagihus,  without  excuses 
or  circumlocutions.” 

He  had  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  now  returned,  leading  the  new  visitants 
within  the  circle  formed  by  the  class,  while  a 
stillness,  remarkable  from  its  contrast  with  the 
busy  sounds  of  labour  it  succeeded,  spread  over 
every  part  of  the  school,  and  glances  of  earnest- 
ness and  respect  pursued  the  procession,  which 
the  master— in  the  opinion  of  his  pupils,  a mas- 
ter-spirit of  the  age— conducted  to  his  tripod  or 

“ Young  academicians,  gentlemen,”  said  he, 
introducing  his  class.  “ Boys,  do  yeer  best  en- 
davvours  Here  is  an  honourable  gentleman 
from  England,  that  heerd  of  ye,  and  he  is  come 
to  see  which  is  the  best-yeer  character,  or  yeer- 

sslvcs.  _ . , 

The  youth  to  whom  he  nodded,  read  with  a 

sonorous  voice,  but  with  little  regard  to  pro- 
sody — 


“ Quim  veerum  aut  haroa  leera  vel  acree, 

Tebia  shumes  celebrare  Cleeo, 

Quim  Daum — cujus  recinel  jocosa. 

Nomen  imago,”  Src. 

When  a translation  into  the  English  fashion- 
able at  country  schools  in  Ireland  ninety  years 
ago,  had  been  made  by  the  class  in  general — 
the  master  said — 

“ How  many  of  ye,  boys,  have  made  an  en- 
dayvour  to  improve  the  consthur,  by  elevating 
it — which  of  ye  are  the  poets'!” 

In  answer,  four  or  live  boys— young  men,  ra- 
ther-held up  rude,  heavy  slates,  that  might 
almost  be  termed  flags.  The  master,  turning 
to  Carleton,  said — 

“ Once  every  week,  sir,  I encourage  these 
youths  to  the  bouldness  of  rendering  some  lines 
of  the  poet  into  a poetical  form.  Will  it  plaise 
you  to  hear  them  I The  whole  class  remains 
for  such  observations  as  my  poor  janius  capaci- 
tates me  to  deliver,  but  onl}"^  a few  have  the 
injanium  et  os  magna  sonaturum.’' 

Carleton  expressed  his  desire,  courteously,  to 
hear  the  more  select  pupils ; and  the  master, 
made  a sign  to  a boy,  who  began  in  a tone  of 
mingled  brogue  and  song— 

“ What  man— what  haro— or  what  god  V 
“ Laive  off,  Mr.  Carmody,”  cried  the  master  ; 
do  you  think  that  I can  tolerate  you  in  such 
irreverence!  Ho  you  think  that  I can  allow  you 
to  be  shuffling  men,  and  haroes,  and  gods,  so 
promiscuous— like  a dec/c  of  dirty  cards,  without 
dignity  or  distinction  ! As  if  I was  to  put  these 
honourable  gintlemen  into  a concatenation  with 
the  hkes  of  you.  Don’t  you  persaive  how  the 
author  domains  himself!  ‘ What  man,  or  haro  i 
cries  he,  and  then  he  writes  two  elegant  lines 
about  the  muse  and  her  musical  instruments. 
Then,  whin  he,  as  one  may  say,  has  got  over  his 
timidity,  and  his  courage  is  grew  sthrong— then 
he  adventures  to  up  and  spake  of  the  divinities 
—and  obsarve  how  he  does  it— jist  in  two  words, 
ouirn  Daum.  That’s  the  raal  climax.  That  s 
the  proper  reverence  for  what’s  great.  Hetter- 
nan,  how  is  your  verse  done!” 

A second  youth  commenced,  a little  more  tim- 
idly than  his  predecessor — 


‘ What  man  is  there — 
What  valiant  hare — 

O wilt  thou,  Clio- 


“ That  won’t  do,  Mr.  Heffernan— you’re  a dis- 
grace to  your  name,  and  to  the  school  ‘ What 
lahant  hare!’  Is  that  like  the  author.  For 
shame  It’s  worse  than  forgery.  Horatius  Flac- 
cus  wasn’t  the  man  to  make  a hare  of  a haro, 
be  quartering  him  into  two  halves.  Do  you  go 
on,  O’Leary.’’ 

“ What  man  of  might— what  buried  wight  - — 

“ Where  did  you  find  that  word  ‘ wight,’  O’ 
Lbstv 

“ In  Don  Bellianis,  of  Greece,  sir,  or  the  hon- 
our of  chivalry,”  said  the  youth. 

“Well,  lad,  take  my  advice,  and  never  borry 
a word,  without  laming  the  maning  of  it.  The 
word  ‘ wight  ’ manes  a living  thing.  It  does  not 
limit  itself  into  a correspondence  with  ‘ veerum, 
but  applies  aiqually  to  animals  of  every  descrip- 1 
tion  But,  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  does  not  apply  ] 
to— to  any  thing,  whether  man  or  baste,  that  s 
berrid— at  laste,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  thing 
that’s  dead.  It  comes  from  veevere  or  veeventta. 
The  double  U is  only  the  form  the  Jarmans  and 
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Saxons  pronounce  the  V in.  When  I was  visit- 
ing Trinity  College,  Dublin,  gintlemen,”  said 
he,  turning  to  Carleton  and  his  companion, 
“ and  the  librarian  did  me  the  honour  to  show 
me  the  books,  I saw  an  ould  English  Bible  that 
had  the  word  ‘ wights,’  instead  of  ‘ bastes,’  as 
it  is  in  other  Bibles — as  a correspondence  for  the 
word  xoa,  living  things — so  that  you,  Heffernan, 
see  what  your  translation  means — ‘ what  cray- 
ture  buried  alive.’  ” 

“ Mr.  Corcoran,  may  I speak  with  you  apart, 
for  a moment  1”  said  Mr.  Derinzy — “I  regret 
to  interrupt  you,  but  business ” 

The  schoolmaster  bowed  with  his  usual  cere- 
monious composure — “ I wait  your  commands, 
sir,”  following  the  gentleman  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment. 

“ Pray,  how  does  your  pupil,  Archibald  R)’an, 
conduct  himself!  He  is  son  to  a tenant  of 
mine,  whom  I value,  and  I wish  to  withdraw 
the  lad  for  a few  days  from  your  care — but,  first, 
I wish  to  know  his  character.” 

“ He  is  a good  youth,  sir,  and  injanuous — a 
little  too  much  given  to  the  sports  of  youth. 
God  keep  them  from  harming  him,”  added  the 
poor  man  with  a sigh,  ” but  he  minds  his  stu- 
dies. Your  honour  heard  him  consthur — the 
slight,  comely  youth,  to  the  right — the  last  but 
one.” 

“ On  the  whole,  then,  you  think  him  a well- 
behaved  lad !” 

“And  of  good  prenciples,  too,  Mr.  Derinzy.” 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  two  par- 
ties returned  to  the  table,  and  the  schoolmaster 
called  on  “Archibald  Ryan.” 

“This  is  our  man,”  said  Mr.  Derinzy,  in  a 
whisper  to  Carleton,  pointing  his  attention  to 
Ryan,  a slight,  active-looking  youth,  handsome 
in  features  and  figure,  with  a countenance  in 
which  a lurking  spirit  of  frolic  and  fun  was  to 
be  seen,  under  an  air  of  some  little  bashfulness 
and  timidity.  The  youth  began — 

“ What  valiant  njan ” 

and  then  paused,  and  looked  up. 

“ Perge,  puer,”  said  the  master,  “ I do  not 
object  to  the  epithet.” 

“ What  valiant  man, 

What  haro  gone ” 

“ If  you  intend  that  for  a rhyme,  ’tis  a mis- 
take— but,  go  on.” 

“O  Clio,  wilt  tliou  praise, 

On  pipe,  or  lyre, 

With  sowl  of  fire ” 

‘‘There  is  no  ‘sowl  of  fire’  in -the  original. 
The  author  spakes  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
struments, not  about  the  passion  of  a muse.” 

“ May  I change,  sir !”  said  the  boy. 

Mr.  Corcoran  nodded. 

“ With  pipe-note  shrill, 

Or  harp’s  proud  tlirill, 

In  wide  resounding  lays. 

II. 

“ What  haughty  Don, 

Thro’  Helicon 

’s  deep  shades  \\ilt  thou  proclaim — 

While  aycho  flighty, 

From  Pindus  miglity ” 

“Rather  a long  aycho,”  muttered  Mr.  Corco- 
ran— “but  proceed.” 

“ Chants  back  the  lauded  name. 

III. 

“What  name  of  God 
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“ Perge,  boy—'  name  of  God  ’ — I do  not  ob- 
ject.” 

“ What  name  of  God, 

Shall  make  them  nod, 

The  groves  of  Hamus  cowld. 

That  left  their  place, 

In  rambling  race. 

To  folly  sweet  tunes  of  ould.” 

“That  word  ‘folly  ’ should  be  ‘follow,’  Ryan.” 

IV. 

“ Oh,  would  Orphaus 
Arise,  and  play  us 
The  necromantic  strain. 

That  put  a sovvle  in  every  tree, 

And  on  rivers  flowing  free, 

On  the  winds  that  fleeter  be, 

Laid  its  music  for  a chain.” 

“ There’s  no  sich  petition  as  yours  in  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Ryan.  Horatius  didn’t  want  to  have 
sich  a rival  as  Orphans  near  him. — Ha,  ha,  ha. 
— But,  I would  be  glad,  now,  to  have  a rayson 
from  you  for  some  of  your  expressions.  Why 
do  you  begin  ‘what  valiant  man!’  There  is 
no  valiant  in  the  author.” 

“ It  is  contained  in  the  word  veerum.” 

“ Right,  Mr.  Ryan — the  differentia  essentialis 
of  homo  is  rayson  ; the  differentia  of  ver  is  valour. 
And  so,  in  a dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and 
O’Sheen,  as  it  is  related  by  an  ould  monk,  when 
the  saint  is  using  his  endayvours  to  explain  tlie 
Christhin  doctrine,  and  to  show  him  the  sinse  of 
being  paceful  and  humane,  because  God  made 
O’Sheen’s  inimies,  as  well  as  himself ; says 
O Sheen — says  he — ‘ I am  something  betther 
than  God  made  me.’  ‘ How  is  that!’  asks  the 
saint.  And  O’Sheen  answers,  ‘ Quim  hominem 
Daus  helium  fecit  vericmd  Because,  you  see, 
’tis  in  war  men  become  habitiated  to  "all  sorts 
of  dangers  and  darjngs,  and  come  to  take  their 
pleasure  in  them.  The  Graycians  had  their  two 
names,  anthropos  and  aner.  The  Romans  their 
two,  homo  and  vir.  The  English  only  one,  man 
— I suppose,  sir,”  bowing  to  Carleton — “ because 
courage  is  a common  quality  of  your  country- 
men— and  ye  expect,  that  when  there’s  the  sowl 
and  the  rayson  of  the  human  spades,  there 
ought  to  be,  to  the  boot  of  it,  the  valour  that 
makes  the  man.” 

“On  this  principle,”  said  Carleton,  “your 
language  ought  to  be  equally  parsimonious  with 
ours.” 

“ After  a minute’s  pause,  Corcoran  bowed 
lowly,  and  said, 

“ Perhaps  we  could  spacify  something  concen- 
taneous  in  the  Irish  tongue ; but  our  day  is  dark — 
is  dark,”  said  the  old  man,  waving  his  head  with 
a sigh,  and  muttering  almost  unconsciously, 

“ ‘Diviim  inclementia  dura 
Has  cvertie  opes  sternitique  culmina  Trojfe.’ 

Fennesy,  what  name  does  the  author  give  to 
aycho!” 

“ He  calls  it  imago,  sir, — Imago  jocosa.” 

“Ay,  sir,  an  image  of  the  voice — an  image  of 
air:  like  as  wather  reflects  an  image  of  things 
that  may  be  seen.  I don't  considher  your  ver- 
sion, Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  word  jocosa,  to  be  quite 
litheral.  Jocosa  does  not  mane  ‘flighty;’  it 
manes  merry.  Just  as  if  aycho  was  to  be  mock- 
ing, but  not  maliciously,  the  spaker,  when  it  re- 
pates his  words.  There  is  an  ould  proverb,  ‘ A 
joke  brakes  no  bones  ;’  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
it’s  taking  a liberty,  but  taking  it  in  a manner 
not  to  give  sarious  offence.  Take  my  advice, 
boys,  it’s  a dangerous  thing  to  be  meddling  in 
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jokes.  Nobody  ought  to  thry  it  that  hasn’t  nice 
manners  and  good  sinse.  Some  says  that  noth- 
ing but  words  or  sounds  ought  to  be  called  a 
joke,  for  they  say  the  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  lakos,  which  signifies  sound  or  noise.  At 
a»ny  rate,  I’d  advise  ye  all  never  to  thry  worse 
jokes ; such,  Mr.  Heffernan,  as  putting  live  rats 
and  mice  nito  one  another’s  pockets  ; or  taching 
little  dogs,  O’Leary,  to  bite  the  legs  of  chairmen 
in  the  streets  ; or  other  follies  that  I won’t  men- 
tion now.  All  I want  ye  to  obsarve  is,  that  no- 
body that  hasn't  the  nicest  of  manners,  and  the 
best  of  breeding,  is  of  a capacity  to  practise  a 
joke.  The  author  calls  aycho  an  image.  It  is 
to  be  obsarved  that  the  image  of  an  indiveedial 
differs  from  a similitude  of  him.  Many  things 
may  have  a likeness — by  accident ; they  may 
be  like  in  some  parts,  and  different  in  others. 
An  image  is  intended  to  be  like  in  every  part. 
An  ould  author  says,  that  body  is  the  shadow  of 
God  (an  expression  that  has  more  wisdom  in  it, 
maybe,  than  ye  can  yet  discover) ; sowl  is  in 
his  likeness ; and  angels  in  his  image.  Ryan, 
you  said,  ‘ what  Ha?nc  of  God’ — do  you  know 
any  thing  very  much  to  be  remembered  con- 
sarning  the  holy  name  ?” 

“I  do  not  remirnber,"  said  the  youth. 

“ In  the  prencipal  languages  of  the  ancients, 
a name  for  God  is  to  be  t'ound  composed  of  four 
lettliers.  Thus  Marcilius  Fiscinus  obsarves, 
that  the  /Egyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Syrians, 
the  Majee,  the  Greeks,  the  Arabians,  and  many 
other  nations  and  communities,  as  well  as  the 
Romans,  had  aitehe  of  them  a name  of  neither 
less  or  more  than  the  four  letthers.  It  is  still 
more  wonderful  that  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  every 
letther  is  a vowel — denoting  that  every  element 
in  the  word  is  independent,  having  a capacity  to 
sound  of  itself  A rayson  is  consaved  for  the 
consthruction  of  the  name — namely  that  it  was 
to  represent  the  constitution  of  things  ; which 
are  composed  of  being,  essence,  act,  and  power ; 
and  the  nature  of  bodies,  which  are  made  up  of 
fire,  air,  airth,  and  wather.  For,  as  it  is  said,  the 
extarnel  things  that  damonstrate  God,  come 
from  the  world  to  our  senses,  from  our  senses 
to  the  mind,  and  the  thought  that’s  consaved  in 
the  mind  is  born,  a body  may  say,  into  a lan- 
guage ; and  as  the  demonstration  of  God  was 
resaved  from  four  elements,  the  mind,  bee  its 
natheral  instincts,  uses  four  elements  of  speech 
in  inventing  a name  for  him.” 

This  speech  was  evidently  designed  for  the 
visitors,  rather  than  for  the  class.  The  old  man 
could  be  detected  in  various  side  glances  towards 
them  as  he  spoke  it ; and  at  the  conclusion,  as 
if  to  apologize  for  so  much  inappropriate  matter, 
he  addressed  himself  to  Carleton,  and  said,. 

“ In  my  airly  years,  sir,  my  studies  were  more 
comprehensive,  although  not  promeescuous, 
than  might  be  expected  from  a poor  pedagogue. 
It  was  my  ambition  to  be  a priest  of  the  Catho- 
lic church ; but  I was  not  found  worthy — I was 
not  found  worthy : I was  led  astray ; and  ’tis 
my  pinance — God  give  me  stringth  to  bear  it 
like  a Christhin — instead  of  becoming  an  eccle- 
siastic myself,  to  prepare  better  subjects  for  that 
holy  state — veece  cotis  fungar,”  concluded  he, 
■with  a sigh.  “ Ryan,”  he  resumed,  “ how  does 
the  Irish  language  help  to  explain  the  story  of 
Orphans  making  the  threes  obey  himi” 

I never  heerd  tell,  sir.” 
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“ In  the  Bobel-Loth  and  the  Beth-Luis-Mion, 
the  ouldest  alphabets  that  exist,  every  letther 
is  the  name  of  a three.  Now,  as  to  what  place 
Orphans  belonged  to,  there’s  various  opinions. 
Some  say  one  thing,  and  some  another.  For 
my  part,  I would  not  directly  spacify  what  coun- 
thry  he  was  of ; an’  as  for  saying  that  his  raal 
name  was  O’Rafferty,  that’s  a thing  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  positive  of ; only  I’d  say  this,  that 
it's  as  raysonable  an  explanation  of  the  word  as 
is  commonly  gave  for  it ; just  as  near  it  as  the 
Syrian  araph,  or  the  Hebrew  word  either,  that’s 
conjectured  for  the  root  it  comes  from.  More- 
by-token,  the  O’Rafferties  were  fond  of  a good 
song  themselves,  and  they  wor  good  subjects 
too  for  a song ; and  besides,”  continued  he, 
with  a smile  and  a twinkle,  as  if  conscious  that 
he  was  .coasting  round  the  ridiculous,  “ every 
one  knows  that  if  they  did  not  call  for  the  threes 
to  follow  them,  they  were  good  warrants,  espe- 
cially the  lads  of  Killballyoleatherem,  to  cut 
down  a three  when  they  wanted  one,  and  to 
handle  a stout  sapling  or  shillelagh,  in  fair  or 
patthern,  where  such  a little  implement  would 
be  a convanience.  And  if  they  did  not  make 
the  threes  folly  them — I beg  pardon,  follow,  I 
should  say — I'll  be  bail  they  made  them  clear 
the  way  for  them,  and  follow^  others  that  went 
fast  enough  before  them. 

“ But  this  is  what  the  critics  call  a digression. 
Wherever  Orphans  came  from,  he  was  a great 
poet  and  a great  orathur,  and  some  think  that  he 
invinted  the  alphabet;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  had 
such  a power  of  speech  that  it  was  said  of  him 
that  all  the  elements  of  language  were  at  his 
command.  And  so  the  Graycians  got  hould  ot 
the  story  in  their  thrade  with  Ireland,  or  mpybe 
coming  to  resaive  insthruction  here  ; and  w'hin 
it  came  to  be  forgot  what  the  Irish  alphabet 
meant,  it  was  thought  to  be  a wood  of  raal 
threes,  and  so  the  story  was  composed.  I 
sometimes  tell  my  scholars,  Mr.  Derinzy,  that 
they  ought  to  take  a lesson  from  the  alphabet, 
when  they  find  that  the  first  letter  of  it  manes 
the  birch — that’s  what  institutes  well  into  the 
humanities.” 

Mr.  Derinzy  had  been  for  sometime  anxiousi 
to  depart,  and  now,  hearing  the  military  treadj 
of  a patrol,  as  a guard  passed  the  door,  made 
an  observation  upon  the  lateness  of  the  hour,! 
and  prepared  to  take  his  leave.  The  class  was! 
dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  Ryan,  from| 
whom  an  account  of  his  share  in  the  last  night’s! 
exploit  was  received,  and  who  heard,  with! 
much  good-hu.moured  resignation,  being  yet  in 
ignorance  of  his  brother’s  arrest,  the  intelligence  J 
that  he  was  to  have  an  improvised  vacation  for  ‘ 
a few  days,  until  the  disturbance  he  had  caused  * 
was  forgotten.  * 

The  gentlemen,  in  the  act  of  departing,  made 
some  complimentary  remarks  to  the  schoolmas- 
ter, which  he  received  thankfully,  yet  as  his  due 

“ We  are  no  great  things  of  Graycians,  gen  J 
tlemen,”  said  he  ; “ but  for  the  humanities  o'  ® 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  translating  the  grand  ^ 
language  of  the  Romans  into  English,  which  f 
will  not  be  derogatory  to  it,  I would  not  be  J 
afeard  to  match  the  boys  of  this  seminary  with  ^ 
others.  More  I will  not  say  ; modesty  is  more 
becoming  than  arrogance.” 

“ I can  assure  you,”  said  Carleton,  I have  “ 
felt  no  little  interest  in  what  I have  witnessed 
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in  your  school.  There  is,  however,  one  thing 
which  I do  not  very  well  understand— your 
principles  of  prosody  : you  do  not  pronounce 
Latin  as  we  do.  My  notions  of  the  quantity  of 
syUables  have  been  a good  deal  confounded.” 

“ And  peradventure,  sir,  we  may  be  in  error. 
There  are  things  which  we  do  not  study  with 
the  same  care  as  English  scholars.  We  inves- 
tigate the  quality  of  an  author’s  works,  and 
judge  little  by  the  quantity.  You’ll  pardon  my 
facetiousness,  I humbly  hope,  sir,”  said  the  old 
man,  a little— a very  little — provoked,  as  if  no 
language  but  that  of  praise  had  been  familiar  to 
him. 

“ But  do  you  not  think  that  prosody  ought  to 
be  studied  1” 

“ Surely,  sir.  It’s  an  especial  good  help  for 
them  that  have  not  an  ear  for  music.  ’Tis 
good  indeed  for  every  student  in  the  humani- 
ties. But  what  surprises  me  entirely  in  the  En- 
glish— that  are  such  great  scholars — is  the  way 
they  pronounce  the  Latin  vowels.  There  was 
a master  here  the  day  before  yesterday,  who 
recited  various  strophes  of  the  stately  Romans. 
May  I never  distinguish  myself  for  devotion  to 
the  relics  of  great  men,  if  I did  not  think  while 
I was  attending  to  him  that  I was  in  the  lower 
world,  as  Virgilius  describes  it,  listening  to  the 
vox  exilis  of  the  men  that  spoke  thundher,  as 
one  may  say,  while  they  were  alive.” 

Carleton  and  Mr.  Derinzy  took  leave  of  the 
schoolmaster — leaving  him  the  delight  of  his 
prepossession  ; benevolently  unwilling  to  dissi- 
pate a delusion  like  his.  The  honour  of  En- 
glish scholarship  was  not  vitally  concerned  in 
silencing  the  poor  man,  and  Carleton  remem- 
bered the  complaint  of  the  madman  reduced  to 
sanity  of  mind, 

“ Pol  me  occidistis  amici.” 

He  therefore  discontinued  the  discussion  ; and 
begging  leave  to  make  an  offering  whicji  was 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  prizes,  he  salu- 
ted the  old  man  with  kindly  courtesy,  and  took 
his  leave 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TUTOR. 

Scire  volunt  secreta  dominus 

Audi  facinus  majoriB  aboll2e. 

“ I HAVE  a favour  to  beg  of  you,  Helen,”  said 
Mr.  Derinzy  to  his  beautiful  wife,  after  he  had 
amused  a gay  family -circle  assembled  round  the 
supper-table,  with  a recital  of  Ryan’s  adven- 
ture ; “ promise  me  to  grant  it.” 

“Is  it  very  considerable  I” 

“Not  very.  But  why  are  you  so  cautious  I” 

“ Because  I must  not  let  my  good-humour  be- 
tray me.  Is  it  generous,  Mr.  Carleton,  to  ask 
favours  after  such  a fashion  1 First,  Mr.  De- 
rinzy sets  us  laughing,  and  then,  when  he  has 
put  us  off  our  guard,  and  disposed  us  to  be  ami- 
able and  engaging,  he  asks  a recompense — is 
that  fairl” 

“ Not  so  fair,  I acknowledge,  as  it  would  be 
to  petition  when  one  found  you,  if  that  can  ever 
be,  in  an  ill-humour  ; but  certainly  more  expe- 
dient. I confess  my  weakness,  I have  a liking 
for  smiles.” 


“ Not,  I hope,  for  all  kinds  without  distinc- 
tion. In  my  poor  judgment,  smiles,  like  other 
luxuries,  unless  they  are  truly  good,  are  much 
better  dispensed  with.  I profess  myself  a con- 
noisseur in  such  lights  upon  the  human  counte- 
nance, and  if  my  system  of  physiognomy  is  right, 
a good  smile  never  yet  was  achieved  by  one  who 
had  a bad  heart.  But  now,  Mr.  Derinzy,  now 
that  I have  reasoned  myself  into  my  usual  quiet 
benevolence,  and  am  well  disposed  to  your  suit, 
whatever  it  be — what  is  itl” 

“ No  more  than  permission  for  my  rusticated 
Ryan  to  profit  by  some  little  instruction,  while 
he  remains,  as  they  say,  ‘ on  his  keeping,’  from 
Mr.  Purcell.” 

“ No  more — it  ought  to  be  no  less — than  per- 
mission for  this  rusticated  young  gentleman  to 
make  acquaintance  with  our  dear  boys.  I have 
no  such  ambition  for  them.  Freaks  like  th^tse 
of  Mr.  Ryan  are  not  merits  in  my  eyes ; they 
do  not  display  the  qualities  I should  desire  in  a 
companion  for  my  children.” 

“ But  this  is  surely  too  rigid.  You  will  not 
judge  such  a prank  so  severely.” 

“ Have  you  ever  known  me  severe  1 I may 
think  well  of  your  new  protege,  and  wish  him 
every  good  ; but  I wish  your  boys  a safer  com- 
panion. Remember  you  know  very  little  of 
him.  I assure  you,  Mr.  Carleton,  I have  never 
looked  upon  the  laws  we  hear  so  severely  cen- 
sured— those,  I mean,  prohibiting  intercourse 
between  the  settler  and  the  native  in  Ireland — 
as  absurd  and  unnecessarily  cruel.  There  is  a 
strong  attraction  in  the  Irish  character,  and  a 
subtlety  often  unnoticed  until  it  is  successful. 
You  have  no  guard  against  such  artful  simpli- 
city. The  humour  that  alternately  excites  our 
admiration  by  its  happy  points,  and  propitiates 
our  pride  and  love  of  merriment  by  well-design- 
ed, though  comical  blunders,  is  often  employed 
to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  us. — No ; I must 
know  more  of  Mr.  Ryan  before  I can  understand 
the  wisdom  of  your  plan,”  said  Mrs.  Derinzy, 
turning  to  her  husband.  “ Could  we  not  agree 
upon  a compromise!  Could  not  Mr.  Purcell  be 
persuaded  to  walk  down  to  William’s  cottage, 
and  give  his  instructions  there!” 

“ No,  no  ; such  an  arrangement  would  hardly 
be  compatible  with  poor  Purcell’s  dignity.  I 
can  influence  him  to  receive  Ryan  here ; but, 
attached  as  he  is  to  the  boys,  I firmly  believe, 
rather  than  demean  himself,  as  he  would  say, 
to  give  instruction  at  my  game-keeper's  he 
would  bid  us  ‘ adieu  for  aye.’  There  is,  indeed, 
a compromise  of  another  kind  more  likely  to 
prove  effectual.  At  an  hour  when  the  boys  are 
at  play,  or  with  you,  Ryan  might  avail  himself 
of  the  little  vacation.  Purcell  would  receive 
him  graciously  at  such  an  interval,  and  you 
would  be  free  from  apprehension.” 

“Thanks  for  your  amendment,”  said  Mrs. 
Derinzy.  “Thanks  for  reconciling  my  benig- 
nity with  prudence.  I feel  glad,  I assure  you, 
that  this  poor  boy  shall  have  the  advantage,  and 
every  advantage,  you  can  procure  him.” 

“ I scarcely  think,  Mrs.  Derinzy,”  said  Carle- 
ton, “ that  the  character  of  your  boys’  tutor, 
Mr.  Purcell,  is  of  the  stamp  you  describe  as  pro- 
per to  the  native  Irish.  His  oddities  may  be 
diverting  enough,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  dis- 
guise power  and  purposes  such  as  would  render 
him  formidable.” 
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Mrs.  Derinzy  did  not  speak,  she  merely  smiled. 
Her  husband  said — 

“ Oh,  poor  Purcell,  the  most  guileless,  per- 
haps, of  all  human  creatures.  Two  passions 
engross  him — love  of  his  calling,  the  institution, 
he  calls  it,  of  the  young ; and  a love,  certainly 
not  fainter,  for  his  pupils.  I do  not  think  his 
zeal  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  calls 
himself  an  unworthy  member,  is  so  devoted  as 
his  passion  for  the  classics  and  for  my  two 
boys.” 

“Is  it  usual,  Mr.  Derinzy,  to  have  Roman 
Catholic  tutors  domesticated  in  your  fami- 
lies 1” 

“ Indeed,  yes.  Until  boys  are  of  an  age  to 
be  sent  to  a public  school,  we  often  have  re- 
course to  such  assistance.  They  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  subjects  of  religion.  Yet 
I believe  Purcell  teaches  the  hoys  the  Church 
Catechism.  Does  he  not,  Helen  V’  said  Mr. 
Derinzy  with  a smile. 

“He  did,”  replied  Mrs.  Derinzy;  “but  on 
consideration  I thought  it  better  to  retain  that 
duty  in  my  woman’s  department.” 

“ Poor  Purcell,”  continued  Mr.  Derinzy,  “ he 
certainly  is  literal  in  his  proceedings.  The  first 
appeal  made  to  Mrs,  Derinzy  from  his  decision 
was  occasioned  by  his  opening  catechetical  lec- 
ture. He  began  at  the  beginning. 

“ ‘ What  is  your  name  !’ 

“ ‘ Edward,’  replied  my  elder  boy. 

“‘No,  sir,’  said  the  tutor,  and  passed  the 
question  to  the  younger,  who  replied — 

“ ‘ Henry.’ 

“ Again  a negative,  and  a reference  to  the 
book,  where  the  answer  was  ‘N.  or  M.’ 

“ Mrs.  Derinzy  was  ultimately  appealed  to, 
and  I believe  has,  not  unwisely,  taken  upon  her- 
self to  release  the  good  man  from  this  part  of 
the  duty.  Poor  Purcell ! I firmly  believe  his 
goodness  equals  bis  rare  simplicity  ; and  he  has 
abilities  and  knowledge  of  no  common  order. 
Apart  from  all  that  concerns  life  and  manners, 
his  intellectual  attainments  are  highly  respecta- 
ble.” 

“ I had  an  odd  vision  of  him  yesterday,”  said 
Carleton.  “ I was  buried  in  thought  and  in 
your  luxurious  library-chair,  a book  in  my  hand, 
and  my  mind  far  away  from  it,  when,  in  a pause 
of  reverie,  I heard  Mr.  Purcell’s  step — a step 
just  as  remarkable  as  his  appearance  ; you  must 
have  noticed  it — he  steps  just  as  if  he  would  not 
make  too  free  with  your  marble  hall.  It  was 
approaching  the  library,  and  when  the  sound 
ceased  at  the  door,  I raised  my  eyes  mechani- 
cally to  the  height  at  which  the  head  should  ap- 
pear I overshot  the  mark  by  at  least  a couple 
of  feet.  The  door  opened,  but  where  my  eyes 
fell  there  was  vacancy.  Something  made  me 
look  lower,  and  there,  indeed,  was  a sight.  A 
round,  small,  white  head,  the  extremity  of  a 
measureless  longitude  of  neck,  with  two  promi- 
nent eyes  staring  out  of  a pink  face,  was  pro- 
truded into  the  room,  and  turned  round  in  such 
a manner  as  to  give  an  idea  that  it  was  separa- 
ted from  the  main  body,  and  was  doing  duty  on 
detachment.  Such  an  apparition  of  an  unarm- 
ed head  I never  expect  to  see  again.  When  it 
had  made  for  a while  a kind  of  reconnaissance, 
it  called  out,  ‘ Master  Edward  Master  Henry,’ 
in  tones  so  subdued  that  one  would  think  the 
call  was  designed  to  be  unheard.  After  a brief 


pause  a body  followed  or  attached  itself  to  the 
head  and  neck,  and  Mr.  Purcell,  in  his  maypole 
attitude,  a little  stooping,  however,  made  his 
entrance.  I could  not  overcome  his  confusion, 
poor  fellow,  when  he  found  me  there.  It  was 
all  in  vain,  that  I endeavoured  to  play  the  host, 
and  entreated  him  to  be  seated.  No  exertions 
of  mine  could  overcome  his  unwillingness  or 
timidity — I know  not  which  ; but  I have,  I fear, 
little  chance  of  making  his  acquaintance.” 

“ Nil  desperandum,”  said  Mr.  Derinzy,  “ en- 
terprises of  more  pith  and  moment  have  been 
achieved.  But  hark,  Mrs.  Derinzy, 

‘ With  thee  conversing  I forget  all  time.’ 
Hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  hour — 

‘The  bell  tolls  one — it  is  the  knell ■’  ” 

“ Oh,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Derinzy,  “ you  have 
got  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  for  me  : you  could  not 
have  the  heart  to  tantalize  me  so,  if  you  had  not 
the  precious  volume.” 

“ You  do  me  justice.  Selina,  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  go  into  my  study,  and  bring  hith- 
er two  volumes  you  find  on  my  table,  you  will 
oblige  me,  and  I can  assure  you  against  mis- 
takes, for  they  are  the  only  two  volumes  there.” 

“ Thank  you,  papa,  for  your  good  opinion,” 
said  the  young  lady,  leaving  the  room  with  a 
smile,  which  had  not  faded  from  her  fine  coun- 
tenance when  she  returned. 

“ Two  books,  Mrs.  Derinzy,  awaiting  your 
judgment.  Plere,”  said  Mr.  Derinzy,  “ nights 
of  poetic  rapture,  although  passed  where  drow- 
sy w’atchmen  called  the  hour,  perhaps  within 
hearing  of  Bow-bell ; and  here  nights  of  minute 
research  and  scholastic  acumen,  recommended 
by  the  most  attractive  name  of  ancient  times. 
Make  your  election  : Attic  nights  or  Anglican 
— poetry  or  grammar — -Aulus  Gellius  or  Edward 
Young.  One  waits  your  acceptance — one  is 
designed  for  Purcell.  Place  aux  dames  ! First 
choice  for  Mrs.  Derinzy.” 

“ Mrs.  Derinzy  is  humble,  she  thanks  you — 
she  leaves  grammar  for  the  better  deserving. 
Come,  girls,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
Young.  Let  us  retire,  and  leave  the  lords  of 
creation  to  take  note  of  us,  as  they  do  of  time, 
by  our  loss.  Well  for  us,  perhaps,  that  we  had 
not  to  depend  on  man  for  one  of  the  means  of 
making  our  presence  or  absence  apprehended. 
Is  it  likely,  Mr.  Carleton,  that  had  you  found  us 
mute,  you  would  have  gifted  us  with  a tongue.” 

“ You  certainly  do  not  need  one  to  make  us 
feel  your  loss,”  said  Carleton  as  he  bade  them 
good-night  at  the  door.  “ For  my  poor  part,  I 
must  betake  myself  to  the  solace  of  dreaming 
when  you  leave  us  ; that  is,  if  you  will  permit 
me  so  great  a liberty.” 

“ Am  I to  take  these  parting  expressions  as 
proof  that  you  abjure  this  old  Madeira  for  the 
night,  and  shun  the  horrors  of  brandy  and  hot 
water  1”  said  Mr.  Derinzy. 

“ Yes,  I deny  them  all.  This  night  I dedicate 
to  sleep.” 

“ Then  I’ll  marshall  thee  the  way  that  thou 
would’st  go,”  said  Mr.  Derinzy.  “ Arm  your- 
self with  this,”  placing  a candlestick  in  his  hand, 

“ and  go  with  me.” 

“ Lead  on — I follow.” 

At  the  end  of  a long  corridor  on  the  ground- 
floor,  Mr.  Derinzy  stopped  at  a door  covered 
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with  green  cloth,  and  knocked  gently.  There 
was  no  answer.  Turning  to  Carleton  he  said — 

“ This  is  Phircell’s  sitting  room.  I suppose 
he  has  retired.  I shall  leave  my  present  on  his 
table  and  opening  the  two  doors,  he  entered 
on  his  courteous  intent. 

Purcell  had  not  retired.  He  was  seated  at  a 
table  busily  occupied  in  pasting  small  scraps  of 
paper  into  a book  which  lay  before  bim.  At 
the  noise  made  by  the  opening  of  the  second 
door  he  raised  his  head,  and  seemed  struck 
with  consternation  as  he  saw  Mr.  Derinzy  enter. 

“ Pardon  me,  Mr.  Purcell,”  said  he,  “ I thought 
you  had  retired.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure at  Sir  Harry  Bromskill’s  sale  a copy  of  the 
‘ Variorum  Aulus  Gellius,’  and  beg  your  accept- 
ance of  it.  I meant  to  leave  it  as  an  offering 
on  your  table,  and  now  commit  it  to  your 
hands.” 

“ You  are  too  good,  worthy  Mr.  Derinzy,  in- 
deed you  are,  sir.  I never  can  compensate  for 
your  goodness,  and  am  disturbed  in  mind  and 
body  by  the  sense  of  it.” 

And  so  indeed  he  seemed  to  be.  His  eyes 
were  dilated  and  protruded  into  a stare  of  more 
than  ordinary  alarm,  and  his  words  came  from 
him  with  interruptions  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed if  each  syllable  demanded  a distinct  and  sen- 
sible exertion  of  will  to  shape  and  send  it  forth. 

“ Compensate,  Mr.  Purcell !”  said  his  patron. 
“You  can  more  than  compensate  me  at  this 
moment  for  all  the  courtesies  I ever  can  design 
to  show  you.” 

“ Teach  me  but  how,  sir — you  will  make  me 
honoured  and  happy.” 

“ Let  me  bear  away  that  book,  where  you  are 
arranging,  I have  no  doubt,  many  precious 
things.  I shall  be  careful  of  its  return  in  safe- 
ty. If  you  have  secrets  hereafter  to  be  disclo- 
sed, you  may  depend  on  my  fidelity and  Mr. 
Derinzy  walked  towards  the  table  to  possess 
himself  of  the  volume. 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  sir,”  said  Purcell  in  extreme 
confusion  ; “ I have  nothing  worthy  of  you — 
nothing  you  would  care  to  read.  Indulge  me 
with  a little  more  time.” 

And  he  pressed  his  hand  passionately  on  the 
book,  and  hurried  the  scraps  of  paper  with 
which  the  table  was  covered  into  a drawer, 
which  he  shut  forcibly. 

“ Mr.  Purcell,  pray  do  not  be  discomposed.  I 
respect  your  modesty,  and  would  not  willingly 
alarm  you.  Good  night,  good  night.” 

Purcell  closed  his  door  gently,  returned  to  the 
table,  bent  his  burning  face  and  prominent 
eyes  over  the  book  which  had  engaged  him, 
but  did  not  resume  his  occupation,  nor  did 
he  retire  immediately  to  rest.  The  hours  that 
yet  remained  of  night  he  passed  in  walking 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  his  chamber, 
from  which  he  sallied  forth,  having  first  care- 
fully placed  his  literary  labours  under  lock  and 
key,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  leave  the 
house  without  causing  disturbance.  The  morn- 
mg  air  cooled  his  inflamed  brow,  and  he  resu- 
med the  labours  of  the  day  with  his  customary 
awkwardness  and  composure. 

Agreeably  to  the  benevolent  project  of  Mr. 
Derinzy,  his  protege  Ryan  was  admitted  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  tutor’s  apartment.  He  was 
not  fated,  however,  to  profit  by  the  day’s  in- 
struction. Purcell  complained  of  drowsiness 
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and  proposed  a waiK,  a proposition  to  which  his 
new  pupil  very  cheerfully  assented. 

They  returned  from  a promenade  round  a 
lake  in  front  of  the  mansion,  while  the  family 
were  yet  absent,  and  Purcell  asked  his  young 
companion  if  he  wished  to  see  the  “ great 
house,”  a name  still  given  in  Ireland  to  the 
principal  mansion  in  any  rural  district.  The 
youth  having  given  the  expected  reply,  was 
conducted  first  to  the  leads,  from  whence  an 
extensive  prospect  was  commanded. 

Even  at  this  day  the  prospect  would  be  good- 
ly. Wlien  Purcell  and  his  companion  looked 
upon  it,  it  was  more  wildly  beautiful.  Many  a 
stately  oak  has  since  then  bowed  to  the  wood- 
man’s sturdy  stroke — for  many  a mile  fair  for- 
est scenery  has  disappeared.  Corn  lands  and 
mingled  pastures  show  themselves  where  wild- 
wood  glades  had  been  ; and  trees  of  generous 
foliage,  rich  ornaments  of  summer,  have  given 
place  to  the  pine  and  fir,  a tribe  which  seems 
to  retain,  even  in  the  gayest  season  of  the  year, 
its  wintry  recollections.  The  scene  is  goodly 
now  ; ninety  years  ago  it  was  fairer — less  culti- 
vated, but  more  picturesque,  more  beautiful. 

Ryan  was  capable  of  feeling  a youth’s  delight 
as  his  eye  drank  in  the  prospect.  His  compan- 
ion’s satisfaction  was  less  poetical. 

“ That  would  be  a purty  little  property,  Arcby, 
for  a poor  man,  w'ith  the  river  running  along  be- 
low there,  and  the  ridge  of  mountain  it  flows 
out  of  guarding  it  on  the  other  sides.  1 don’t 
know  a nicer  little  spot  for  a man  to  get  his  liv- 
ing in.” 

“ Nor  a nicer  spot  for  a man  to  look  on  ; and 
what’s  betther,  for  a young  fellow  to  take  his 
pleasure  in  with  a gun  or  a rod.” 

“Do  you  see  that  ould  tower  on  the  hill 
there,  Archy,  just  above  the  bend  of  the  river  1” 

“ See  it  1 How  could  it  be  past  by  1 Doesn’t 
it  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  whole  place  all 
around  belonged  to  it ; as  if  it  was  grander  than 
the  hill  it  stands  upon  1 Isn't  it  a wondherful 
thing  what  time  and  desolateness  can  do  1 Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Purcell,  when  I saw  this  great 
house  first,  I thought  little  of  it,  jest  as  if  it  was 
not  good  enough  for  the  fine  demesne ; and 
when  I look  at  that  ould  tumble-down  tower, 
that  never  could  be  aiquil  to  the  laist  quarter  of 
this  house,  I feel  as  if  it  was  greater  and  grand- 
er, with  the  ivy  about  its  black  stones,  and  the 
rooks  cavving  around  it ; ay,  greater  than  his 
honour’s.  Oh,  how  many  a time  I wish  that 
they  could  spake,  these  ould  ruins,  and  discourse 
us  ; and  sometimes  I think  that  maybe  they  are 
discoursing,  and  putting  thoughts  into  our 
minds  that  make  us  respect  them.  There’s 
more  ways  of  spaking  than  by  words.” 

“You  may  say  that,  Archy;  and  these  ould 
ruins  are  to  the  fore  to  prove  it.  But  do  you 
know  whose  them  lands  ought  to  be  by  right  V 

“ I heerd  tell  they  belonged  to  the  Ryans  in 
the  ould  times.  Any  way,  my  father  has  a 
good  farm,  for  the  value,  out  of  ’em.” 

“ Archy,  I’m  afeerd  you  are  a little  mane. 
But  no  matther.  Them  lands  were  all  the  Ry- 
an’s, and  the  Purcell’s  were  here.  Yes,  boy, 
this  very  tower  we  are  standing  on  was  the 
Purcell’s,  and  so  was  the  demesne  and  all  that 
land  sloping  down  off  there.  All  was  ours, 
Archy.  Yes,  and  this  ould  ivy-oovered  tower, 
that  makes  a wing  of  the  big  house  now,  was 
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part  of  the  castle  of  my  ancesthors.  Ah,  boy, 
these  are  quare  changes  !” 

“ Mr.  Purcell,”  said  the  boy,  “ I beg  your  par- 
don, I did  not  hear  what  you  were  saying  last. 

I was  troubled  by  the  first  words  you  spoke. 
You  said  I was  mane,  Mr.  Fhircell ; and  I don’t 
know  what  raison  you  liad  to  say  such  a thing 
of  me,  or  of  any  one  of  my  blood  or  my  name. 
I’d  like  to  know  what  for  you  said  it and  the 
boy,  as  he  spoke,  evidently  struggled  with  him- 
self to  be  temperate.  “ I’m  thankful,  as  I ought 
to  be,  for  the  throuble  you  take  with  me  ; but 
it’s  a throuble  I’d  not  give  any  man  that  thought 
me  mane.” 

“ Did  I say  such  a word,  Archy  1 Don’t  think 
of  it,  for  surely  I did  not  intend  it.  Whatever 
the  Ryans  may  do — and  there’s  the  bad  and  the 
good  among  them  as  well  as  others — there  nev- 
er was  a mane  thing  done  by  ’em  yet.  But ! 
come,  we  are  long  enough  here,  let  us  get  down.”  j 

As  they  descended  and  passed  through  a gal-  [ 
lery,  into  which  on  each  side  the  bed-chambers 
opened,  Purcell  knocked  at  a door,  and  in  a low 
voice  called  “Mrs.  Stenson.”  No  answer. 

“ Anybody  there  1”  .Silence  again.  Thus  he 
proceeded  to  each  door,  and  having  found  every 
chamber  vacant,  he  opened  the  doors  in  succes- 
sion, to  show  Ryan  how  “quality”  have  their 
sleeping  apartments  ordered. 

“ This,”  said  he.  “ is  a state  room,  where  this 
young  gentleman  lay  last  night.  The  master’s 
brother  sleeps  in  it  when  he’s  here.  Would  you 
like  to  see  his  helmet  and  sword  1” 

Ryan  entered,  with  all  the  delight  of  juvenile 
ardour  passed  the  helmet  in  hasty  review,  took 
down  the  cavalry  swmrd  from  the  place  w'here 
it  was  suspended,  and  drew  it  from  the  scabbard. 
Purcell  permitted  him  a brief  indulgence,  and 
when  Ryan  turned  towards  him  sword  in  hand, 
making  a pass  at  him  in  boyish  glee  with  the 
weapon,  he  found  him  occupied  in  intent  study 
of  a paper  he  had  taken  from  a drawer  lying 
open  before  him. 

“ Phon,  gossoon,  phon  ! Laive  off,”  said  he, 
vrith  a little  petulance  of  accent ; “ put  by  that 
sword,  and  come  away,  I must  hear  you  a les- 
son in  the  Georgies  before  you  go.” 

Ryan  restored  the  sword  to  its  place  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

“ Archy,”  said  he,  as  they  descended  the 
staircase,  “ it  is  great  good-look  entirely  to  be 
■with  such  a man  as  the  master  here.  It  is  not 
free  I am  in  his  house,  but  aisy ; and  think  of 
him,  that  he  remembers  me  when  he’s  away, 
and  when  he  does  come  home  there’s  many  a 
time  he  brings  me  a present  of  a book,  or  the 
like  of  it,  that  I’ll  show  you  soon.  ’Twas  only 
last  night  he  came  in  to  me  towardst  morning, 
with  an  elegant  Aulus  GelJius  in  his  hand,  and 
gave  it  to  me  in  such  a way  that  the  words  he 
spoke  were  as  good  almost  as  the  book.” 

“ Sure  everybody  knows  the  Derinzy’s,”  re- 
plied the  youth, 

“ ‘ Men  of  the  lion  heart  .and  liberal  hand. 

Of  winning  words  and  looks  of  high  command.’  ” 

“ That  will  do,  Archy,  but  don’t  give  me  any 
more  of  it.  Hard  enough  it  is  upon  us  to  spake 
the  stranger’s  tongue : what  need  we  consam 
ourselves  by  turning  of  it  into  rhyme  1 ’Tis  too 
like  kissing  the  rod,  Archy  dear.  Stay,  stay,  I 
want  to  consult  the  Thesaurus  in  the  library  ; 
but  I’m  so  ashamed  for  fear  the  quality  would 


come  back  and  find  me  there.  Just  stand  at 
the  hall-door  on  the  steps,  and  if  you  get  sight 
of  any  one  coming,  let  me  know.” 

Ryan  took  his  stand  on  the  appointed  post, 
and  looked  with  a youth’s  delight  over  the  fair 
prospect  before  him.  His  enjoyment  was  very 
brief.  Happening  to  catch  the  reflection  return- 
ed by  a large  pier-glass  in  the  library,  he  was  at 
once  withdrawn  from  the  beauty  t)f  the  lajce  and 
lawn  which  had  for  the  moment  held  him  cap- 
tive. Beside  him,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps,  a 
large  window  was  thrown  open,  and  all  within 
the  apartment  was  made  visible  by  reflection  in 
a glass  of  ample  dimensions.  It  showed  him 
Purcell  in  the  attitude  described  by  Carleton,  so 
ludicrously  potruding  his  elongated  neck,  that 
Ryan  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
very  comical  exhibition.  At  first  he  with  diffi- 
culty refrained  from  laughter.  His  interest  soon 
became  graver — more  like  curiosity.  Purcell 
proceeded  in  a stooping  posture  towards  a grate 
containing  cold  cinders,  the  relics  of  a morning 
fire,  and  seemed  to  pore  upon  them  with  patient 
scrutinizing  glance. 

“ What  can  he  do  with  the  senders  ? Is  it 
bits  of  paper  he's  picking  up  1 Surely  it  is,” 
said  he  ; “ this  is  quare  enough.  And  he  is  not 
going  to  the  shelves  of  books  at  all.  There  he 
is  now  at  the  big  table  ; and,”  muttering  an  oath 
in  Irish,  “there,  if  he  isn’t  at  the  drawers  try- 
ing to  open  them.  This  bates  entirely.  Stay, 
what’s  next  1 He’s  going  into  the  madam’s  own 
sitting-room.  What  can  he  want  there  1 Why 
is  he  knocking  at  the  door  1 and  there,  he’s  call- 
ing ‘ Master  Henry — Master  Henry.’  Why  you 
know  in  your  heart,  you  big  thief,  that  Master 
Henry  is’nt  there.  You’re  in,  I see  ; and  I’U  be 
afther  you,”  said  the  youth,  springing  through 
the  opened  window  so  lightly  that  the  thick  car- 
pet returned  no  sound  ol  his  foot-fall. 

On  tip-toe  he  followed  to  the  door,  which  re- 
mained partly  open,  and  was  able  to  see  Purcell 
pursuing  his  ungainly  promenade,  first  to  the 
fire-place,  whence  he  amassed  every  scrap  of 
paper ; then  to  the  tables  ; and,  finally,  to  try, 
in  succession,  the  cabinets  and  drawers.  His 
perquisitions  were,  at  last,  brought  to  an  end. 
One  drawer,  after  many  a gentle  effort,  yielded, 
and  its  contents,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  displayed  before  him.  They  seemed  to 
disturb  him  out  of  his  usual  subdued  tone  of 
manner.  He  threw  up  his  arms,  snapped  his 
fingers,  sung  snatches  of  an  Irish  song  in  a voice 
of  discordant  triumph,  and  stooped  to  gather  up 
the  rich  contents  of  the  drawer,  or  to  select 
whatever  might  be  purloined  with  advantage. 

In  that  instant  the  youth  sprang  in,  and  seiz-  , 
ed  him  with  a passionate  grasp. 

“Traitor!”  cried  he,  “spy!  is  this  your 
thanks  for  all  the  good  that’s  done  youl” 

“ Laive  off,  Archy,”  interrupted  the  detected 
spy — “Laive  off!  Your  hands  down.  Is  it  for 
the  ILItes  of  you  to  judge  me ! Dowm,  cur — 
down,  I say,  or  I’ll What ! Do  you  strug- 

gle 1 Say  your  prayers,  you  worm — think  your 
prayers,  for  so  sure  as  your  name  is  Ryan, 
you’ll  have  your  lodging  arid  your  grave  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  this  night.  I won’t  tread 
out  your  dirty  life  here  in  the  court,  but  I’ll  car- 
ry you  high  and  dbry  till  I put  you  where  you 
desarve  to  be,  and  where  there’ll  never  be  tale 
or  tidings  of  you.” 
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Passionately  as  this  was  spoken,  it  was  ut- 
tered in  a whisper.  At  first  Purcell  imagined 
that  the  boy,  in  his  assault,  was  practising  a rude 
gambol ; and  he  was  rather  impatient  at  the  in- 
terruption than  enraged  at  the  insult.  But  when 
he  looked  into  his  assailant’s  face,  flashing  forth 
angry  defiance,  and  experienced  his  persevering 
resistance,  the  fiend  within  him  awoke — his  face 
became  pale — the  white  heat  of  concentrated 
fury — his  eyes,  and  the  diabolical  grin  into  which 
his  features  set  themselves,  spoke  murder  ; and 
yet,  such  was  his  self-command,  that  his  voice 
never  broke  out  into  tones  audible  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  chamber. 

Poor  Ryan  ! he  was  wholly  unable  to  resist 
the  ruffian’s  strength.  Awkwardly  as  Purcell 
was  framed,  as  if  limbs  and  body  were  snatch- 
ed up  in  separate  parts  and  put  arbitrarily  to- 
gether, the  muscular  strength  of  each  several 
member  was  very  great ; and  his  youthful  ad- 
versary, after  a brief  resistance,  was  almost  mo- 
tionless and  altogether  powerless  in  his  grasp. 
He  was  proceeding,  bearing  the  helpless  youth, 
and  with  the  intent,  it  would  seem,  of  putting 
his  threats  into  execution,  when,  as  he  issued 
forth  into  the  library,  he  was  confronted  by  Mrs. 
Derinzy  and  her  daughters,  returned  from  a 
morning  visit,  and  attracted  by  the  sounds  of 
contention. 

As  soon  as  Purcell  found  he  was  not  alone, 
he  released  his  burden,  and  the  youth  fell  speech- 
less. His  throat  had  been  strongly  compressed, 
and  he  gasped  rather  than  breathed  with  diffi- 
cfilty. 

“ Honoured  madam,”  said  Purcell,  in  reply 
to  Mrs.  Derinzy’s  looks  of  inquiry,  ” I humbly 
Clave  pardon  for  myself  and  my  poor  country — 
oh,  that  it  should  give  birth  to  the  ungrateful ! 
AVhat  is  there  in  a man’s  heart  that  can  make 
satisfaction  for  the  want  of  gratitude  to  them 
that  are  humane  and  bountiful  1 The  curse  be 
on  that  ugly  carcase  there  on  your  flure.  You 
and  my  honoured  Mr.  Derinzy  were  good  to  him. 
For  my  poor  abilities  Pd  be  glad  to  do  him  sar- 
vice.  But  the  good  isn’t  in  him.  No,  the  mane, 
dirty  baste,  that  went  to  thry  the  dhrawers  and 
doors  of  the  master  and  yourself;  and  only  for 
I watched  him  and  came  when  he  had  your  draw- 
er dhrue  open,  there  isn’t  a letther  or  a paper  in 
it  that  he  wouldn’t  have  out.” 

Ryan,  who  had  recovered  consciousness,  lis- 
tened in  horror  to  this  accusation. 

“ Villian  !”  he  gasped  out— “ Liar  ! Madam— 
my  lady— oh,  do  not  think  me  so  bad  ! The 
villian  ! it  was  he  that  was  at  the  dhrawers  ! It 
.was  I that  sthruv  to  keep  him  from  ’em  ! Search 
him  !”  cried  he  passionately,  as  if  a sudden  illu- 
mination flashed  upon  him — “ Let  the  servants 
search  him.  I saw  him  go  to  the  grate  and 
pick  up  papers  there  I saw  him  put  them  in 
his  pocket.  Oh,  let  him  be  searched  ! If  they 
are  not  found  on  him  I am  a liar.” 

“ Archibald  Ryan,”  said  the  tutor  solemnly, 
you  sa}'  the  thruth  of  yourself — you  are  a liar ; 
and  a liar  you  wall  be,  until  you  make  your  last 
speech  on  Gallows-hill.  Oh,  madam,  what  a 
wretch  your  ladyship  and  his  honour  have 
brought  into  your  house  ; and  so  young  too  ; the 
devil,  saving  your  presence,  my  lady,  began 
airl)  with  him.  Here  are  the  scraps  of  paper 
the  viper  spakes  of.  He  went  up  to  the  grate 
in  the  library,  and  picked  them  out  of  it.  Then 
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he  came  here  and  did  the  same.  Then  he  thri- 
ed  all  the  dhrawers,  and  whin  I scowlded  him, 
and  took  the  papers  away,  he  flew  at  me  like  a 
fiery  dragon,  as  if  he’d  take  the  life  of  me.” 

And  here  he  ceased  abruptly,  becoming  aware 
that  his  auditory  had  been,  for  some  short  time 
larger  than  he  thought  it.  Mr.  Derinzy  had  en- 
tered the  library  some  time  before,  and  heard 
the  words  of  alternate  crimination  between  the 
youth  and  the  tutor.  When  the  boy  spoke  of 
scraps  of  paper,  his  attention  was  aroused,  and 
when  Purcell  showed  them,  he  felt  convinced, 
recollecting  his  conscious  manner  on  the  prece- 
ding night,  that  the  youth  was  not  the  guilty 
party.  Advancing  a little  nearer  to  the  group, 
Purcell  perceived  him,  and  read,, in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  his  judgment  and  con- 
demnation. 

He  ceased  abruptly,  and  Mr.  Derinzy  said — 

“ This  is  a strange  affair,  Mr.  Purcell.  It 
you  are  innocent,  it  will  be  for  your  credit  to  be 
proved  so.  Are  you  willing  to  have  your  apart- 
ments searched!  and  to  place  in  my  hands  the 
book  and  papers  you  were  engaged  with  last 
night !” 

The  brief  rest  of  this  interruption  was  suffi- 
cient to  restore  Purcell  to  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  composure. 

“ Mr.  Derinzy,”  said  he,  “ I will  not  demane 
myself  to  have  iny  papers  or  my  room  searched, 
as  if  I was  a pickpocket  or  a thief.  No,  sir,  I 
will  laive  your  house — I will  go  away  from  the 
children,  since  you  eveji  the  word  of  a treacher- 
ous liar  to  mine  ; but  it  shall  never  be  said  of  a 
Purcell,  if  I can  help  it,  that  he  disgraced  his 
name.  I am  poor,  Mr.  Derinzy,  but  I’m  of  a 
family  as  good  as  your  own.  No  one  shall  say 
I was  mane  enough  to  make  thieves  of  ’em.” 

Mr.  Derinzy  listened  calmly  and  answered 
calmly. 

“ As  you  please,  sir.  You  think  it  for  your 
credit  not  to  have  your  conduct  inquired  into. 
So  be  it.  I weigh  your  words  against  the  words 
of  this  youth  I judge,  in  each  instance,  by 
your  respective  conduct,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
you  are  guilty.  Yesterday,  I should  have  con- 
templated your  final  departure  from  my  house 
with  regret.  To-day,  my  feeling  is,  an  enemy 
retires  when  you  leave  us — an  enemy  of  the 
worst  description,  Mr.  Purcell — a spy  !” 

“ A spy  !”  repeated  the  tutor,  casting  aside 
all  disguise,  and  giving  a loose  to  his  passion. 

“ And  if  a spy,  where  does  the  shame  lie  ! Who 
is  it,  or  what  is  it,  that  made  a spy  out  of  a Pur- 
cell! A Purcell  a spy,  and  in  the  house  of  a 
Derinzy  ! What  makes  a Purcell  he  a tuthor 
here!  What  else  could  he  be  here  but  a spy 
or  a master!  Who  made  me  a spy!  Who 
made  my  family  low  and  poor  ! Who  tuk  away 
lands  and  honours  from  them ! A spy  in  your 
house,  sir  ! Your  house  I What  made  it  yours! 
What  placed  a Derinzy  here,  and  gave  him  rents 
and  lands ! It  was  not  God  ; no,  nor  bravery, 
nor  honour.  What  dhruv  out  the  rightful  own- 
ers to  be  wanderers  and  slaves,  until  one  of  ’em 
demeaned  himself  to  come  under  his  enemy’s 
roof,  and  to  ate  bread  of  his  enemy’s  providing! 

A spy ! What  taught  me  to  be  a spy ! The 
Saxon  threachery  that  made  a beggar  of  me. 
How  did  your  family  come  into  their  unjust 
possession  here!  I wouldn’t  sully  my  tongue, 
or  profane  the  ladv’s  ear  by  telling  you.  But  I 
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tell  you  this  : it’ll  never  be  forgot — no,  nor  for- 
given. I laive  the  house  you  call  yours,  sir ; 
and  if  I darken  its  doors  again,  I must  be  brought 
through  them  a corpse,  or  they  must  fly  open 
wide  to  me  as  their  masther.” 

So  saying,  he  waited  no  reply,  but  left  the 
room,  and  proceeded  towards  his  own  apart- 
ment. 

“ Follow  Mr.  Purcell,”  said  Mrs.  Derinzy  to  a 
servant  whose  attendance  she  had  commanded, 
“ and  remain  in  his  room  until  he  leaves  it.” 
And,  turning  to  her  husband,  she  said — ” You 
will  not  think  of  permitting  him  to  carry  away 
the  results  of  his  pilfering.  It  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  what  evil  may  be  done  by  such  scraps 
of  paper — how'  fearfully  they  may  be  misinter- 
preted. Pray  think  of  this,  and  guard  against 
the  consequences.” 

“ Well  thought  of ; you  are  always  right,” 
said  Mr.  Derinzy,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  detected  tutor. 

“ I have  no  more  ceremony  to  observe  with 
you,  sir,”  said  he.  “You  prepare  your  own 
property  to  be  removed ; you  shall  leave  that  of 
my  family  and  mine  here.” 

A violent  struggle  evidently  passed  in  the 
mind  of  Purcell.  There  was  menace  in  his  eye, 
and,  for  a moment,  he  seemed  about  to  precipi- 
tate himself  on  the  speaker  ; but  suddenly  he, 
as  it  were,  recoiled  upon  himself  The  ghastly 
paleness  of  his  visage  flushed,  for  a moment, 
into  burning  crimson.  He  walked  to  each  of 
his  desks  and  drawers  in  succession,  threw  all 
open,  and  said — 

“ Mr.  Derinzy,  look  for  your  property  here. 
If  you  find  any,  be  master  of  it.” 

Mr.  Derinzy  hesitated.  The  affair,  however, 
was  too  important  for  scruple.  He  advanced 
to  the  drawer  into  which  he  had  seen  Purcell 
hurry  papers  on  the  preceding  night.  It  was 
still  filled  with  them,  and  they  w’ere  evidently 
scraps  of  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  his  friends, 
or  memoranda  in  his  own.  The  book  also  into 
which  Purcell  had  been  pasting  was  there,  and 
its  contents  were  of  the  same  description.  He 
looked  on  the  delinquent  steadily,  who,  with 
equal  steadiness,  confronted  his  gaze. 

“Are  you  satisfied!”  said  he;  “or  do  you 
desire  to  ransack  my  clothes  ■” 

“ I am  satisfied.” 

“ James,”  said  Purcell,  addressing  the  ser- 
vant, “ I am  laiving  my  trunks  open.  When 
your  master  is  done  with  examining  them,  let 
whatever  he  calls  my  property  be  left  for  me 
at  the  gatehouse.  Those  books,”  pointing  to 
one  of  the  shelves,  “ are  to  remain  here.  I 
take  nothing  away  that  was  ever  yours,”  said 
he,  as  he  passed  Mr.  Derinzy,  looking,  as  they 
parted,  a malignant  defiance  into  his  face. 

“ Let  the  books,”  said  Mr.  Derinzy,  “be  all 
taken  to  the  gate-house  ; and  tell  Hall  that  no- 
thing left  for  Mr.  Purcell  is  to  be  sent  back  here.” 

“ Praise  be  to  the  Lord,”  said  the  old  butler, 
lifting  up  his  hands,  “ if  there's  thruth  in  such 
things,  ’tisn't  a bad  Christian  that’s  gone,  but 
an  evil  spirit.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  EVENING  AT  AYLMER  CASTLE. 

“ Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 

How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights 

We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine.’ 

Cowley. 

Lord  Aylmer  outlived  the  approaching,  and 
many  succeeding’Sundays,  and,  on  the  next  but 
one  after  his  recovery,  held  the  purpose  he  had 
formed  of  attending  at  his  parish  church.  He 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  divine  service  was 
about  to  commence,  behaved  himself,  during 
the  prayers  and  sermon,  with  exemplary  deco- 
rum, and,  when  parting,  accosted  the  dean  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  thanking  him  for  the  useful 
advice  he  had  been  so  good  as  to  give  him, 

“ which,”  said  he,  “ I thought  so  interesting  and 
instructive,  that  I took  the  liberty  of  indulging 
my  neighbour.  Lord  Roseberry,  with  a perusal 
of  it,”  With  this  remark  be  parted,  leaving  the 
dean  astonished,  if  not  confounded,  at  the  com- 
placency of  bis  cool  assurance. 

Aylmer  Castle  was  not  one  of  those  ruined 
residences  of  which  so  many,  during  the  last 
century,  seemed  to  accuse  Ireland  of  helpless- 
ness and  decay.  It  had  some  external  preten- 
sions to  the  name  by  which  it  was  called  ; and 
w'as  strong  enough,  if  need  were,  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  any  lawless  attempts  against  it  by  siege 
or  storm  ; while,  within,  although  the  apart- 
ments were  not  very  spacious,  they  were  fitted 
up  with  some  attention  to  comfort,  and  even 
with  an  approach  towards  the  refinements  of 
luxury.  Lord  Aylmer  had  never  been  married, 
and  his  house  was  destitute  of  the  nameless  and 
indescribable  charm  which  attests  the  presiding  f 
influence  of  female  genius,  but  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  in  his  establishment,  by  which  good 
taste  or  propriety  could  be  offended. 

He  vvas  seated  in  an  easy  chair  at  a window 
which  opened  upon  an  enclosed  and  secluded 
garden  of  small  extent,  laid  out  in  a style  which 
showed  no  deficiency  in  taste.  A velvet  turf 
sloped  down  to  a smooth,  clear  lake  or  pond, 
where  two  or  three  swans  were  floating  in  that 
motion  which  seems  so  indicative  of  peaceful 
enjoyment,  and  of  the  easy  exercise  of  will.  A 
thick  wood  surrounded  the  whole  enclosure,  lake 
and  sward,  and  the  cawing  of  rooks,  distant 
enough  not  to  be  importunate,  completed  assu- 
rance of  a seclusion  upon  which  nothing  unwel- 
come could  intrude. 

It  was  five  o’clock,  and  as  was  the  fashion  of 
the  house,  dinner  was  to  be  served  within  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Of  the  guests  who  were  then 
to  assemble  some  were  engaged  in  conversation 
with  their  host — among  them  Carleton  and  De- 
rinzy and  the  redoubtable  Sir  Thomas  Brazier. 

“ I have  been,”  said  Lord  Aylmer,  “ for  some 
time,  admiring  the  motion  of  these  beautiful 
swans.  I scarcely  know  any  thing  that  gives  a 
better  representation  of  power  in  its  most  perfect 
development.  It  seems  as  if  the  will,  alone, 
without  any  meaner  instrumentality,  effected  all 
the  movements.  The  transitions  of  thought  are 
more  rapid,  but  they  scarcely  seem  smoother  or 
more  easy.” 

“ And  yet,”  said  Mr.  Derinzy,  “ you  have  only 
to  call  to  your  remembrance  that  swans  have 
feet,  and  then  you  have  the  machinery  which 
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impels  them.  Our  mariners  show  their  oars 
above  the  water — swans  conceal  them.” 

“ No  bad  image  of  successful  ambition,  where 
all  that  is  public  is  stately  and  imposing,  and  the 
means  of  success  are  kept  out  of  sight.” 

“ But  faith,  my  lord,  your  simile  will  hardly 
hold  good  for  Ireland ; I doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther the  great  leaders  or  undertakers  here  are 
not  just  as  ready  to  boast  of  the  corruption  by 
which  they  prevail  as  of  the  success  it  gives  | 
them.” 

“ No,  Longueville,  I was  thinking  of  the  am- ; 
bition  we  read  of  in  our  younger  days — the  great  j 
and  tranquil  achievements  of  Roman  and  Gre-  j 
cian  eloquence,  where  auditors  knew  nothing  of  j 
the  littleness  attended  to  by  the  orator  in  his 
process  of  preparation,  and  saw  him  only,  like 
the  swan  in  his  proper  element,  all  grace  and 
power.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Carleton,  inferior 
creatures  ever  feel  an  apprehension  of  death  1” 

Carleton  thought  the  subject  was  likely  to 
become  painfully  solemn,  but  he  had  too  much 
tact  to  break  away  from  it  by  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion. “ What  do  you  imagine,”  he  asked  in 
reply,  “ was  the  meaning  of  that  beautiful  fic- 
tion of  the  ancients  respecting  the  death-notes 
of  the  swan  I was  it  a mournful  elegy  for  its 
departure  from  life,  or  an  exulting  strain  in  anti- 
cipation of  a better  state  of  being  1” 

“ It  was  either,  or  both,  according  to  the  poet's 
genius.  Ovid,  who  was  deep  in  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  seems  to  regard  the  dying  notes  of 
the  fine  bird  as  a mourning  strain. 

* Ut  olim, 

Carmina  jam  moriens  canit  exequalia  cygnus.’ 

Virgil  lived  probably  more  by  soul  than  sense,  i 
At  least  he  was  not  so  given  to  things  of  sense 
as  Ovid.  He  probably  leans  in  his  interpreta- 
tion the  other  way, 

‘ Linquentem  terras  et  sidera  voce  sequemem.. 

In  whatever  sense  we  take  it,  the  idea  is  pleas- 
ing. I doubt,  however,  whether  the  Irish  pic- 
ture is  not  prettier  than  the  classical.  In  our 
story  we  have  five  king's  daughters,  (we  are  an 
aristocratic  people,  and  like  to  embellish  our 
stories  with  high  titles,)  changed  into  swans, 
and  condemned  to  remain  in  that  shape,  until 
Christian  missionaries  are  to  bring  true  religion 
into  the  country.  They  were  then  to  resume 
their  forms,  and  pass  through  death  to  immor- 
tality.” 

“ Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  that  these  fic- 
tions, all  of  them,  have  less  of  the  marvellous 
for  me,  than  that  I should  hear  such  conversa- 
tions as  I have  had  the  fortune  to  hear  not  un- 
frequently  since  my  arrival  in  Ireland.” 

“ And  pray  why  should  it  surprise  you  1” 

“ I expected  something  so  very  different.  In 
short,  I did  not  think  such  subjects  could  have 
interest  for  so  gay  a people.” 

“ Thank  you  for  the  civility  of  language  in 
which  you  express  your  opinion  of  us,  but  I can 
assure  you  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  unlike 
itself  as  this  poor  Ireland  of  ours,  if  you  judge 
of  it  by  any  one  of  the  aspects  in  which  it  is 
visible.  We  have  gentlemen,  and  we  have 
bucks — we  have  scholars,  and  we  have  pedants. 
We  have  protestants  and  papists.  We  have 
Irish  of  English  descent,  and  Irish  from  Partho- 
lanus,  or  perhaps  some  more  remote,  some  Pre- 
adamite,  great  man,  although,  to  do  our  antiqua- 


rians justice,  they  seldom  trace  higher  than  the 
creation.  'We  have  trading  politicians  and  pat- 
riots, undertakers,  and  candidates,  (who  can- 
vass by  opposing  the  government,)  for  the  office 
of  undertakers.  Form  your  judgment  of  Ireland 
from  any  one  of  these  classes,  and  it  will  be 
incorrect.  Yet  I do  not  wonder  that  judgments 
should  be  thus  hastily  formed,  for  the  truth  is, 
every  one  of  these  classes  seems  to  have  a 
stamp  set  upon  it  that  it  is  Irish.  We  cannot- 
therefore  be  surprised  that  each  of  them  shall 
seem  to  all  but  those  who  have  ample  opportu- 
nities of  judging,  a representative  of  the  coun- 
try. But  here  are  two  friends  with  whom  I 
recommend  you  to  make  acquaintance — Doctor 
Connor,  rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish,  who 
honours  me  with  his  company  to-day,  to  reward 
me  fur  striving  to  obey  the  commandment  re- 
specting the  day — but  you  are  already  acquainted 
with  him  ; and  here  is  Father  Fitzpatrick,  whose 
eulogy  you  heard  so  lately,  and  who,  I appre- 
hend, is  also  a doctor — am  I right  I — a doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne.” 

The  reverend  father  bowed  assent.  Lord  Ayl- 
mer continued,  after  introducing  Carleton. 

“ You  will,  I trust,  assist  him  to  frame  a cor- 
rect opinion  of  our  dear  country  ; and  now,  gen- 
tlemen, to  dinner.” 

Lord  Aylmer’s  dinner-table  differed  from 
others  of  the  same  order,  principally  in  the  in- 
dulgence it  permitted  of  more  freedom  from 
ceremony.  Decorum  was  not  neglected  or  for- 
gotten, but,  as  he  never  received  guests  who 
were  not  familiar  with  all  the  usages  of  society, 
or  of  such  tempers  and  dispositions  as  to  ren- 
der familiarity  with  the  habits  of  society  matter 
of  little  moment,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with 
that  severe  strictness  of  etiquette  which, /or  the 
first  hour  of  dinner,  was  insisted  upon  elsewhere. 
The  principle  on  which  the  luxury  of  his  cui- 
sine was  regulated  was,  that  whatever  was 
served  at  his  table  should  be  the  best  in  its  kind  ; 
a principle  which,  judiciously  carried  into  effect, 
rendered  his  dinners,  while  it  admitted  of  their 
having  something  of  an  original  character,  better 
than  those  which  presented  a far  more  elaborate 
bill  of  fare.  On  something  of  the  same  princi- 
ple he  endeavoured  to  select  his  society,  so  far 
as  the  power  of  selection  was  left  him.  Some 
might  be  met  at  his  table  whose  moral  reputa- 
tion was  not  good,  but  none  were  met  there  fre- 
quently who  had  not  some  redeeming  qualities. 

Carleton  admired  much  the  admirable  dexte-’ 
rity  with  which  he  engaged  all  his  guests  in 
conversation,  so  as  to  make  them  satisfied  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other.  The  device  of 
which  he  made  so  happy  a use  at  the  ball-room, 
he  did  not  seem  to  think  necessary  in  the  small 
company  seated  round  his  table,  but  the  tact  and 
discretion  with  which  he  did  its  honours  was 
equally  admirable.  At  first  the  conversation 
turned  upon  matters  such  as  were  likely  to  inter- 
est only  those  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  them 
— state  and  prospect  of  the  harvests — the  doings 
and  sayings  of  the  neighbouring  gentry — inci- 
dents at  fairs — field  sports — even  the  condition 
of  the  humble  classes  was  not  altogether  un- 
thought of  In  these  discussions  the  whole  com- 
pany could  feel  intelligent  interest,  and  each 
individual  had  an  opportunity  of  contributing  his 
quota  to  the  general  entertainment  or  instruc- 
tion. The  evening  advanced,  and,  when  the 
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servants  were  withdrawn,  the  range  of  the  con- 
versation changed  ; purveyors  of  rural  statistics 
were  occasionally,  one  after  another,  thrown 
out ; but,  having  taken  their  part  while  the  game 
admitted  of  it,  they  were  satisfied  to  lie  by,  when 
the  performance  became,  as  it  were,  of  a higher 
order,  and  to  admire,  without  any  jealousy, 
where  they  could  no  longer  be  performers.  And 
even  in  the  more  intellectual  pleasures  of  the 
evening.  Lord  Aylmer  contrived  that  such  part 
as  they  were  capable  of  taking  should  be  en- 
sured to  his  less  cultivated  associates. 

“ I do  not  wpnder,”  said  he  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
servation of  Carleton’s  “ that  Ireland  should  per- 
plex you  to  understand.  It  seems  to  be  devised 
by  nature  as  one  of  her  most  embarrassing  puz- 
zles. Nothing  seems  easier  to  divine  at  the 
first  look  ; nothing  easier  to  re-adjust  and  set  in 
order:  and  at  the  second  look,  and  the  trial,  hie 
labor  est.  How  say  you  Father  Fitzpatrick, 
could  you  supply  a clue  to  conduct  an  inquisi- 
tive adventurer  safe  through  the  labyrinth  of 
Ireland.” 

“ I should  be  happy  to  otfer  any  assistance  in 
my  power,  my  lord,  and  am  proud  to  promise 
Mr.  Carleton,  that  at  all  events  there  is  no  hor- 
rid monster  in  the  mazes.” 

“ I am  not  altogether  so  sure  of  that,”  said 
Lord  Aylmer  with  a smile.  “ It  is  easier  for  an 
ill-advised  and  precipitate  man  to  call  monsters 
into  existence  here,  than  for  a wise  and  power- 
ful man  to  remove  them.  Pray,  Dr.  Connor,  is 
there  any  period  of  our  history,  on  which  you 
could  fix  attention,  as  exhibiting  events  and 
characters  reducible  to  the  ordinary  rules  by 
which  national  progression  seems  regulated.” 

“ Not  one.  Ireland  is  intelligible  in  its  future. 
Ours  is  the  longest  preamble  to  a history  that 
the  world  has  yet  witnessed  ; if  we  are  to  have 
a maturity  proportionable  to  our  national  infan- 
cy, all  schemes  of  prophetical  interpretation, 
which  fix  a period  for  the  miUennium,  must  be 
amended.” 

“ Unless,”  said  Lord  Aylmer,  “ Ireland  be  re- 
served and  kept  apart  for  that  great  consumma- 
tion.” 

‘‘  But,  my  lord — I crave  pardon  for  making 
such  an  observation,  I would  not  hazard  it,  but 
that  I rely  on  your  indulgence.” 

“ Rely  on  everything,  Doctor  Fitzpatrick, 
which  promotes  free  conversation.  I never  de- 
sire to  have  a guest  who  cannot  speak  senti- 
ments opposed  to  my  party  or  myself,  without 
offending  either.” 

“ I was  about  to  observe  that  our  history  has 
not  been  written.  We  were  a conquered  peo- 
ple— and  you,  the  conquerors,  paid  little  respect 
to  our  historical  monuments.” 

“Nevertheless,  my  good  friend,”  said  Doctor 
Connor,  “ enough  remains  to  perplex  inquirers. 
It  is  too  clear  that  we  never  had  been  effectu- 
ally united  as  one  people,  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  If  our  history  is  of  so  ancient 
date  as  it  pretends,  this  circumstance  alone  is 
not  a little  surprising.  Do  you  know,  presbyter 
as  I am  in  the  Church  of  England,  I have  some- 
times dreamed  a regret  that  this  country  sepa- 
rated so  early  as  it  did  from  communion  with 
the  see  of  Rome.  Had  our  bishops  here  re- 
mained in  obedience  to  the  patriarchate  of  the 
west,  they  would  have  imbibed  the  subtle  policy 
which,  in  that  early  age,  was  perhaps  good  and 


safe — its  civilizing  effects  would  have  been  felt, 
and  the  power  of  a system  would  have  been  ex- 
tended from  the  church  to  the  nation.  But  all 
was  in  the  spirit  of  our  character.  We  reject 
the  pope  in  the  sixth  century,  and  remain  sepa- 
rate during  ages  in  which  all  Europe  was  in 
connection  with  him — we  resist  him  in  the 
twelfth,  when  he  was  ford  of  Europe — and  we 
make  our  submission  to  him,  in  a league  for  life 
and  death,  in  the  sixteenth,  when  all  the  world 
began  to  revolt  from  Viim.” 

“ I am  certain.  Doctor  Connor,  that  you  do 
not  mean  to  say  we  altered  our  religion  in  those 
changes  you  speak  of1” 

“ Not  one  word  on  the  subject  of  religion — I 
speak  of  history  only.  You  admit  change  of 
discipline,  you  know — and  you  know,  equaUv 
well,  that  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  denied 
— even  communion  with  him  was  prohibited,  in 
early  days — that  his  authority,  even  aided  by 
the  Norman  chivalry,  was  resisted  when  Henry 
II.  invaded  our  land — and  that  after  Henry  VHI. 
put  down  his  authority  in  England,  we  took  it 
up  lovingly  here ” 

“ At  least,”  said  Lord  Aylmer,  “ there  seem- 
ed something  honourable  in  such  submission. 
Viclrix  causa,  you  know,  doctor — although  we 
must  not  conclude  the  line.  I am  often  dispo- 
sed to  think  that  we  ought  to  allow  more  weight 
than  we  do  to  peculiarities  of  character  and  dis- 
position in  making  laws  for  Irishmen.” 

“Most  true,  my  lord,”  said  Doctor  Connor. 

“ There  is  a passion  for  adventure  in  our  people 
which  institutions  ought  to  reclaim  and  direct. 
The  poetry  of  life  is  abundantly  bestowed  upon 
us.  We  scarce  can  boast,  in  these  latter  days, 
of  a single  poet.  I cannot  give  such  a name  to 
Swift— full  of  genius  and  power  as  he  confess- 
edly is — but  we  have  much  poetry  in  the  nation- 
al spirit.  I seriously  believe  that  great  part  of 
the  crime  which  afflicts  and  affrights  us,  has  its 
origin  in  this  neglected  excellence.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  expected  that  a government  so 
circumstanced  as  that  of  England  can  pay  the 
attention  it  demands  to  such  a peculiarity. 
While  plots  are  incessantly  woven  to  place  a 
Pretender  on  the  throne,  w^e  cannot  hope  to 
have  laws  framed  or  altered  in  such  a spirit  as 
would  be  desirable.” 

“ Apropos  of  these  Jacobite  plots,”  said  Sir 
Thomas  Brazier,  with  his  deep  stern  voice,  and 
for  the  first  time  breaking  silence,  “I  have  a 
thorough  detestation  of  them — I mean  in  Ire- 
land. I would  put  them  down  and  punish  them 
with  little  tenderness  or  mercy.  Everybody 
must  respect  and  compassionate  the  Scottish 
rebels.  They  loved  the  Stuart  family— and 
their  rebellion  was  consecrated  by  a mistaken 
loyalty,  Here  there  is  no  such  love.  If  any 
feeling  toward  the  exiled  house  lives  in  thr 
hearts  of  Irishmen,  it  is  a feeling  of  disesteem, 
amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  contempt  or 
execration.  It  is  not  less  than  flagitious  to 
cover  rebellion  here  with  the  hypocrisy  of  affect- 
ed zeal  for  such  a family.  The  men  that  move 
it  should  he  justly  regarded  as  malefactors.” 

“And  yet,”  said  Doctor  Fitzpatrick,  rather 
hesitatingly,  “ Sir  Thomas  Brazier  may  recol- 
lect some  persons  of  high  qualities  engaged  in 
these  unhappy  conspiracies.” 

“ Certainly ; and  men  whom  I should  have., 
honoured  had  they  abstained  from  them.  If 
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they  could  set  the  Stuart  family  on  the  throne 
by  their  own  exertions,  at  their  own  peril,  by 
tire  labours  and  dangers  of  persons  whose  senti- 
ments were  like  their  own,  the  world  would 
hold  them  excused  ; and  even  their  judges 
would  honour  while  condemning  them ; but  to 
betray  poor  peasants  into  such  a cause — a cause 
in  which  they  had  no  interest — where  neither 
their  affections  nor  their  prejudices  would  draw 
them — to  inveigle  multitudes  into  a conspiracy 
where  they  must  provoke  the  severities  of  a 
government  in  power,  for  a cause  worse  than 
indifferent  to  them— this  I cannot  away  with.” 

“ Do  you  remember  the  late  Mr.  Neville,  of 
Garretstown  1” 

“Yes — he  was  an  exception.  Attachment 
to  the  house  of  Stuart  was  his  madness.  It 
was  the  form  in  which  his  love  of  monarchy  be- 
came a disease.  For  such  a man  as  Neville,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel — even  I,  Father  Fitz- 
patrick, was  concerned  for  him.” 

The  interest  which  Carleton  could  not  dis- 
guise in  his  countenance  and  manner  attracted 
the  speaker’s  attention,  who  turned  to  his  noble 
host,  near  whom  he  was  seated,  and  in  an  un- 
der voice  called  his  attention  to  the  singular  re- 
semblance of  the  young  man  to  their  old  ac- 
quaintance. Lord  Aylmer  admitted  that  there 
was  a likeness,  and  changed  the  subject. 

“ Dormer,”  said  he,  “is  it  true — you  know 
something  of  him — is  it  true  that  Mr.  Neville  is 
about  to  leave  Garretstown  1 It  was  rumoured 
in  Clonmel  that  he  was  in  treaty  with  Major 
Price  for  Mount  Prospect.” 

“ I heard  that  report,”  said  another  guest, 
“ but  I paid  little  attention  to  it — the  reason 
for  Neville’s  changing  his  residence  was  so 
absurd.  Who  could  believe  that  John  Garrett 
Neville  was  a man  to  be  scared  from  his  hand- 
some house  and  place  by  an  idea  that  it  was 
haunted  1 There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the 
thought  of  Neville  flying  away  from  a ghost!” 

“ Ludricous  it  may  be,”  said  .Mr.  Dormer, 
“but  perhaps  not  the  less  true  ; at  least  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Neville  is  giving  up  his  house 
— and  who  do  you  think.  Lord  Alymer,  has  of- 
fered himself  as  a tenant  1 No  less  than  Dillon 
I O’Moore,  Neville’s  (I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Ne- 
ville’s) close  friend,  and,  as  was  said,  the  asso- 
ciate in  all  his  Jacobite  plots.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  O'Moore  is  in  Ire- 
land, and  purposes  to  remain  herel” 

“ As  to  purposes.  Lord  Aylmer,  I can  say  no- 
thing— I am  not  in  the  gentleman's  counsels  ; 
but  I have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
and  may  speak  of  it.  Dillon  O’Moore  is  in  Ire- 
land. I was  conversing  with  him  in  Clonmel 
on  Thursday.  It  was  the  first  time  I set  eyes 
on  him  since  his  exploit  in  Cork.” 

“ Were  you  not,”  said  Lord  Aylmer,  “ of  the 
party  who  arrested  him  on  the  occasion  you 
speak  of  1” 

“ I had  that  misfortune,  or  mortification, 
whichever  you  call  it.  Such  a day  as  that  was  I 
and  such  an  example  of  the  old  proverb — taking 
a Tartar — that  it  was  ! O’Moore  was  lodging 
at  the  house  of  a mercer  on  the  Parade,  and° 
they  said,  was  never  off  his  guard.  We  plotted 
I for  some  days,  and,  at  last,  having  assembled, 
three  of  us,  as  if  to  make  purchases  in  the  shop, 
bolted  suddenly  over  the  counter,  and  were  up 
at  O’Moore’s  apartment  in  an  instant.  The  first 


I notice  he  had  of  us  was  the  opening  of  his  door. 

I I have  the  whole  scene  before  me  at  this  mo- 
ment— the  man  standing,  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  a table,  with  some  papers  on  it,  before  him. 
He  looked  like  one  in  deep  thought,  andj  as  if 
he  saw  in  us  nothing  but  an  interruption,  made 
a signal  to  us  not  to  disturb  him.  The  hand  he 
stretched  towards  us  in  this  gesture  of  request 
or  command,  had  something  in  it  which,  while 
we  hesitated  for  a moment,  he  flung  out  of  an 
open  window.  Our  object  was  to  seize  any 
document  we  could  find  m his  possession,  and 
we  all  three  ran  to  see  what  he  had  made  away 
with.  In  an  instant,  we  recollected  ourselves, 
and  turned  to  the  table.  There  was  not  a scrap 
of  paper  on  it,  but  there  was  a blaze  in  the  fire- 
place. We  were  mastered — thoroughly  set 
down — O’Moore  was  our  prisoner — we  were 
his  dupes.” 

“ Did  you  find  the  waif  and  stray  from  the 
window  I” 

“ We  did.  It  did  not  mend  the  matter — it 
was  a snuff-box.  And  would  you  believe  it  pos- 
sible, O’.Moore  reclaimed  it  I It  was  the  me- 
morial, he  said,  of  a friend,  and  if  we  had  no 
particular  objection,  he  would  be  glad  to  retain 
it.” 

“ Not  so  bad.  Dormer,”  said  a guest,  “ to 
throw  dust  in  your  eyes  by  throwing  it  out  of 
the  window — true  legerdemain.  But  how  did 
the  matter  end  1 O’Moore  escaped,  did  he  not  I 
how  was  that  V’ 

“ Simply  because  we  could  establish  no  charge 
against  him.  But  I wish  you  could  see  him  af- 
ter his  success  over  us — so  calm  and  unexcited. 
It  mortified  me  not  a little — 'twas  as  if  he  could 
not  be  elated  by  a triumph  o .er  such  adversa- 
ries as  we  were.  ’Tis  a good  many  years  since 
then,  and  I protest  I felt  humbled  when  I met 
him  in  the  streets  of  Clonmel  last  week.” 

“ Live  in  hope — eh.  Dormer — ^your  turn  next. 
Rely  on  it,  O'Moore  will  give  you  another  chance. 
He  would  not  be  here  if  there  was  not  some- 
thing doing.” 

“ Aye,  aye.  sir— 

■ Something  that  smacks  of  Pretender  and  Pope, 

Springs  the  sword  from  its  sheath — slips  its  noose  on 
tlie  rope"  ’’ 

broke  in  a voice,  in  which  a dash  of  sarcasm 
mingled  with  a tone  slightly  indicative  of  irres- 
olution— 

“ Certainly,  Doctor  Fitzpatrick,”  was  the  re- 
ply— “ your  title  to  gratify  yourself  in  reciting 
or  originating  such  a distich  is  not  to  be  dispu- 
ted. Nobody  has  a clearer  right  than  you  if 
you  please  to  claim  it.  At  the  same  time,  I beg 
you  not  to  hold  my  friend  Dormer  or  myself 
chargeable  with  any  such  deadly  intention  as 
your  verses  would  insinuate.” 

“Apropos,”  said  Mr.  Dormer — “talking  of 
swords,  and  popes,  and  what  not,  were  you 
aware.  Doctor,  that  you  were  very  near  losing 
one  of  your  faithful ” 

“You  mean  Mr.  Dalton  1 You’ll  be  glad,  I 
am  sure,  to  hear  he  is  doing  well — his  wound, 
indeed,  is  slight.” 

“ I did  not  allude  merely  to  the  consequences 
of  the  duel,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I was  thinking 
rather  of  the  preparation  for  it.  Have  you  heard 
that  Dalton  had  a notion,  and  deliberated  on  it 
for  some  time,  of  reading  his  recantation  before 
going  out  1” 
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“ I rather  fancy,  Lord  Aylmer,”  said  Mr.  De- 
rinzy,  “ you  were  the  missionary  to  whom  Dal- 
ton’s purpose  of  change  is  ascribable.” 

“ May  1 ask  your  lordship,”  said  Doctor  Fitz- 
patrick, “ what  was  your  strong  argument  V’ 

“ That  is  a secret,  doctor.  I cannot  disclose 
it  at  this  moment,  even  to  you  ; but  I would  ask 
our  friend.  Doctor  Connor,  whether  I should  not 
have  credit  for  my  endeavours,  and  if  the  dean 
should  not  grant  me  an  indulgence  for  myself, 
and  allow  my  absence  from  his  sermons,  in  con- 
sideration of  my  having  exerted  myself  to  give 
him  a subject  in  my  place  1 I am  glad  to  hear 
from  you  that  Dalton  is  doing  well.  I had  been 
congratulating  myself  on  the  termination  of  our 
hall,  and  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  an  affair  very 
happily  ended.  I was  the  more  anxious  on  ac- 
count of  my  friend,  Mr.  Carleton,  and  was  proud 
to  think  that,  except  the  town-scuffle,  nothing 
had  occurred  to  complain  of.  My  national  pride 
was  up  at  the  thought  that  I could  ask  my 
young  friend  boldly  if  we  were  not  a far  less 
belligerent  and  quarrelsome  race  than  he  had 
thought  us.” 

“ My  answer  would  not  have  disappointed 
you,”  said  the  young  man.  “ From  such  con- 
fused reports  as  1 had  heard  of  Ireland,  were 
I to  place  implicit  credit  in  them,  I should  have 
thought  this  a country  where  a quiet  death 
was  the  most  unnatural  that  could  befal  a gen- 
tleman. But  what  I have  seen  since  my  arri- 
val here  has  very  much  modified  my  opinion. 
I was  wholly  unaware  that  any  thing  tending  to 
a case  of  mortal  defiance  had  occurred  at  the 
ball.” 

“ To  do  them  justice,”  said  Lord  Aylmer, 
“ neither  party  in  the  duel  could  be  called  a 
brawler.  But  it  was  not  very  creditable,  1 ap- 
prehend, to  one  of  the  two.  Miles,  I am  told, 
urged  on  his  quarrel  rather  unhandsomely.  Was 
it  so,  Mr.  Dormer  1 You  were,  I think,  near 
them  when  the  dispute  arose  1” 

“ I fancy,  my  lord,  there  was  something  of 
smothered  jealousy  in  the  affair — Miles,  you 
.know,  is  not  a very  decided  favourite  of  the  fair  ; 
but  men  are  capable  of  feeling  love  who  have 
little  chance  of  a return.  Dalton  had  led  his 
partner  into  the  refreshment  room,  and  I saw 
Miles  following  with  a face  more  sullen  than  I 
can  remember.  Something  passed  between  the 
two  in  the  large  room,  the  one  laughing  as  he 
spoke  : there  was  nothing  like  laugh  or  smile  to 
qualify  the  answer.  Dalton  handed  his  partner 
to  a seat,  and  was  getting  a glass  of  lemonade 
for  her,  when  Miles  accosted  him.  I heard 
every  word  either  of  them  spoke,  for  1 felt  it 
was  not  a thing  to  end  in  talk.  I saw  enough 
in  the  looks  of  Miles  to  tell  me  so. 

“‘That  was  a good  hack  you  rode  to-day,’ 
said  he.” 

“ Said  who.  Dormer — the  grim  or  the  gay  1” 

“ ‘ Oh,  Miles.’ 

“ ‘ That  was  a good  hack  you  rode.’ 

“ ‘ I rather  think  so,’  says  Dalton,  carelessly. 
‘ I hope  your  lemonade,  Mrs.  Atcheson,  is  as 
good  as  usual  1 it  ought  to  be  delicious  to  be 
worthy  the  honour  I am  doing  it.’ 

“ ‘ I was  speaking  of  your  horse,  Mr.  Dalton,’ 
said  Miles. 

“ ‘ And  I was  thinking  of  something  better,’ 
said  Dalton. 

“ ‘ I wish  to  buy  him,’  said  Miles.  ‘ Even  if 


he  go  to  the  five  pound,  I would  not  grudge  it. 
What  is  his  price  V 

“ ‘ Ask  Lord  Aylmer’s  groom,’  said  Dalton. 
His  lordship,  Mr.  Carleton,  protects  Dalton’s 
stud.  ‘ Ask  Lord  Aylmer’s  groom — or  stay — 
perhaps  you  could  procure  a gentleman  to  nego- 
ciate  for  you — in  that  case,  you  might  learn  the 
price  from  Lord  Aylmer  himself.’ 

“ I thought  Miles  would  strike  him.  I never 
saw  such  a picture  in  my  life  as  the  two  faces 
presented — Dalton  scornful  and  careless— Miles 
with  a look  that  would  make  you  doubt  whether 
he  would  kill  Dalton  on  the  spot,  or  go  off  him- 
self in  a fit.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  says, 

“ ‘ Can  you  get  a gentleman  to  act  for  you, 
and  give  me  his  name  V 

“ ‘ Surely,’  says  Dalton,  ‘ with  much  pleas- 
ure ;’  and  on  the  spot  preliminaries  were  set- 
tled. In  a minute  more,  Dalton  was  chatting 
gaily,  and  laughing  with  his  partner,  while  she 
sipped  her  lemonade.  To  do  Miles  justice,  he 
was  as  cool  and  steady  on  the  sod  as  he  was 
hasty  in  the  ball-room.  Both  are  capital  fen- 
cers—and  fortunately  (for  the  wound  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence)  Dalton  was  run  through  the 
sword  arm.  He  will  have  to  wear  a sling  for  a 
few  days,  but  nothing  worse.” 

“ I am  burning,  my  lord,  to  know  your  argu- 
ment for  changing  poor  Dalton’s  belief — not  that 
I ever  gave  him  much  credit  for  erudition  in 
the  theological  department,  but  the  kind  of  shot 
that  brings  down  a volatile  being  of  his  kind,  I 
should  like  much  to  know  the  nature  of  it.” 

“ I must  indulge  you,  Father  Fitzpatrick  ; but, 
in  truth,  it  almost  overreached  myself  I had 
no  idea  of  its  consequence.  Mr.  Barnewell, 
who  seconded  Dalton  on  the  occasion,  called  on 
me  to  consult  on  some  little  preliminary  mat- 
ters requiring  adjustment.  I thought  the  occa- 
sion not  unapt  for  giving  him  an  opinion  on  his 
punctilious  obedience  to  the  law.  I merely 
questioned  the  consistency  of  his  throwing  a 
crowded  town  into  disorder  and  danger  by  a 
most  unseasonable  equipment  of  horned  beasts 
in  the  harness  proper  to  cattle  of  a different 
kind,  and  then  abetting  his  friend  in  breaking  a 
law  which  was  just  as  clearly  against  the  use 
of  arms  as  it  was  against  the  possession  of 
blood  horses.  ‘ In  fact,’  said  I,  carelessly,  ‘ un- 
less you  consented  to  have  this  matter  settled 
with  cudgels — an  idea  at  which  he  winced  as 
sensitively  as  I expected — I see  nothing  for  it, 
on  your  principles,  except  that  Dalton  should 
entitle  himself  to  keep  arms,  by  becoming  a 
Protestant.’  He  took  me  seriously,  and,  after 
some  conversation,  in  which  I humoured  his 
bent,  and  in  which  it  was  clear  he  altogether 
mistook  my  drift  and  meaning,  he  left  me  with 
an  assurance  that  he  would  give  the  subject  his 
best  consideration.” 

“ I assure  you.  Lord  Aylmer,”  said  Doctor 
Connor,  “ if  Mr.  Moore  had  not  positively  re- 
fused to  receive  the  convert,  I believe  Dalton’s 
name  would  have  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  re- 
formed.” 

“You’ll  allow,  sir,  he  was  punished  well  for 
wavering  on  the  subject.” 

“ Your  argument  would  cut  with  two  edges. 
Doctor  Fitzpatrick  ; but  I shall  not  avail  myself 
of  it  to  prove  that  his  punishment  was  sent  him 
for  not  completing  his  intention,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  true  church.” 
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There  was  a laugh,  and  then  a moment’s  si- 
lence, of  which  Carleton  took  advantage  to  re- 
quest an  explanation  of  an  expression  he  had 
not  clearly  understood.  “ How  had  Lord  Ayl- 
mer become  mixed  up  in  the  dispute  as  ‘ pro- 
tector ’ of  Dalton’s  horses'!”  He  would  not 
interrupt  Mr.  Dormer’s  narrative  while  it  pro- 
ceeded, hut  was  glad  now  to  have  his  ignorance 
instructed. 

“ We  must  make  you  acquainted,  Mr.  Carle- 

ton, ”  said  Doctor  Connor,  to  whom  he  applied 
for  information,  “ with  one  of  our  expedients  for 
rendering  the  penal  laws  manageable ; occa- 
sionally they  are  enforced — generally  they  are 
evaded.  I should  think  Lord  Aylmer's  stud,  if 

i it  were  realized  his  own,  would  exceed  anything 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  ‘Have  you,’  he  said, 
turning  to  his  noble  host,  ‘an  adequate  idea  of 
the  extent  of  your  engagements  in  the  cavalry 
department  1 I suppose  you  could  at  least  mount 
a regiment.  Every  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
grazier,  or  wealthy  farmer  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Mr.  Carleton,  stables  his  horse  under  the 
protection  of  Lord  Aylmer’s  name.  Your  Lord- 
ship  might  very  justly  be  styled  ‘ My  Lord  Pro- 
tector.’ ” 

“We  have  protectors  in  humble  condition, 

too. ”  said  the  priest.  “ There  is  a hair-dresser 
in  Clonmel,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has 
held  properties  in  trust  to  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum, 
and  he  has  not  only  never  disappointed  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  reposed  trust  in  him,  but  I 
believe,  on  my  conscience,  in  the  e.xercise  of 
his  tonsorial  avocations,  he  never  availed  him- 
self of  his  position  to  add  one  penny  to  his  pro- 
fits. I often  say  to  my  flock,  that,  when  our 
Protestant  neighbours  have  hearts  so  good,  it 
won't  be  very  long  before  the  laws  are  the  bet- 
ter for  them.” 

Thus,  and  in  conversation  like  this,  the  night 
wore  on,  and  in  the  spirit  which  promoted  it, 
and  which  it  fostered,  the  company  separated. 

Doctor  Connor  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
principal  object  of  his  visit.  Before  leaving  Ayl- 
mer Castle,  he  had  a private  interview  with  its 
owner,  and  went  on  his  way  with  a well-ground- 
ed belief  that  his  remonstrances  would  prove  not 
ineffectual.  Carleton  accompanied  him,  and 
was  to  prosecute  in  his  company  a search  for 
evidence  in  support  of  his  title.  He  was  very 
desirous,  also,  to  visit  the  burying-ground  of  his 
incestors,  whose  relics  reposed  beside  the  walls 
3f  Doctor  Connor’s  church.  This  visit  was  to 
be  paid  on  the  following  morning,  and  in  the 
iourse  of  the  day  he  was  to  seek  an  interview 
with  an  old  follower  of  the  family,  who  had 
rursed  him  in  his  infancy,  and  was  now — such 
was  the  report — labouring  under  severe  illness. 
She  and  her  family  were  protected  and  favoured 
jy  the  usurping  Neville,  and  were  naturally 
supposed  to  be  in  his  interest. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  CHURCHYAED. 

f ‘‘To  a mysteriously  consorted  pair, 

This  place  is  consecrate;  to  Death  and  Life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
1 ^'■ora  their  conjunction  consecrate  to  faith 
To  Him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross  j 


Hallowed  to  Revelation ; . . . 

above  all, 

To  Charity,  and  Love,  that  have  provided, 

Within  these  precincts,  a capacious  bed  * 

And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust.” 

The  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains. 

Wordsworth. 

“I  beg  your  reverence’s  pardon  and  the  gentle- 
man's,” said  the  sexton  as  he  approached  with 
the  keys.  “ Lameness  and  time,  your  honours 
see,  are  both  on  my  side  askin  ye  to  forgive  me.” 

“ Don’t  concern  yourself  for  an  excuse,  Jona- 
than,” said  Dr.  Connor,  “ we  have  not  waited 
long.  If  you  were  even  in  fault,  I am  sorry  to 
say  you  have  years  enough  to  plead  in  favour. 
I should  think,  Mr.  Carleton,  Jonathan  Liggat  is 
not  less  than  eighty  years  of  age.” 

“ Yes,  your  reverence  and  more  ; I was  with 
Captain  Palliser  the  day  that  Magrath  betrayed 
the  party  to  long  Anthony,  and  that’s  well  on 
to  sixty  years  ago.  Come  Lammas,  I’ll  be,  if 
God  leaves  me  till  then,  four  score  and  ten,  a 
long  life,  sir,  and  a weary  one  the  first  half  of  it 
was,  and  the  half  that  was  in  peace  not  without 
its  troubles.  I’m  thinkin’,  sir,  that  if  I live  a 
little  longer,  the  times  at  the  end  of  rny  days 
won't  be  far  unlike  what  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning.” 

“Tell  me,  Jonathan,  have  you  found  out  a 
reason  why  sextons  are  never  young!  We 
have  new  churches,  new  church-yards,  but  al- 
ways old  sextons.  How  comes  this  !” 

“ Death,  please  your  reverence,  is  very  an- 
cient. It  would  not  be  respectful  towards  him, 
to  have  giddy  boys  awaiting  on  him.  It’s  my 
thinkin’,  that  if  the  youngest  man  in  the  parish 
was  to  be  made  sexton,  to  be  here  in  the  soli- 
tary place,  where  the  dead  are  lying,  at  all  hours 
— grey  morning,  moonshine,  sometimes  in  the 
dark  night  with  his  lanthorn  ; he’d  very  soon 
feel  that  it  was  downright  improper  to  be  young, 
and  he  would  grow  as  old  in  a few'  years  as 
others  do  in  half  a life.  And  then,  your  rever- 
ence, he’d  stop  at  that  as  I did  myself;  only  for 
the  years  on  the  stones  here,  I’d  never  know' 
that  time  was  passing  at  all.” 

“ But  it  is  passing  with  us  all,  good  Jonathan, 
or  rather  we  are  borne  on  with  it  in  its  passage 
to  that  ocean  where  time  shall  be  no  more.” 

By  this  time  the  sexton’s  key  had  done  its 
office,  the  ponderous  gates  creaking  on  their 
hinges,  swung  open  with  iron  clang,  and  Ne- 
ville, or  Carleton,  as  we  must  call  him,  entered. 
A thrill  as  of  an  electric  shock  passed  through 
his  frame  as  he  stood  for  the  first  time  in  the 
burial-place  of  his  fathers. 

Within  those  precincts  the  mortal  remains 
of  his  ancestors  for  ten  generations  reposed 
in  peace.  Years,  even  ages  had  passed  aw'ay, 
but  seemed  to  have  respected  the  hallow'ed  se- 
clusion. From  that  same  ivy-covered  tower 
came  yet  the  summons  which  had  called  sire 
and  son,  matron  and  maiden  of  his  race,  to  en- 
ter through  the  low-arched  portal  to  the  house 
of  prayer,  for  holy  W'orship.  Thence  had  rung 
out  the  glad  peals  of  welcome  to  many  a bridal 
group  of  the  fair  and  brave,  and  thence,  too, 
swung  the  dirge,  solemn  and  sad,  when  a Ne- 
ville was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  tall,  white  gate,  with  its  quaint,  elaborate 
tracery — the  massive  pillars  on  either  side— the 
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hoary  tower  directly  in  front,  and  many  of  the 
grey,  stately  monuments  around,  bore  tokens  of 
a venerable  antiquity  ; even  tbe  straight,  broad 
walk,  shaded  by  the  protecting  arms  of  a cente- 
nary oak,  which  led  from  the  gate  to  the  church, 
was  the  same  wliich  had  been  worn  by  the  steps 
of  his  ancestors  for  ages  before — w’here  gambol- 
ing childhood  had  been  taught  to  stay  its  steps 
in  honour  of  the  place,  and  decrepicl  age  bad 
moved  slowly  on,  and  neighbourly  greetings 
were  exchanged,  as  families  in  friendship  met. 
All  was  now  silent  and  solitary,  except  thai  at 
the  moment  when  the  party  entered  the  ga,  3,  a 
large  rook,  stood  fixed,  as  if  he  were  guardian  of 
the  place,  on  a pinnacle  of  the  tower,  cawed  one 
hoarse  note  of  challenge  to  the  intruders,  then, 
rising  slowly  from  his  post,  sailed  silently  away. 

Dr.  Connor  who  saw  Carleton’s  altered  coun- 
tenance and  knew  what  w^as  passing  in  his  mind, 
engaged  the  sexton  in  conversation  while  his 
young  friend  recovered  composure  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  it.  He  then  led  the  way  towards 
a little  cluster  of  monuments  on  a plot  of  ground 
kept  with  nicer  care  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
enclosure,  and  separate  or  rather  divided  from 
them  by  a yew'  tree  hedge  cut  into  openings  in 
the  form  of  gothic  arches. 

“There,”  said  he,  “w'e  cannot  say, 

‘ The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,’ 

in  the  sense  of  the  poet.  Perhaps,  although  not 
known  in  history,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  those 
to  whom  these  monitments  were  first  raised  who 
did  not  merit  a niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
They  were  men  to  tell  of,  Jonathan.” 

“ They  were,  your  reverence.  It  does  me  as 
much  good,  sir,  (begging  your  pardon)  as  a ser- 
mon. to  be  thinking  of  ’em.  How  they  fought 
for  the  Protestant  Church,  and  gave,  many  a one 
of  them,  house  and  lands,  aye,  and  some  of  them 
life,  to  defend  it,  and  now  how  it  defends  them 
in  their  tombs,  and  their  children  and  followers 
m houses  and  estates.  See,  sir,  how  sheltered 
they  are.  On  the  roughest  day  you  could  see 
the  shrubs  in  that  little  spot  without  a stir  in 
their  branches,  just  as  still  as  the  tombs  them- 
selves.” 

“ Still,”  said  Carleton  as  they  passed  into  the 
enclosure,  “ still,  as  their  once  fiery  spirits.  Our 
good  old  guide  is  not  wrong  in  his  description 
of  the  tranquilizing  effect  of  a spot  like  this. 
Were  all  buried  in  this  nook,  all  I mean  to  whom 
these  monuments  were  first  erected,  soldiers'!” 

“ Not  a man  that  wasn’t,  sir,  anil  that  was 
not  a brave  soldier.” 

“ Were  all  on  the  rigl.  side  in  your  wars,  all 
on  one  side.” 

“ No,  in  troth  were  they  not.  There  on  your 
right  is  the  tomb  of  a Lumley,  that  rode  out  a 
volunteer-like  with  Captain  Palliser  the  day  we 
were  betrayed  ; and  close  beside  him  under  the 
same  tree,  may  be  both  of  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies feeding  its  roots,  there  is  a Neville  that 
fought  at  Aughrim  with  St.  Ruth,  and  afterwards 
was  at  Limerick  when  it  was  besieged  and  ta- 
ken. Well,  it’s  a moving  thing  to  see  them 
there  now  so  quiet.  I remember  well  Captain 
Lumley  and  his  angry  looks.  He  was  made  a 
prisoner  with  us,  and  all  he  was  mortified  for 
was,  that  he  couldn’t  fight  at  Aughrim.  Cap- 
tain Palliser  made  his  escape  out  of  prison  and 
joined  the  army  in  time,  but  how  the  other  did 


swear  and  storm  when  he  heard  of  the  battle 
I remember  one  day  I made  free  to  remind  hit 
of  the  proclamation  against  cursing  and  sweat 
ing  that  was  out  in  the  army  before  we  were  bt 
trayed,  and  would  you  believe  it,  sir,  he  nevt 
said — wrong  you  did  it  Ligget.  I told  him  the 
the  sentries  that  kept  guard,  all  understood  th 
meaning  of  English  oaths,  and  that  it  looked  lik 
disrespect  to  the  king  and  the  general,  for  a 
officer  of  the  royal  army  to  swear  in  such  a wa 
contrary  to  regulations.  What  did  he  say,,  hi 
you  are  right,  soldier,  I hope  I’ll  remember  : 
another  time,  but  still,  I am  sure  allowanc 
wmuld  be  made  for  a case  like  mine.  To  be  t£ 
ken  in  such  a silly  way  and  chained  up,  whil 
men  are  fighting  for  the  king  and  cause.” 

“ An  unhappy  affair  that  was,  Jonathan  ; te 
the  story  of  it  to  Mr.  Carleton;  he  has  neve 
heard  it.” 

“ With  submission  to  your  reverence.  W 
left  Birr,  sir,  of  a morning — a party  of  from  sis 
ty  to  eighty  infantry,  headed  by  Captain  Pallise 
and  Lieutenant  Armstrong,  in  company  wit 
Captain  Lumley.  He  did  not  like  to  be  out  < 
anything  that  was  doing,  so  he  asked  leave  t 
join.  There  was  a report  that  every  office 
except  Captain  Palliser,  had  doubts  about  th 
guide  ; but  the  captain  would  not  be  persuade 
to  give  in  to  them.  Well,  sir,  after  a march  t 
about  three  hours,  we  came  near  the  top  of 
high  hill,  and  a halt  was  ordered,  not  by  beat  ( 
drum,  but  the  front  rank  halted,  and  the  woi 
was  passed  along  the  line  for  us  to  halt,  an 
ground  arms.  Then  the  three  officers  and  M: 
grath,  the  guide,  stepped  out  from  the  lines,  an 
we  saw  them  near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  talkin 
and  making  signs.  We  soon  got  our  order 
and  marched  forward.  It  was  easy  to  see  wh< 
the  guide  was  praised  for  and  rewarded. 

“ In  a low  hollow,  about  a quarter  of  a mil 
off,  there  was  a party  of  Rapparees  resting  quit 
at  their  ease,  and  a drove  of  black  cattle  an 
sheep,  not  less,  it  might  be,  than  a dozen  scoi 
in  all,  in  the  meadow  about  them.  They  coul 
not,  we  thought,  escape,  as  we  were  still  haj 
by  a thick  grove,  and  the  guide  showed  a pat 
that  wound  through  the  trees,  and  where  w 
could  be  out  of  sight  until  we  were  near  enoug 
for  action. 

“ Ragged  and  disorderly  enough  they  looke( 
sir,  for  men  to  be  called  soldiers  ; and  still  the 
had  a kind  of  discipline.  You’d  see  a party  i 
them  lying  about  in  a field — the  men,  many  ( 
them  bare-legged  and  bare-headed — the  fe' 
horsemen  riding  without  stirrups ; and  som( 
times  you’d  see  mats  of  straw  spread  over  the 
breasts  by  way  of  armour — it’s  little  it  defende 
them. 

“ Well,  when  we  could  come  in  sight  of  then 
and  prepare  to  charge,  at  the  first  report  of 
firelock,  or  the  first  sound  of  trumpet,  you  con 
see  the  fellows  start  up  and  get  into  a kind  i 
order,  as  if  they  would  fight  to  the  last.  On  vi 
used  to  come,  and,  all  of  a sudden,  not  a rag 
them  would  be  in  sight.  Here  and  there,  ma; 
be,  a half-naked  carcase  would  be  lying,  hr 
whatever  had  life  in  it  would  be  gone — it  us( 
to  be  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  them  i 
quick.  And  then  again,  at  some  signal  unknow 
to  us,  the  hills  all  round  would  be  alive  wr 
them.  Yes,  sir,  they  would  sink  into  the  boj 
till  nothing  was  above  the  mire  but  their  head 
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concealed  in  grass  and  rushes ; they  knew  so 
well  the  depth  of  every  moss  and  quagmire, 
they  could  find  bottom  just  alongside  of  places 
where  that  church  and  steeple  would  easily  be 
covered.  They  could  hide  behind  turf-stacks,  j 
hay-ricks,  heaps  of  stones,  in  little  caves  and- 
I hollows,  in  such  a way  that  you  would  think 
j there  was  not  a head  or  hoof  of  them  in  sight, 
land  maybe  a minute  after  you’d  find  your  party 
I surrounded  by  them  on  every  side.  ’Twas  like 
what  you’d  read  of  in  story-books,  or  what  poor 
I blinded  cratures  tell  of  the  fairies.  And  still, 
lyour  reverence,  we  never  could  bring  ourselves 
to  have  any  fear  of  such  poor  scare-crows,  but 
whenever  we  come  in  view  of  a party,  looked 
upon  them  as  prisoners  or  prey. 

“ Well,  sir,  it  was  just  such  a party  as  one  of 
these  we  saw  before  us  ; horned  cattle  grazing 
at  large,  and  the  Rapparees  themselves,  some 
moving  about  among  the  cows,  milking  them 
and  keeping  them  within  bounds — some  lying 
lazy  and  half  naked  on  the  sod  ; you’d  say  the 
very  beasts  themselves  looked  more  human  and 
civil  than  their  keepers.  My  gentleman  the 
guide  stood  there  on  the  hill-top  till  we  all  past. 
We  were  soon — I may  well  say,  gentlemen, 
soon  enough — in  upon  the  Rapparees,  and  cer- 
tainly it  did  not  take  much  persuasion  to  make 
ithem  fly,  or  us  to  pursue.  But  the  thing  look- 
ed ugly  enough,  when  from  every  side  of  us,  in 
the  low,  boggy  ground,  shots  began  to  tell  upon 
our  party.  This  was  bad,  but  it  was  soon  from 
bad  to  worse  ; we  saw  ourselves  surrounded  by 
a strong  body,  or,  I might  say,  several  strong 
bodies,  posted  on  the  sides  of  hills  that  com- 
manded a little  flat  piece  of  ground  where  the 
Rapparees  had  drawn  us  on  by  flying  before 
us.  The  fellows  were  not  long  idle;  they  sa- 
luted us  with  a very  damaging  volley  that  we 
[returned  as  well  as  we  could — the  best  we  could 
do  was  but  a poor  return. 

“ Well,  gentlemen,  there  was  an  old  tower  or 
castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  valley.  The 
captain  ordered  us  to  make  for  it  in  double  quick 
time,  and,  to  our  surprise  and  great  relief,  we 
found  it  without  a guard.  The  lower  part  was 
open,  and  as  the  firelocks  were  able  to  tell  on  us 
there,  we  took  post  on  the  story  above,  with  two 
openings  in  it,  from  which  we  could  annoy  the 
enemy  ; v/e  soon  found  that  they  could  annoy  us 
too,  so  we  were  ordered  to  sit  down  under  the 
level  of  the  windows,  and  out  of  the  range  of 
the  bullets. 

“ ’Twas  bad  enough,  only  that  it  was  among 
the  fortunes  of  war.  \Ve  found  that  out  of  our 
whole  party  there  were  but  twenty  of  us  in  the 
tower  twenty  rank  and  file  I mean — the  three 
officers  were  there  ; both  Lieutenant  Armstrong 
and  Captain  Lumley  wounded. 

“ Captain  Palliser  tried  to  cheer  us  up.  ‘ You 
see,  m}^  lads,  said  he,  ‘ these  fellow’s  never  do 
[their  work  completely  ; they  laid  an  ambush  for 
[US,  and  left  this  defensive  position  for  our  ac- 
icommodation  ; only  be  steady  and  maintain  it 

you  shall  soon  see  that  our  condition  has  be- 
come theirs.  Magrath  had  a fast  horse,  and  he 
will  soon  have  out  reinforcements.’ 

“ Although  the  captain  spoke  brave  enough, 
w’e  had  not  much  dependence  on  his  words  ; 
indeed,  I thought  he  had  as  little  himself;  still’ 
what  he  said  was  reasonable — we  had  nothing 
fur  it  but  to  defend  ourselves.  ° 
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“ After  a short  time,  the  firing  against  us 
ceased  altogether,  and  on  looking  out  of  the 
window.  Captain  Lumley  reported  that  they 
w'ere  still  drawm  up  in  different  divisions,  and 
(standing  as  if  on  parade.  So  he  lay  down,  the 
wound  in  his  leg  making  it  troublesome  to  stand. 
It  was  bandaged  up  as  well  as  we,  in  our  coarse 
W’ay,  could  do  the  thing  ; but,  no  doubt,  it  gave 
him  pain,  and  he  had  time,  now  we  were  idle, 
to  feel  it. 

“ Well,  we  all  remained  sitting  or  lying  down, 
and  after  a while,  we  began  to  look  in  each 
o.her’s  faces,  uncomfortable  enough.  A thin, 
sharp  smoke  was  for  some  time  back  creeping 
like  over  the  floor ; it  took  our  breath  short 
betimes,  and  many  of  us  had  severe  fits  of 
coughing.  Then  we  became  uneasy ; the  smoke 
grew  thicker  and  darker;  it  came  up  in  a flood 
or  rising  mist  through  the  stone  staircase 
wrought  in  the  wall.  Our  faces,  as  we  looked 
at  each  other,  grew’  terrible — more  terrible  than 
they  say  the  looks  of  spectres  are.  The  smoke 
curled  around  us,  moving  so  dreadfully  until  we 
hardly  knew  whether  the  countenances  of  one 
another  were  our  own,  or  if  they  belonged  to  the 
creeping,  encroaching  thing  that  was  stifling  us 
all,  and  changing  so  wonderfully  every  thing  we 
could  look  upon. 

“ It  was  not  long  before  all  was  d^rk,  and 
from  loud  talk  and  cries,  we  grew  silent,  every 
man  of  us ; then  we  could  hear  a sound  like 
that  of  flesh  meat  over  a smart  fire,  and  then 
came  into  our  dark  shelter  something  worse 
than  the  darkness  and  the  stifling.  What  a 
stench  it  was  ! There  was  not  a heart  among 
us  that  did  not  quake  at  it ! 

“ ‘ By ,’  cries  out  Captain  Lumley,  ‘ they 

are  burning  the  brave  fellows  that  fell,  and  are 
poisoning  us  like  rats,  as  w’e  are,  if  we  bear  it. 
Palliser,’  says  he,  ‘ they  have  us  in  a trap  ; I can 
only  limp,  but  I’ll  do  what  a wounded  man  can, 
if  you  will  give  an  order  that  men  may  act  upon.’ 

“Well,  gentlemen,  after  a little,  down  we 
went,  through  smoke  as  black  and  horrid  as  ever 
men  lived  through— darkness  that  might  be  felt, 
as  the  Scripture  says  ; and  that  dreadful  smell ! 
For  a while  we  could  not  see  when  we  got  into 
the  light,  but  when  we  did,  there  was  to  the 
amount  of  a regiment  drawn  out  around  the 
gateway.  We  had  no  hope  or  thought  but  of 
dying — and  dying  like  soldiers ; but  an  officer, 
holding  up  a handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  stepped  forward.  Captain  Palliser,  the 
only  officer  without^  wound  with  us,  met  him. 
The  end  was,  that  e laid  down  our  arms,  and 
became  prisoners  oil'war,  and,  except  the  Cap- 
tain, who  made  his  escape,  remained  shut  upflu-. 
Limerick  while  Aughrim  was  won,  and  unfif 
Limerick  itself  surrendered. 

“ As  to  Captain  Lumley,  he  said  he  never  for- 
gave the  bringing  the  dead  bodies  of  our  own 
men  against  us  in  such  a shocking  way.  Does 
your  reverence  remember  the  revenge  he  plan- 
ned!” 

“ There  was  something,  I think,  of  an  un- 
christian direction  in  his  will,  but  I really  for- 
get it  I” 

“ Why,  your  reverence,  he  left  the  estates  to 
his  nephew — the  nephew  that  was  called  stub- 
born Jack — on  certain  conditions  ; one  of  them 
was  that  he  shouldn’t  marry  a papist,  and  some 
others  of  the  same  kind.  The  poor  captain 
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gave  directions  for  his  funeral ; fifty  Irishmen  I 
were  to  be  invited ; two  quarts  of  usquebaugh  1 
were  to  be  laid  before  each  man  of  this  quare 
party  ; and  another  thing  was  to  be  placed,  too, 
before  every  one  of  them — a long  knife,  a skene, 
as  they  call  it,  or  a dirk  ; it  was  an  odd  will,  sir.” 

“Surely,”  said  Dr.  Connor,  “you  do  not 
mean  to  say,  Jonathan,  that  you  believe  the 
story  of  such  a will  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. It  is  too  dreadful  to  tliink  of” 

“ But  the  will  was  made,  and  moreover,  stub- 
born Jack  was  sued  at  law  about  the  property, 
for  not  complying  with  it.  I remember  well,  an 
oily  cousin  he  had,  that  discoursed  about  the 
sin  of  destroying  so  many  lives.  The  will  was 
the  talk  of  the  country,  and  many  a one  went  to 
the  wake,  to  see  about  it.  The  cousin,  silky 
Simon,  goes  there,  and  he  had  a power  of  speech 
with  Jack — so  tliey  settled  it  between  them — 
and  when  the  fifty  bogtrotters  walked  into  the 
room  where  the  liody  lay,  every  man  found  a 
famous  slice  of  beef  and'  bread  at  his  service, 
and  under  it,  when  liis  meal  was  ended,  a silver 
crown-piece — and  so  they  all  attended  to  the 
grave  without  bloodshed  or  quarreling. 

“ Well,  it  was  not  long  before  Jack  was 
brought  to  trouble  for  his  good  conduct.  Silky 
Simon,  after  persuading  him  to  it,  takes  the  law 
of  hirn,  to  break  the  will,  because  Jack  didn’t 
keep  to  it.  The  neighbours  said  it  was  quare 
enough  that  a property  won  by  doing  good  exe- 
cution against  the  Irish,  was  to  be  lost  by  spa- 
ring them.  How  Jack  was  always  stubborn 
against  his  uncle,  while  he  lived — and  was  now 
like  to  suffer  for  stubbornness  after  the  old  man’s 
death — and  how  silky  was  at  last  to  have  the 
reward  of  all  his  suppleness,  and  quare  enough, 
too,  of  being  supple  when  the  proper  time  for 
being  so  seemed  past  and  gone — but  what  a 
shout  there  was  in  the  court,  when  a witness 
wms  called  for  Jack,  a carpenter  that  made  a 
false  bottom  for  the  table,  and  proved  that 
there  was  a jar  of  usquebaugh  and  a skene  be- 
fore every  man,  although  nobody,  except  Jack 
and  himself  knew  of  it — and  so,  the  judge  said 
that  the  will  was  complied  with,  for  there  was 
no  word  in  it  about  any  man  seeing  the  things. 

“ Moreover,  there  w’as  a parson  brought  out, 
who  had  a will  made  by  Captain  Lumley  when 
it  was  thought  he  was  on  dying — the  same  with 
the  other,  except  for  the  plot  about  the  funeral, 
and  saying,  ‘ Whereas,  I,  Savage  Lumley,’  and 
here  the  old  sexton  assumed  the  tone  of  one 
reading  a law  document,  as  he  continued  his 
recital,  ‘ did  give  a direction  not  becoming  a 
Christian,  in  a will  made  by  me,  ordering  usque- 
baugh and  a dagger  to  be  given  to  Irish  who 
were  to  be  invited  to  my  wake,  it  is  my  dying 
wish  that  my  heir,  John  Lumley,  commonly 
called  stubborn  Jack,  shall  not  comply  with  this 
my  wicked  desire,  of  which  I do  repent  me.’ 
This  was  made,  your  reverence,  after  the  other 
will — but  the  captain  recovered  again,  and  it 
would  not  be  remembered,  only  for  Parson 
Moore,  that  never  stopped  raking  among  old 
papers  till  he  found  it. 

“ Here’s  the  monument,  sir,  and  close  by,  so 
friendly  like,  the  vaults  of  the  Nevilles.  A long 
line  of  them  there  was,  sir,  always  true  to  their 
king  and  country,  till  the  troubled  times  that 
came  by  the  means  of  this  poor  papist,  James, 
and  his  party,  and  the  Nevilles,  sir,  good  Pro- 
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testants  for  all  that — Howsomever,  the 
that’s  now  in  Garretstown  is  a true  Hanoveria 
and  took  the  oaths — there’s  the  stone  he  set 
for  the  two  that  went  before  him,  father  a f* 
son.  He  wanted  to  have  a stone  set  up  in  t 
church,  only  the  doctor — that’s  Doctor  Vys 
that  was  here  before  your  reverence — w 
mighty  particular — I remember  his  very  worciss 
‘I  judge  no  man,’  said  he,  ‘but  this  unhap 
gentleman  provoked  his  violent  end,  and  w 
committing  sin  when  he  met  the  wound  he  di 
of— -it  would  be  a sinful  compliance  with  t|al 
times  to  yield  to  Mr.  Neville’s  request.” 
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“ And  tell  me,  I charge  you,  ye  clan  of  my  spouse. 


Why  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  knit  ye  your  brows  f 


‘ ’Tis  Albert’s  self,  of  Albert  come  to  tell  1 ' 
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The  sexton  suddenly  broke  off,  and  seem  iw 
to  listen — re 

“Can  you  hear  a cry,  gentlemen  1 My  c 
ears  are  dull  enough ; but  I think  there’s 
burying  coming.” 

“ Yes,  Jonathan  ; the  cry  can  be  plainly  hea^li 
now.” 

“A  sad  story,  sir,  if  this  is  the  corpse  tin 
grave  was  dug  for  this  morning.  What  a woi 
it  is,  the  Lord  be  good  to  us.  Three  sons,Jsf 
daughter,  and  a mother,  all  to  die  within 
week’s  time,  and  through  the  means  of  a dc|ei 
The  poor  old  man  that’s  left  behind,  the  bt 
thing  to  be  wished  for  him  is  not  to  be  lo 
after  them.” 

“ What  a shocking  affair  ! Five  persons  b 
ten  in  one  family  ! ” 

“No,  young  gentleman,”  continued  the  se 
ton  ; “ these  deaths  came  through  the  death  i, 
a dog,  not  madness.  The  youngest  son  had 
little  spaniel  that  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  tau^jmi 
many  tricks  to.  The  eldest  brother  said  it  us 
to  keep  him  from  his  work,  and  wanted  him 
give  it  away.  What  chance  he  had.  Wtfke 
Mr.  Neville  sent  Will,  that’s  the  youngest, 
to  a gentleman  beyond  Dublin  with  a honijie 
The  Brasils  were  all  well  liked  at  Garretstowi 
At  the  name  Brasil,  Carleton  started,  and  fk 
changed  looks  of  alarm  with  Dr.  Connor.  By  mi 
strong  effort,  however,  he  mastered  his  agit  ed 
tion,  and  did  not  interrupt  the  sexton’s  narrati 
“ It  was  old  Will  Brasil,  your  reverence,  tllee 
saved  the  heir  —him  that  lies  under  that  stone  m 
when  he  was  lust  after  the  attack  on  the  houjtii 
when  Marmaduke  Neville  and  his  good  la 
were  carried  away.  Many  a sore  heart  andtiii 
sorrowful  cry  was  after  them.  Well,  it  w 
Brasil  that  got  the  child,  and  brought  him  bat  e 
There  was  great  rejoicing  at  Garretstown,  a 
it  was  not  long  till  the  child  was  here  with  n 
May  be  your  reverence — but  it  is  not  with  me 
mix  up  my  foolish  old  talking  with  what  is  s<  r, 
in  the  country.  Well,  sir,  Brasil  was^lways  Si 
favourite,  and  he  was  soon  well  to  do,  with® 
strong  house  and  a good  farm.  So  Mr.  Nevi  ke 
sent  off  young  WDl  with  the  horse  ; and  wh  k 
he  was  away,  what  does  his  brother  do  but  1 eii 
the  spaniel  and  bury  him.  Will  comes  home  tii 
a week  or  a fortnight,  and  neither  mother,  ijln 
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ister,  nor  father,  nor  brother  could,  with  all 
lieir  kindness,  make  him  disremember  the  dog. 

I « Where’s  Juba,’  says  he,  ‘ He  used  to  be  be- 
Ire  any  of  ye  to  welcome  me.’ 

I “ So  they  told  him  he  was  lost. 

I “ ‘ He  strayed  away,’  says  the  brother, 
i “ ‘ And  I’ll  stray  away  after  him,’  says  Will, 
kssing  out  of  the  door,  and  going  from  one 
liighbour  to  another  for  tale  or  tidings  of  his 
(aniel. 

(“At  last  he  was  told  the  truth — somebody 
Eat  owed  tbe  family  a spite  told  it  to  him.  He 
as  shown  to  the  place  where  the  poor  beast 
y.  What  do  you  think  of  him  but  dug  it  up, 
id  it  on  the  ground,  and  it  in  such  a state;  and 
iwn  he  lies  by  the  side  of  the  heap  of  corrup- 
)n  to  cry  over  it.  Oh,  sir,  there’s  great  ten- 
Tness,  with  all  their  bad,  in  the  heart  of  many 
papist.  It’s  my  belief,  your  reverence,  that 
metimes  God  gives  them  loving  dispositions 
make  amends  for  their  bad  religion.  Any 
ay,  poor  Basil  lay  crying  over  his  dog,  till  he 
inted  dead  at  his  side.  He  was  found  and 
covered.  They  brought  him  home,  and  in 
ree  days  the  doctor  said  he  was  in  a bad  fever, 
’ell,  he  died  ; and  so  did  brothers,  sister,  and 
other.  The  last  of  them,  the  mother,  is  on 
■r  way  here  now.  You  can  see  them,  as  well 
hear  them,  sir,  crying  about  her.” 

“ Liggat,”said  Dr.  Connor,  “ look  down  yon- 
r to  the  grove  at  the  corner,  where  the  road 
rns  to  Ballyricken.  Do  your  eyes  serve  you 
see  1 Am  I right  1 You,  Mr.  Carleton,  have 
lunger  eyes  than  either  of  us.  The  grove 
ems  to  me  full  of  men.” 

“ Thronged,”  said  the  younger  party. 

“ I know  what’s  in  your  reverence's  thoughts,” 
ied  the  sexton ; and  I’m  afraid  you’re  right, 
s the  Lander’s  faction.  They’ll  be  for  carrying 
f the  corpse  to  Ballyricken  churchyard.  The 
iSils  will  never  bear  such  an  affront.  Look, 
cried  the  old  man  passionately,  striking  his 
iff  violently  on  the  ground,  “ as  sure  as  the 
ad  are  in  their  graves,  there’s  bare-headed 
;ter  crossing  the  field  towards  the  grove.  It’s 
I common  fight,  and  no  common  mischief,' 
here  bare-headed  Peter  comes  to  lead  it.  Oh  ! 
any  a grave  will  be  dug  for  company  to  the 
e that’s  open  there  !” 

“ There’s  not  a moment  to  lose,”  said  Dr.  Con- 
r,  speaking  to  himself,  as  with  his  young  com- 
nion  he  hastened  to  the  horses  : both  were  im- 
adiately  mounted  and  in  motion. 

The  churchyard  occupied  the  crest  of  a gen- 
I eminence,  the  centre  of  a little  amphitheatre, 
rrounded  by  hills  of  a much  more  commanding 
fitude. 

Down  one  of  these  the  funeral  train  was 
nding,  while  below,  at  the  base  of  the  little 
ivation  on  which  the  churchyard  w'as  spread, 
e party  apparently  lying  in  ambush  were  hid- 
n from  the  mourners,  but  visible  to  those  who 
me  in  an  opposite  direction. 

As  the  two  gentlemen  galloped  down  the  slope, 
•.  Connor  hurriedly  explained  the  nature  of 
3 apprehensions.  The  family  of  the  deceased 
serted  in  many  instances  a right  to  decide 
lere  a burial  should  take  place,  and  here  the 
latives  by  blood,  who  had  been  at  feud  with 
sir  connexions,  came,  as  it  were,  to  reclaim 
sir  own,  and  to  divorce  in  death  the  union 
rich  in  life  it  would  be  criminal  to  disturb. 


The  funeral  train  drew  near  to  their  enemies, 
and  Dr.  Connor  and  his  young  friend  spurred 
faster.  Their  gallop  became  accelerated  almost 
to  racing  speed,  when  they  saw  a man  issue 
from  the  grov.e,  his  head  and  arms  bare,  except 
from  the  shaggy  fell  of  sun-burnt  hair  with 
which  both  were  thickly  covered.  Immediately 
after  him  a wild  multitude  followed,  each  as  he 
sprang  into  the  road  brandishing  a weapon,  and 
leaping  aloft  into  the  air  as  in  the  exuberance 
of  life  and  force. 

“Faster,  dear  boy,  faster,”  cried  the  clergy- 
man. “ Ay,  now  it  comes.” 

They  were  late  in  their  good  intent  and  en- 
terprise. The  moment  the  ambushed  party  ap- 
peared outside  the  wood,  they  were  seen  by 
those  who  led  the  advance  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, nor  was  there  a moment’s  doubt  as  to 
their  intentions.  Both  parties  plunged  into  the 
conflict.  On  the  one  side,  the  horses  which  bore 
the  vehicle  where  the  coffin  was,  were  lashed 
into  a fiery  gallop  with  purpose  to  trample  down 
every  obstacle ; on  the  other  side,  preparation 
had  been  made  for  such  an  attempt,  and  obsta- 
cles raised  across  the  road,  which  brought  the 
funeral  procession  to  a sudden  halt,  and  threw 
the  whole  line  into  confusion.  Then  the  tumult 
and  the  battle  began — horse  and  foot,  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  mixing  in  the  contention 
without  a thought  of  mercy  or  fear. 

Still  the  two  horsemen  urged  on  their  gallant 
beasts,  and  were  now  near  enough  to  call  out 
aloud  to  the  sanguinary  combatants.  Voice  and 
gesture  were  alike  vain.  As  well  might  they 
invite  a stormy  sea  to  be  still,  or  a devouring 
fire  to  leave  its  rich  prey  unconsumed.  They 
were  galloping  on,  had  alreai^  passed  prostrate 
and  bleeding  bodies,  but  the  opportunity  was  nut 
given  them  to  prove  whether  the  exposure  of 
their  own  persons  in  the  affray  would  have  any 
good  effect.  Three  horsemen,  two  of  them  in 
black,  rode  in  from  a cross  road  before  them  and 
plunged  into  the  crowd,  scattering  the  multitude 
on  every  side,  and  laying  about  them  with  heavy 
whips  and  strong  arms,  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  condition  or  the  demerits  of  victors  or 
vanquished,  wounded  or  unhurt. 

If  Virgil  had  seen  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
quell  a faction  fight  in  Ireland,  his  simile  for  the 
exploit  of  Neptune  pacifying  the  wild  waste  of 
waters  in  commotion  would  be  easily  accounted 
for. 

Had  magistrates,  attended  by  their  constables, 
attempted  to  ride  down  the  disorder  of  this  fu- 
neral conflict,  the  two  parties,  irritated  at  the 
intrusion  and  blended  into  one  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  new  body,  would  have  joined  heart  and 
hand  for  its  overthrow  ; but  it  was  a wholly  dif- 
ferent affair  when  the  peace-maker  was  a priest. 
At  his  hands  even  peace  was  acceptable,  at 
least  it  was  endurable. 

All  was  hushed  and  still  as  Dr.  Connor  and 
his  young  friend  reined  up  in  line  with  the 
priests,  who  received  them  respectfully ; it  was 
no  time,  however,  for  ceremony. 

“ Peter  Landers  stand  here  before  me,”  said 
Father  Fitzpatrick.  “ Look  round  you.  Is  that 
your  work — or  that,  or  that — the  victim  writhing 
in  sharp  pain ; or  he,  that  strong  man,  beaten 
into  insensibility  1 Stand  here,  Peter,  ‘bare- 
headed’ they  call  you,  hard-hearted,  too,  you 
1 may  be  called.”  And  a man,  bare-headed  and 
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bare-armed,  his  hair  thick  and  matted  as  an  an- 
cient glyb,  which  was  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
sword,  ids  arms,  dress,  and  face  smeared  with 
blood,  his  own  and  others,  advanced  and  stood 
alone  before  the  mounted  party. 

“ Will  Brasil,”  cried  the  priest,  “ Will  Brasil.” 

“ That’s  me  you’re  calling,  father  dear,”  cried 
out  a wretched  creature,  who  had  never  parted 
the  coffin  through  all  the  preceding  tumult  ” I 
was  Will  Brasil  they  used  to  say.  Oh  must  I 
come  from  her  that’s  here  !” 

” Come  to  me,  W’ill,  I want  you,”  rejoined 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick. 

The  poor  man,  as  if  unconsciously,  obeyed ; 
first  kissing  the  coffin,  and  then  crossing  himself 
devoutly.  As  he  moved  slowly  forward,  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  the  silence  was 
unbroken  by  a breath — his  tottering  footsteps 
alone  disturbed  the  stillness.  At  last  he  stood 
confronted  with  the  sanguinary  leader  of  the  af- 
fray. It  was  a mournful  contrast — the  savage 
strength  and  blood-stained  face  and  form  of  the 
rude  gladiator,  awed  by  the  priest,  opposed  to 
the  wasted  and  tottering  frame  of  the  subdued 
and  miserable  old  man. 

“ Look  upon  him,  Peter,”  said  Dr.  Fitzpat- 
rick ; ■*  is  this  your  triumph — to  rob  an  aged 
broken  man  like  him,  of  the  companion  of  forty 
years — to  separate  them  in  the  gravel” 

“ No,  no,  father,”  moaned  the  old  man,  “ we 
will  lie  together,  ay,  and  wake  together.  Oh, 
yes  we  will.” 

Peter  the  bare-headed  attempted  no  reply, 
but  ventured  a look  over  the  crowd  as  if  to  re- 
mind himself  that  there  were  other  triumphs 
than  over  men  in  decrepitude. 

” I know  what  you  mean,”  continued  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick,  “ and  you  ought  to  tremble  for  it. 
You  did  worse  than  rob  the  dying;  you  propo- 
-eed  to  do  violence  to  the  dead.  Which  is  there 
of  you  all,”  said  he,  looking  round,  “who  could 
say  before  God  and  your  own  heart  that  you  be- 
lieved Honor  Brasil,  born  Landers,  desired  to 
lie  in  the  churchyard  of  Ballyricken  1 Is  there  I 
one  amongst  you  that  will  dare  to  tell  me  he 
knew  thisl”  (A  pause.)  “Not  one,  not  one. 
Is  there  one  among  ye  that  believed  or  thought 
itl — Thought  that  the  mother  would  separate 
from  her  hardy  sons — her  innocent  and  comely 
daughter — from  the  man  that  will  soon  follow 
her,  the  man  she  has  lived  with  for  forty  years 
of  happiness  or  trouble  1 Which  of  ye,  is  there 
one  of  ye,  believes  this  of  the  good  wife  and  the 
fond  mother  I” 

No  sound  except  sobs  from  the  old  man  fol- 
lowed the  demand. 

“ Not  one,”  resumed  Dr.  Fitzpatrick.  “And 
ye  dared  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  dead.  Ye 
that  would  swear  vengeance,  ay,  even  to  the 
death,  against  the  man  that  comes  between  ye 
and  a wretched  cabin  with  its  acre  of  land — ye 
take  it  on  ye  to  say  to  one  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted that  you  will  refuse  her  the  grave  she 
was  to  lie  in.  Down^on  your  knees  and  pray 
God  to  pardon  ye  ; give  God  thanks  that  he 
saved  ye  from  the  black  crime  ye  thought  to 
perpetrate.  I give  him  thanks  for  ye,”  said  he, 
lifting  up  his  face  and  pausing  in  his  discourse, 
while  the  crowd  dropped  upon  their  knees,  and 
many  hands  beat  upon  troubled  and  subdued 
breasts.  “ What  a curse  and  a visitation  have 
ye  been  spared,”  he  continued.  “To  put  the 


dead  out  of  her  grave  ; do  you  think  she  could 
rest  where  you  banished  her  1 — to  put  the  dead 
out  of  her  grave,  to  force  her  to  haunt  ye. 
Where  would  she  be  when  ye  would  not  give 
her  quiet  in  the  house  of  death  1 — where,  but 
near  her  persecutors  ; in  the  dark  night  before 
your  eyes  ; in  the  day  heavy  and  dark  upon 
your  spirits — never  to  be  away  from  ye — never ; 
haunting  ye  through  your  desolate  lives,  and 
meeting  ye  as  ye  departed  into  another  world, 
to  call  for  God’s  sorest  vengeance  on  the  de- 
frauders and  oppressors  of  what  heaven  pro- 
tects and  honours  most — the  faithful  departed 
— the  holy  dead  !” 

Whether  by  eloquence,  authority,  or  super- 
stition, the  multitude  were  wholly  subdued. 
Those  whose  wounds  had  disabled  them  were 
removed  into  neighbouring  houses,  to  await  the 
attendance  of  a surgeon,  for  whom  a messenger 
was  dispatched.  They  of  both  parties  whose 
strength  sufficed  for  such  an  exertion,  joined  in 
one  common  train,  and  accompanied  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  to  their  last  earthly  resting 
place.  The  clergymen  of  the  two  churches  and 
their  twm  companions  formed  part  of  the  pro- ! 
cession,  and  remained  in  the  churchyard  untiF 
the  groups  had  dispersed  in  the  direction  of 
their  several  habitations.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  party  of  five  should  proceed  to  Dr.  Connor’s 
for  rest  and  refreshment. 

The  day  had  passed  in  a manner  to  disap- 
point the  hope  which  opened  at  its  dawn. 
Some  information  was  expected  from  the  sex- 
ton. He  had  confirmed  suspicions  as  to  the 
name  and  description  of  the  parties  by  whom 
the  false  heir  had  been,  or  was  said  to  have 
been,  procured,  to  the  exclusion  of  Neville. 
The  information  was  obtained — obtained  with- 
out difficulty,  mystery,  or  delay.  One  of  these 
parties  was  now  committed  to  the  silent  grave, 
the  other  was  at  hand  ; but  distance  and  obscu- 
rity could  not  separate  him  more  effectually 
from  those  who  wished  to  question  him  than 
his  afflicting  circumstances. 

A few  friends  still  lingered  around  him  as  he 
lay  on  the  grave  over  which  the  sod  had  been 
spread  and  smoothed  down.  They  would  not 
tear  him  violently  away,  and  could  not  abandon 
him.  After  some  time  the  priest  resolved  to 
try  what  his  authority  could  effect.  He  rode  t 
near  him,  and  called  his  name.  ! 

“ Is  this,”  said  he,  “ what  she  would  expect 
of  ye  1” 

He  did  not  mean  to  conclude,  but  the  misera-  i 
ble  old  man  interrupted  him.  He  lifted  his  face 
from  the  ground,  and  said  with  a steady  voice : 

“ No  ; I was  trying,  God  forgive  me,  if  I could 
die  ; and  die  I ought  not  and  cannot  till  I do  her 
bidding.” 

The  group  of  his  friends  and  relatives  had 
fallen  back  as  the  gentlemen  approached,  and 
when  the  poor  man  attempted  to  rise,  young 
Neville  was  the  readiest  to  offer  assistance. 
The  old  man  accepted  the  proffered  aid,  and  by 
slow  and  painful  efforts  raised  himself  He 
stood  for  a moment,  as  if  to  recover  from  a se- 
vere exertion,  and  then  for  the  first  time  lifted 
his  head  to  thank  his  supporter. 

The  moment  he  looked  in  the  young  man’s 
face,  his  whole  appearance  became  so  suddenly 
and  marvelously  altered  that  every  countenance 
in  the  surrounding  group  reflected  wonder. 
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Id  The  old  man  shook  and  gasped  ; Neville’s  pro- 
id  lecting  arm  prevented  him  from  falling,  but  he 
e.  pank  down  slowly  upon  the  grave,  rocked  him- 
iself'backward  and  forward,  and  muttered  a low, 
Bl  anintelligible  chant;  after  which  he  spoke  in  a 
re  whisper,  but  not  indistinctly  ; every  ear  was 
mpent  down  and  on  the  strain  for  his  words  : 
r;  “Honor,  Honor  dear,  he’s  here — he’s  here; 
id  mu  saw  him,  dear,  with  the  grand  in  the  shout- 
d,  ng  streets — there’s  grander  here  than  ever  they 
e-  vere,  but  no  one  is  to  disturb  them.  You  saw 
j.  lim  do  the  deed  of  a brave  Neville  ; he’s  at 
id  ;our  grave.  Honor,  doing  like  a gentle  Neville. 

Fou  bid  me  go  seek  him,  Honor  dear,  and  he’s 
t.  ;ome  to  me — Marmaduke  Neville  coming  to 
d,  mur  grave,  dear,  to  let  your  poor  broken-heart- 
re  3d  Will  die  and  join  you.’’ 
le  The  words  came  fainter  and  fainter  until  at 
!t  ast  the  old  man  sunk  senseless  and  prostrate  on 
le  he  grave.  He  was  tenderly  removed  into  the 
in  sexton’s  (the  nearest)  house,  and  after  he  had 
5.  )een  recovered,  by  such  restoratives  as  could  be 
ij  jrocured,  was  left  to  take  rest,  with  a promise, 
id  nelded  to  his  entreaty,  that  Dr.  Connor  and  his 
).  i^oung  friend  would  visit  him  at  any  hour  of  the 
j svening  or  night  that  he  gave  them  notice  of 
if  lis  wish  to  receive  them. 

It  These  arrangements  having  been  duly  made, 
's  Dr'.  Connor,  with  the  invited  party,  adjourned 
.0  the  rectory  house.  The  stranger  was  intro- 
).  luced  as  Mr.  French  Farrell — the  prasnomen 
] leing,  as  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  observed,  to  be  regard- 
[.  ad  not  as  a baptismal  appellation,  but  as  a title 
IJ  ised  to  distinguish  his  friend  from  the  Buck, 
j ivho  bore  the  same  family  name  with  him.  Mr. 
j Farrell  had  travelled,  had  been  a shrewd  ob- 
p server  of  men  and  things,  and  was  frank  and 
].  aommunicative  in  manner.  Carleton  conver- 
ij  sed  much  with  him,  and  with  an  interest  to 
j which  mental  pre-occupation  and  inquietude 
j.  aould  not  render  him  insensible.  There  was 
j less  freedom  in  the  communications  of  the  ec- 
j clesiastics.  Dr.  Connor,  it  was  evident,  had 
apprehensions  that  his  young  friend’s  secret  was 
J suspected  ; he  was  careful  that  no  further  light 
J should  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  it  w’as  a relief  to 
)(  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  conceal,  when  his 
J guests  took  their  leave,  none  of  the  party  seem- 
j ing  to  feel  regret  for  their  separation  except  the 
J two  who  had  never  met  before — Carleton  and 
French  Farrell. 


‘ CHAPTER  XIII. 

■ A VISIT  TO  THE  “ FOUR-COURTs”  IN  1757. 
li 

I “ Facilus  descensus  averni.” — Virgil. 

“ If  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

J Rises  by  open  means,  and  there  will  stand 
. On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

^ And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire.” 

5 Wordsworth. 

’ The  day  after  his  visit  to  the  church-yard, 
^ Carleton  returned  to  Castle  Alymer,  where  Mr. 
® Derinzy  awaited  him,  and  submitted  for  the 
judgment  of  his  friends  the  informations  given 
“ ion  oath  by  Brasil,  detailing  at  length  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  received. 

* On  full  consideration  it  appeared  judicious  to 
enter  as  soon  as  possible  on  active  measures 

* for  the  recovery  of  Carleton’s  rights.  His  in- 


cognito could  not  now  be  much  longer  preserv- 
ed ; and  if  the  hopes  encouraged  by  Brasil’s 
revelations  were  well-founded,  it  might  soon  be 
safely  cast  aside. 

In  these  and  such  consultations  Carleton  felt 
that  the  part  he  had  to  play  was  any  thing  but 
heroic  ; but  he  entered  into  it  with  what  are 
perhaps  among  the  best  elements  of  heroism, 
good-feeling  and  discretion.  Placing,  as  he  did, 
implicit  confidence  in  the  dispositions  and  the 
experience  of  his  friends,  he  resigned  himself 
with  a grateful  spirit  to  their  will — faithfully  ad- 
hering to  an  engagement  to  do  nothing  of  him- 
self, adverse  to  their  injunction,  and  to  hold 
himself  ready  for  every  enterprise  upon  which 
they  thought  it  advisable  to  launch  him.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Carleton  en- 
tered into  society  as  a man,  and  entered  with 
that  air  and  aspect  of  a hero  of  romance,  and 
with-  those  amiable  and  chivalrous  manners  and 
sentiments  which  are  so  recommendatory  to 
the  favour  of  the  world,  and  loo  -often  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  possessor.  It  would  not  have 
been  wonderful  if  Carleton,  exchanging  sudden- 
ly the  condition  of  a boy,  submissive  to  the  will 
of  others,  for  that  of  a young  man,  feted  and 
admired,  had  become  entangled  in  some  flowery 
snare,  and  had  forgotten  in  the  region  of  ro- 
mance in  which  he  found  himself,  the  purpose 
for  which  he  entered  it.  But  his  was  not 
an  ordinary  stamp  of  mind  ; and  he  passed 
uncharmed  in  the  midst  of  attractions  which 
would  have  made  many  a youth  their  captive. 
While  he  stood  beside  the  last  resting  place  of 
his  ancestors,  and  as  though  he  felt  their  pres- 
ence, he  had  registered  a silent  vow,  that  no  in- 
fluence should  turn  him  aside  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  solemn  duty  he  had  come  to  exe- 
cute ; and  he  kept  his  vow  faithfully — and  ex- 
alted imagination,  it  may  be  said,  protecting 
him,  “ fancy  free,’’  from  shafts  which  wouid 
have  pierced  through  any  feebler  or  more  igno- 
ble protection. 

Acting  in  this  high  spirit,  success  attended 
many  of  his  efforts  ; and  when  he  accompanied 
his  friend  Derinzy  to  Dublin,  with  a view  to 
obtain  professional  aid,  he  had  become  provided 
with  documents  and  information  likely  to  prove 
very  serviceable  to  his  causae.  His  earliest  visit 
was  to  Antony  (afterwards  the  Right  Honoura- 
ble Antony)  Malone,  confessedly  the  first  man 
in  his  profession.  Mr.  Malone  was  not  at  home, 
and  the  two  friends  proceeded  to  the  Courts  in 
search  of  him.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  bad  ar- 
rived, and  the  town  was  full,  the  usual  influx  of 
visitors  from  the  country  pouring  in  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  new'  viceroy.  Mr.  Derinzy  and  Carle- 
ton availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  a 
heavy  vehicle,  which  afforded  them  shelter  at 
least ; and  if,  in  its  transit  through  the  crow'd- 
ed  streets,  it  expedited  their  progress  but  little, 
it  secured  them  against  the  inconvenience  of  sun- 
dry casual  recognitions,  by  which  their  course, 
had  they  been  pedestrians,  would  have  been  too 
often  embarrassed  and  retarded. 

“Mr.  Malone,”  said  Carleton,  as  they  lum- 
bered heavily  through  the  streets,  “ is  our  first 
man.  Pray,  is  he  equal  to  the  great  men  of 
his  profession  in  England  1” 

“ He  is  a great  man  on  a smaller  stage  than 
Murray,  yet  I would  scarcely  call  him  inferior. 
Malone  is  a man  who,  whatever  his  merits  as  a 
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lawyer — and  they  are  very  high,  (and  such  in 
our  present  circumstances,  we  should  be  fool- 
ish to  undervalue) — has  merits  of  another  kind, 
such  as  denote  admirable  qualities.  I remem- 
ber well  when  he  was  the  first  man  in  parlia- 
ment as  well  as  at  the  bar — a leader  dreaded  by 
one  party,  zealously  followed  by  another,  re- 
spected by  both  ; and  I never  saw  the  faintest 
indication  of  personal  pride  in  him.  I remem- 
ber his  success — indeed  there’s  no  great  credit 
to  be  had  by  remembering  it,  for,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  our  contest  with  the  government, 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  has  done  nothing 
to  efface  the  memory  of  that  proud  struggle — 
I remember  his  success  ; it  cost  him  a title — 
that  of  a prime  sergeant ; it  won  him  the  high- 
est honour  he  could  obtain — it  established  the 
right  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  dispose  of  its 
surplus  revenue  : and  after  bearing  himself  in 
his  triumph  with  the  moderation  of  a man  great- 
er than  the  occasion,  he  quietly  withdrew  from 
the  prominence  of  the  high  station  he  had  occu- 
pied, and  immersed  himself  in  professional  ac- 
tivities, like  one  who  never  had  a wish  nor  an 
aim  beyond  them.  I have  heard  distinguished 
men  proclaim  their  desire  to  be  restored  to  the 
quieter  ways  ot  life — I have  read  of  more  who 
have  expressed  a similar  wish  ; but,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Antony  Malone,  I have  met 
no  one  man  who  was  happy  in  the  fruition  of 
his  wish.  He  would,  I am  confident,  resume 
to-morrow,  if  there  were  a plain  necessity  for 
it,  the  post  he  held  and  the  part  he  acted  in  our 
struggle;  and  I am  equally  confident  he  never 
casts  a wishful  glance  back  on  the  glories  of 
that  stirring  time,  or  desires  an  occasion  of 
renewing  them.  But  here,”  said  he,  as  the 
coach  came  to  a halt,  “ we  are  arrived.  Now 
for  business.” 

The  law  courts,  in  the  time  of  our  story,  were 
adjacent  to  Christ  Church  cathedral,  and  shared 
with  that  venerable  edifice  in  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a common  court-yard,  which,  although 
know*  in  almanacks  and  directories  by  a name 
derived  from  its  vicinity  to  the  church,  had  re- 
ceived conventionally,  in  the  irreverent  phrase- 
ology of  the  day,  a much  more  unseemly  appel- 
lation. It  was  called  ” Hell.”  To  judge  by 
outward  appearance,  one  might  imagine  that 
such  a name,  for  such  a place,  was  given  treach- 
erously, with  the  evil  purpose  of  abating  the 
salutary  horror  it  was  calculated  to  awaken. 
One  to  whose  mind  the  very  lively  picture 
of  Christ  Curchyard  presented  itself,  when- 
ever the  word  unmeet  for  ears  polite  was  pro- 
nounced in  his  hearing,  would  hardly  tremble 
at  it. 

The  place  thus  designated  was  partially  sur- 
rounded by  shops  and  booths,  taverns  and  lodg- 
ing-houses, all  wearing,  or  striving  to  wear,  an 
aspect  of  cheerfulness  and  invitation.  Shoe- 
blacks and  chairmen  had  their  bulks  and  sta- 
tions there,  ready  to  ply  their  respective  trades 
vigorously,  and  to  speed  their  frequent  pleasant- 
ries. The  space  enclosed  was  thronged  with 
the  idle,  and  the  anxious,  and  the  busy — with 
some  at  ease  in  their  possessions,  whose  indo- 
lent study  it  was  to  make  the  time  pass;  and 
with  the  penniless  of  irregular  habits,  who  would 
provide  for  the  day’s  bread  or  the  night’s  lodg- 
ing by  the  casual  gains  of  any  species  of  em- 
ployment. Errand-boys  and  guides  lurked  about, 


endowed,  one  might  suppose,  with  a djviner’s 
art  to  understand  the  thoughts  and  anticipate 
the  wishes  of  visitors  whose  aspect  and  attire 
was  redolent  of  expected  gain.  Here  was  a 
group  evidently  fresh  from  the  country — won- 
der and  delight  as  openly  manifested  in  the 
beaming  countenances  of  the  senior  members, 
as  it  was  in  the  audible  exclamations  of  juniors, 
captivated  by  the  novelties  spread  out  to  allure 
them ; and,  hanging  on  as  they  moved  in  pro- 
cession— now  exchanging  a word  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  acted  as  guardian,  now  recommend- 
ing a milliner  to  the  ladies,  or  explaining  the 
construction  of  a toy  to  the  young  hopes  of  the 
family,  some  unaccredited  valet-de-placc,  equal- 
ling the  best  of  his  tribe  in  intelligence,  although 
his  appearance  (owing  to  sundry  gashes  in  his 
soiled  habiliments,  and  to  the  absence  of  cover- 
ing for  head  and  feet,  which  in  respect  for  his 
employers  he  had  left  at  home — a home,  by  the 
way,  far  less  permanent  than  that  of  wild  birds 
and  beasts)  was  less  recommendatory  than  it 
might  have  been.  Here  clients,  too  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  unquiet  looks  and  in  many 
instances  by  their  faded  attire  and  countenances, 
passed  on  absrtactedly,  intent  on  their  own 
thoughts  and  unobservant  of  every  thing  around  ; 
and  here,  parading  before  the  eyes  of  new  com- 
ers, through  crowds  whom  they  seemed  not  to  ‘ 
notice,  while  even  the  spruce  and  grinning  wait- 
ers at  the  tavern  doors  were  not  unobserved  by 
them,  bucks  and  bloods  of  fierce  aspect  and 
gaudy  attire  strode  grimly  about,  as  if  they  chal- 
lenged an  occasion  of  achieving  some  sanguin- 
ary distinction. 

.\s  a mere  picture,  to  one  who  only  sought 
amusement,  and  could  withhold  attention  from 
the  looks  of  anxious  or  ruined  suitors,  the  pan- 
orama was  gay,  and  was  entitled  to  an  appella- 
tion significative  of  cheerfulness;  but  he  who 
had  knowledge  of  deeds  that  shunned  the  light, 
within  the  limits  of  this  enclosure,  would  have 
thought  the  name  bestowed  on  it  by  popular 
use,  not  altogether  misapplied.  Beneath  the 
roofs  of  these  gay  houses  was  sped  many  a 
work  of  darkness.  Forgers,  and  coiners,  and 
fortune-tellers  had  their  abodes  in  them.  The 
arts  of  picking  pockets  and  of  bearing  false  wit- 
ness were  taught  there  with  all  the  embellish- 
ments of  which  they  were  susceptible.  Here 
housebreakers  and  highway  robbers  were  sup- 
plied with  the  “properties”  and  enginery  of 
their  respective  callings — acts  of  profligacy  and 
blood  were  planned  and  perpetrated  ; and  here 
the  demon  of  gaming  had  his  altars  ever  burn- 
ing, and  exacted,  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
sacrifices  involving,  it  may  be,  the  eternal  as 
well  as  temporal  ruin  of  many  victims.  Yes, 
even  in  this  gay  and  crowded  resort  of  the  most 
upright,  practices  execrable  and  flagitious  chal- 
lenged for  the  place  the  severest  judgment  that 
could  be  pronounced  on  it,  and  the  very  worst 
name  that  could  be  supplied  from  the  vocabula- 
ry of  ordinary  life. 

There  was  the  usual  bustle  in  the  hall  of  the 
courts  when  Derinzy  entered  with  his  friend  ; 
and  Carleton  was  struck,  as  every  one  is  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
lawyer’s  countenance  when  beheld  in  the  arena 
of  his  public  exertions.  There  is  an  alertness 
of  physiognomy  and  an  interest  devoid  of  alarm 
in  the  face  of  a counsel,  which  the  most  inex- 
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perienced  observer  can  distinguish  from  the 
anxious  looks  of  a client.  Indeed,  were  the 
two  parties  to  exchange  costume,  the  client’s 
face  would  betray  him  in  the  wig  and  gown, 
and  the  lawyer’s,  though  he  wore  a laced  coat 
and  peruke. 

“ There’s  many  a wig  and  gown  here,”  said 
Derinzy,  “ to  whom  I hope  in  due  time  to  intro- 
duce you.  Now  we  must  watch  for  Malone. 
There's  Tisdall,  solicitor-general.  Do  you  see 
that  short,  dark  man  of  the  immovable  counte- 
nance, while  so  many  around  him  are  giving  the 
readv  laugh,  their  return,  no  doubt,  for  some 
jest  he  has  exploded.  Tisdall  never  laughs  at 
his  own  joke — too  good  a sportsman  to  share 
in  what  he  has  brought  down.  Indeed,  the  jest 
of  an  expression  of  Tisdall’s  is  not  always  the 
point  of  it.  There  is  matter  of  shrewdness  or 
good  sense  for  the  serious  in  the  lightest  of  his 
witticisms.  He  sees  us.” 

Tisdall  hastened  to  greet  Derinzy  as  an  old 
friend,  and  accepted  his  excuses  good-humour- 
edly lor  not  having  met  him  half-way. 

“ I am  on  the  watch  for  Malone,’’  said  he, 
“ with  whom  my  young  friend  has  business  to 
transact.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Carleton 
to  you.” 

The  introduction  duly  made,  the  solicitor- 
general  said — 

“ You  must  both  dine  with  me  on  Wednes- 
day and  meet  Malone.  You  come  up  at  a stir- 
ring time,  Derinzy.  Are  your  ladies  in  town  or 
are  they  coming  1” 

“No ; I came  up  merely  on  a matter  of  busi- 
ness. The  truth  is  our  habits  have  become  so 
rural,  that  Dublin  has  lost  its  attractions  for  us, 
and  but  for  the  facilities  of  obtaining  leave  of 
absence  from  parliamentary  duties,  I should 
think  seriously  of  vacating  my  seat.” 

“ Pray  never  think  of  such  a thing,”  said  Tis- 
^1.  “ The  house  is  very  forbearing  and  in- 

dulgent ; the  galleries  as  yet  have  no  voice  in 
granting  leave  of  absence,  and  the  talkers  on 
the  benches  think  of  the  matter  pretty  much  on 
Wheeler’s  principle  when  voting  for  the  admis- 
sion of  country  members  into  his  club — they 
pay  their  subscriptions,  says  he,  as  well  as  any 
of  us,  and  don’t  often  incommode  us  with  their 
company.  I suppose  you  have  heard  that  Ma- 
lone is  likely  to  join  the  new  government.  The 
duke,  I believe,  has  made  him  an  offer.” 

“ I have  heard  merely  a vague  rumour,”  said 
Derinzy.  “ One  thing  is  clear,  that,  however 
Malone  decides,  his  determination  wiU  be  hon- 
est.” 

“ No  doubt  it  will — he  does  every  thing  hon- 
estly ; and  more,  he  takes  every  thing  seriously, 
even  the  debates  and  votes  in  parliament ; he 
actually  gives  consequence  to  them  by  showing 
that  he  thinks  them  of  importance.” 

“ I see,”  said  Derinzy  with  a smile,  “ you 
hold  your  old  opinions  on  our  august  senate.” 

“ You  may  feel  satisfied  that  the  proceedings 
of  late  years  have  not  made  me  more  respectful. 
Our  Irish  parliament  is  England's  folly — her 
original  sin.  At  present,  it  is  a poor  thing,  not 
likely  to  do  either  good  or  harm ; it  may  be  made 
a power  that  England  will  have  to  suppress,  if 
she  can.  A liberty-hall,  where  every  one  must 
do  as  the  master  pleases,  is  not  likely  to  continue 
long,  not  likely  to  be  either  as  a permanent  or 
a peaceful  establishment.  This  is  what  Eng- 
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land  has  made  of  us  by  giving  the  show  of  in- 
dependence in  a parliament,  and  the  reality  of 
subjection  in  our  colonial  government.  It  was 
an  error  ; time  wiU,  no  doubt,  correct  it ; for  our 
parts,  we  have  no  better  policy  than  to  tempo- 
rize. Do  you  know  Hutchinson  I — you  see 
him  passing  near  Perry.” 

“ I am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  him.  He 
seemed  to  make  good  way  at  the  bar.” 

“ He  has  made  good  way ; he  is  now  looking 
to  parliamentary  success,  and  he  will  have  it. 
A few  members  like  him  would  make  the  House 
of  Commons  a formidable  rival  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  so  now,  I assure  you.  The  de- 
bates are  of  such  a character  that  the  galleries 
are  almost  empty,  and  altogether  listless.  We 
have  nothing  to  attract  hearers  not  bound  to  be 
present.” 

“I  had  no  idea,”  said  Derinzy,  “that  you 
had  such  a dearth  of  eloquence,  although  I 
knew  you  had  not  much  to  boast  of  Excess 
of  the  article  was  your  affliction  not  very  long 
since,  and  surely  you  have  many  an  able  man 
yet ; Boyle  attends,  and  Colthurst,  and  Bowes.” 

“Yes,  they  attend,  but  without  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  or  manner  of  the  debate. 
Bowes  speaks  now  and  then,  and  so  does  Col- 
thurst, but  they  all  speak  as  if  they  had  no 
thought  of  what  they  are  saying — words,  words, 
words,  without  selection  or  order,  turbulent  or 
tame,  always  sure  to  be  turbid ; and  when  a 
good  thought  comes  out,  'tis  like 

Birtli-slrangled  babe 

Ditch-delivered  by  a drab 

So^best,  at  least  I think' so.  Our  parliament  is 
just  what  it  ought  to  be.  A child’s  penny  trum- 
pet can  do  little  harm  ; I should  not  like  to  see 
it  changed  into  the  instrument  it  might  be,  if 
oratory  of  commanding  power  blew  a blast  into 
it.  As  yet  we  are  safe.  Friends  of  govern- 
ment take  care  to  leave  things  quiet.  Opposi- 
tion has  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  oratory  ; 
Malone  might  do  much,  but  you  know  he  is  not 
a man  who  will  speak  to  order.  He  must  have 
a worthy  subject  to  be  great  upon,  and  good 
care  is  taken  that  no  such  subject  shall  be  given, 
him.  He  has  little  heart  for  any  thing  doing 
now,  and  there  is  no  other  man  of  ability  wil- 
ling to  waste  his  eloquence  on  useless  harangues. 
Accordingly,  the  debates  are  languid  and  unat- 
tractive, feeble  and  discordant.  A few  men 
like  Hutchinson  may  make  a change  of  which 
the  consequences  cannot  be  calculated.  Elo- 
quence in  the  senate  will  make  the  national 
feeling  a passion.  This  will,  of  course,  at  some 
time,  come  to  pass ; a great  game  will  then  be 
played — Ireland  will  stake  the  forms  against 
the  reality  of  independence.  There  may  be 
many  turns  of  fortune  in  such  a game.  Ah, 
Malone,  here’s  our  friend  Derinzy  ; he  prom- 
ises to  join  our  party  on  Wednesday,  and  is 
now  in  attendance  on  you.” 

Tisdall  took  his  leave,  and  Derinzy  was  speed- 
ily deep  in  consultation  with  his  old  friend,  in  a 
chamber  appropriated  to  his  particular  use,  in 
one  of  the  little  taverns  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  case  of  Carleton  has  been  already  in  part 
communicated  to  the  reader ; the  little  which 
remains  to  be  told  admits  of  being  briefly  sta- 
ted. 

For  a short  time  before  her  death,  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville had  been  in  correspondence  with  her  friend 
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and  relative,  Mr.  Derinzy.  Although  resident 
in  England  for  some  years,  she  made  no  effort, 
so  long  as  her  brother  lived,  to  acquire  infor- 
mation respecting  her  son’s  concerns  in  Ire- 
land. When  at  length,  feeling  her  life  draw  to- 
wards a close,  she  was  induced  to  make  some 
mquiries,  Mr.  Derinzy  was  soon  convinced  that 
Garrett  Neville  had  possessed  himself,  by  dis- 
honest means,  of  his  nephew's  possessions.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  substitution  of  a 
false  heir,  he  felt  it  to  be  of  most  moment  to 
examine,  and  accordingly  availed  himself  of. 
such  agencies  as  he  could  set  in  motion  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  nurse, 
Honora  Brasil,  who  had  fabricated  the  plot  with 
her  husband,  at  the  instigation  of  the  usurper. 
Although  not  induced  to  make  a confession,  she 
seemed  much  moved  and  troubled.  She  had 
not  believed  the  real  heir  was  in  existence  when 
she  lent  herself  to  the  deception  against  him, 
and  was  disposed  to  doubt  the  representations 
of  Mr.  Derinzy,  that  he  still  survived.  What 
she  concealed  was  afterwards  disclosed  by  her 
husband. 

According  to  his  statement,  his  wife  had  been 
in  the  town  of  Clommel  on  the  first  day  of  the 
assizes,  and  her  mind  occupied  with  the  remon- 
strances of  Mr.  Derinzy,  saw  a youth  who,  she 
felt  strongly  convinced,  was  the  real  heir,  Mar- 
maduke  Neville.  Full  of  the  impression,  she 
returned  home,  and  spoke  earnestly  with  her 
husband,  detailing  to  him  the  particulars  of  her 
foster-child’s  gallantry,  and  pondering  with  him 
what  they  should  do — whether  sacrifice  their 
own  comforts,  or  wrong  the  dispossessed.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  the  awful  calamity  which 
visited  their  house  fell  upon  her,  but,  while  re- 
taining consciousness,  and  even  through  the 
wildness  of  delirium,  her  cry  was  justice  for  her 
child. 

To  this  cry,  Brasil  at  length  yielded.  His  in- 
formations, together  with  the  depositions  of  the 
physicians  who  had  attended  the  substituted 
heir,  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Malone,  as  well  as 
such  other  documents  and  details  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  industry  and  re- 
searches of  Neville  and  his  friends,  the  whole 
wearing  a face,  as  Mr.  Malone  observed,  of  en- 
couraging a reasonable  hope  of  success. 

“ Send  these  documents  to  me,”  he  said,  “ to- 
morrow, and  let  me  have  your  statement  in 
writing.  It  is  not  likely  that  I shall  be  able  to 
act  for  you,  but  I may  give  you  some  useful 
hints.  Y ou  will  take  care  to  retain  Tisdall  and 
Fitzgibbon  ; no  fee  in  this  case  for  me.” 

“ The  report  is  true,  then,”  said  Mr.  Deiinzy, 
“ you  take  office  under  the  duke.” 

“ So  they  say,”  replied  Malone— “ So  they 
say  ; I do  not  contradict  them  ; time  enough  to 
do  that  when  they  speak  untruly  against  me, 
and  even  then  I shall  possibly  let  the  slander 
pass.  If  I have  a hope  of  serving  the  country 
by  taking  office,  I will  not  refuse  to  become  a 
placeman.  But  it  is  very  disheartening  to  know 
that  the  policy  which  has  now  become  almost  a 
principle  of  government,  regards  a fifth,  or  less 
than  a fifth,  of  the  population  as  ‘ the  people’  of 
the  country,  and  insists  on  preventing  the  ele- 
ments of  this  quintessential  extract  from  ever 
combining  into  one  harmonious  body.  Better 
things  are  promised,  but  the  spirit  of  the  century- 
past  has  not  long  departed,  and,  if  its  champions 


and  its  priests,”  said  he,  with  a heightened  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word,  “ can  prevail,  will  gov- 
ern the  century  to  come.  Perhaps  it  is  in  such 
a time  an  honest  man  ought  to  commit  himself 
with  party  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  compro- 
mise his  own  principles ; I shall  not  commit 
myself  further.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

POLITICS  AT  A BANQUET. 

Pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 

Doctores,  eleinenta  velint  ut  discere  prima. 

Horatics. 

“ They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow.” — Scott. 

A FEW  days  after  the  conference,  Carleton 
accompanied  his  friend  to  dinner  at  the  solici- 
tor-general’s, where  he  was  to  meet  some  of 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  time.  At  conviv- 
ial meetings  of  this  description,  much  of  the 
business  of  government  was  done — adherents 
were  engaged,  opponents  won  over,  and  discon- 
tented supporters  were  conciliated.  It  may  be 
remembered  that,  at  this  period,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  slavery  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  its  members  were  pre-eminently  in- 
dependent. They  had  no  constituency  to  please 
or  satisfy  ; holding  their  seats  by  a tenure  coe- 
val with  the  sovereign’s  occupation  of  his  throne, 
they  troubled  tbemselves  little  with  the  thought 
of  meeting,  at  the  commencement  of  a new 
reign,  constituents  to  whom,  until  then,  they 
were  to  enact  the  fiction  of  representatives.  The 
apprehension  which  was  to  be  realized  at  a 
time  probably  distant,  certainly  contingent  and 
unknown,  was  a fear  by  no  means  embarrass- 
ing ; so  long  as  the  sovereign  lived,  their  seats, 
as  members,  were  secure — the  consequences  of 
a royal  demise  it  would  have  been  undutiful  to 
contemplate.  For  the  close  of  their  own  lives, 
they  were  careless  to  make  provision  ; to  pro- 
vide against  such  an  event  as  befalling  the  sove- 
reign would  be  a species  of  treason — a “ com- 
passing of  the  king’s  death.”  Thus,  duty  to  the 
throne  kept  senators  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  their  ease  respecting  duty  to  the  people,  and 
they  felt  it  far  more  becoming  their  position  to 
take  care  of  their  private  interests,  and  secure 
place  or  pension  while  within  their  reach,  than 
to  exert  themselves  in  public  discussions  for 
visions  of  national  interest  which  they  believed 
could  never  be  realized,  or  to  win  favour  from 
constituencies  which  might  never  have  an  op- 
portunity of  awarding  to  them  substantial  marks 
of  either  censure  or  approval.  In  such  a state 
of  things  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  there  was 
more  business  done  in  assemblies  where  guests 
were  taught  to  value  their  immediate  and  per- 
sonal interests,  than  in  those  parliamentary  de- 
bates where  there  was  nothing  of  more  conse- 
quence to  be  discussed  than  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Such  a state  of  things  however,  was  not  un- 
favourable to  the  formation  of  parties  ; nor  were 
parties  the  less  inveterate  in  their  mutual  rivalry 
and  opposition,  that  the  prizes  for  which  they 
contended  were  not  purely  political.  The  great 
parties  of  the  day  were  two,  very  much  what 
they  were  when  Swift  described  them — one 
styled  the  English,  one  the  Irish,  interest ; the 
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former  consisting  of  persons  who  were  them- 
sjlves  settlers — the  other,  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  settlers  from  England  ; as  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  the  people  of  Irish  de- 
scent, it  went  for  nothing  in  the  visible  political 
combinations  of  the  epoch.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  object  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  parties,  at  least  to  bring 
their  great  leaders  to  a good  understanding  with 
his  government  and  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose  he  W'as  seconded 
zealously  by  Tisdall. 

Primate  Stone  was  at  this  time  virtual,  per- 
haps it  might  be  said  acknowledged  head  of  the 
English  interest.  He  had  experienced  a defeat 
in  1753,  on  an  important  question — no  less  than 
whether  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue belonged  to  the  crown  or  the  legislature. 
Mr.  Boyle  at  that  time  led  the  Anglo-Irish  inter- 
est in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  influ- 
ence was  very  great,  and,  as  has  been  signifi- 
cantly observed,  his  abilities  in  the  management 
of  elective  committees  were  much  dreaded.  His 
success  was  long  celebrated  by  the  country 
party,  and  in  the  toast,  “Tottenham  in  his 
boots,”  the  individual  who  came  travel-stained 
to  the  debate,  and  whose  vote  decided  the  con- 
test, was  in  flowing  cups  richly  remembered. 
Between  politicians  capable  of  setting  due  value 
on  a rival’s  merit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  adjust 
terms  of  accommodation  ; and  when  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  arrived  in  Ireland,  the  primate,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  privy  council  after  his 
defeat,  but  whose  genius  was  certainly  not  for 
retirement  or  asceticism,  had  recovered  strength, 
and  reconstructed  a party  able  to  sustain  itself 
against  any  that  could  at  that  time  be  called  out 
against  it  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
viceroy  to  win  over  the  support  of  this  party  to 
the  government,  but  to  do  so  without  driving 
another  strong  party  into  opposition.  He  would 
therefore  reconcile,  if  it  w’ere  practicable,  the 
primate  and  the  Earl  of  Kildare  ; and  abortive 
efforts  were  making  by  Tisdall,  who  w^as  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  primate,  and  by  others  to 
effect  this  desirable  object,  at  the  time  of  Carle- 
ton’s  arrival  in  Dublin. 

Carleton  and  Derinzy  were  the  first  of  Tis- 
dall’s  guests  to  arrive,  and  they  found  their  ac- 
complished host  ready  to  receive  them.  Tis- 
dall’s  exterior  was  of  that  cast  by  which  nature 
seems  pleased  to  show  forth  the  visible  ascen- 
dancy of  mind  over  matter.  Short  of  stature, 
and  without  any  commanding  prominence  of 
feature,  there  was  a character  of  self-reliance  in 
his  air  and  in  the  habitual  expression  of  his  dark 
countenance,  that  manifested  a quiet  conscious- 
ness of  power.  There  never  was  a flush  of 
triumph  over  his  cheek  or  brow  in  his  moment 
of  brightest  success,  nor  did  he  seem  disturbed 
or  ill  at  ease  in  the  emergencies  when  his  men- 
tal labour  w'as  severest.  For  the  general  ob- 
server, iiothing  more  was  visible  than  an  air  of 
satisfaction  or  a look  of  thought ; the  deeper 
emotions  were  discernible  only  by  a few  who 
can  decipher  the  minute  and  mysterious  charac- 
ters in  which  nature  depicts  expression  upon  an 
eye  and  a lip,  where  a powerful  will  struggles 
against  the  display  of  it.  As  to  Tisdall’s  man- 
ners, it  might  be  said  his  politeness  was  easier 
_ than  might  seem  to  suit  the  ceremonious  habits 
of  the  times  ; while  yet  he  had  the  tact  to  ac- 1 
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commodate  himself  to  occasions  and  characters 
so  as  never  to  fail  in  the  degree  of  attention  ex- 
pected of  him.  He  received  Derinzy  with  the 
cordial  welcome  of  an  old  friend,  and  in  the 
grace  wuth  which  he  saluted  his  companion 
there  was  a kindliness  which  the  young  man 
felt  to  be  very  encouraging. 

The  next  guest  announced  was  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  who  entered  with  the  unassuming  grace 
for  which  he  w'as  distinguished,  and  with  an  air 
of  deference  to  the  host  and  company  which 
seemed  evidently  to  belong  to  the  benevolence 
of  his  nature,  to  be  derived  from  feeling,  not  as- 
sumed as  manner. 

“Lord  Charlemont,”  said  Tisdall,  after  the 
compliments  of  reception  were  over,  “ allow  me 
to  present  to  you  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Carleton, 
who  will  one  of  these  days  redeem  the  promises 
in  his  favour,  for  which  I am  ready  to  become 
a surety.  Mr.  Carleton,  Lord  Charlemont, 
whnm  every  court  and  city  in  Europe  would 
gladly  win  to  desert  us,  and  who  has  come  here 
from  all  these  attractions  to  make  his  home 
where  his  country  is.  And  here,”  continued  he, 
as  the  grave  and  dignified  aspect  of  Mr.  Malone 
presented  itself,  taking  the  name  as  it  was  an- 
nounced, “ here  comes  one  whom  I need  not  in- 
troduce or  describe — Anthony  Malone,  a title 
higher  than  any  that  can  be  given  him — the  or- 
nament of  his  profession ; w'hether  in  place  or 
oat  of  place,  its  foremost  man.” 

“Mr.  Solicitor-general,”  said  Malone,  bowinff 
low,  and  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Charlemontj 
“ if  he  does  not  reserve  the  right  of  reply  always 
to  himself,  takes  away  all  power  of  reply  when 
he  is  pleased  to  compliment.” 

“ And  leaves  no  necessity  for  it  when  his  com- 
pliments are  so  just  as  they  are  now,”  said  his 
lordship. 

“ Here  comes  one,”  said  Tisdall,  as  he  heard 
a name  passed  to  a servant  in  the  anti-chamber, 
“ whom  compliments  could  not  overpower,  even 
were  one  to  try  the  novel  experiment  of  com- 
plimenting his  morals.  Mr.  Secretary  Rigby,  I 
bid  you  welcome,  and  congratulate  our  friends 
as  well  as  myself  on  your  having  been  able  to 
escape  to  us.  How  has  your  negotiation  sped  1 
What  says  the  Geraldine  1 Will  he  grace  our 
feast  1” 

“ Impracticable,”  said  Rigby,  “ quite  imprac- 
ticable ; he  seems  to  inherit  all  the  anti-episco- 
pal virtues  of  his  race.  ‘ No  peace  with  the  pri- 
mate’ is  to  be  added  to  the  ‘ crom  aboo’  in  his 
arms.  It  is  certainly  more  deeply  stamped  on 
his  heart  than  the  family  motto.” 

“ Who  is  this  that  wags  his  head  so  wickedly 
against  our  head  of  the  English  interest  and  the 
Irish  church — that  would  condemn  our  Primate 
Stone  to  be  stoned  to  death  1 Kildare  1 eh — the 
stout  Earl  of  Kildare  1 I thought  so  ; none  but 
a dare-devil  of  his  kind  would  dare  to  kill  the 
immaculate  primate.” 

“That’s  not  ‘your  thunder,’  Andrews,”  said 
Tisdall,  turning  from  Mr.  Rigby  to  receive  two 
new-comers.  “ Stand  forth,  thou  soul  and  body 
of  whim,  gay  Peter  Brabazon — come  and  appear 
When  a body  of  so  goodly  proportions  as  nature 
thought  worthy  to  contain  the  learning  and  abil- 
ities of  our  friend,  is  interposed  between  fabrics 
of  your  dimensions  and  mine,  total  eclipse  is  our 
fortune.  But  no  personification  of  learning 
could  obscure  a genius  like  yours — such  a show- 
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er  of  small  facetiousness ; and  you  to  ask  who 
could  dare  assail  the  primate.  My  good  friend, 
the  man  that  has  courage  to  announce  himself 
by  a discharge  of  pleasantries  like  yours,  is  bold 
enough  not  only  to  wage  war  on  a primate,  but 
to  treat  his  predecessor,  St.  Patrick,  as  the  saint 
treated  the  vipers,  and  warn  him  off  the  prem- 
ises.” 

“ I say,  solicitor,”  said  Mr.  Rigby,  “ was  it 
you  who  advised  the  itinerant  preacher  of  the 
arguments  he  was  to  employ  in  the  conversion 
of  Lord  Kildare.” 

“ I had  no  fee  that  I can  remember  on  any 
consultation  of  the  kind,  nor  indeed  am  I aware 
of  the  argument  you  allude  to.” 

“ The  poor  preacher  was  picked  up  by  some 
good  Samaritan,  who,  as  they  say,  made  him 
ride  in  his  chariot,  and  talked  with  him  about 
his  enterprise — no  less  than  that  of  converting 
the  stout  earl.  What  arguments  do  you  rely 
on  1 The  missionary  showed  all  his  wares. 
When  they  were  every  one  ransacked  and  set 
aside,  his  unknown  benefactor  offered  to  help 
him  to  one  yet  untried.  Remind  the  earl,  said 
he,  of  Primate  Stone  ; ask  him  how  he  would 
like  to  have  his  company  for  ever,  and  tell  him 
he  must  now  take  his  choice — repent,  reform, 
and  go  to  heaven,  or  else  die  in  his  sins,  and 
live  for  ever  with  the  primate.” 

“ No,  Rigby,  that  was  no  advice  of  mine  ; and 
you  may  tell  Lord  Kildare  that  if  he  has  paid 
the  concocter  of  it,  he  has  cheated  himself  A 
pasquinade  ought  to  have  something  original  in 
Its  composition — this  is  a mean  plagiarism. 
Don’t  you  remember  that  a princess  royal  of 
France  is  reported  to  have  given  this  amiable 
explanation  of  her  conversion — she  wished  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  next  world  where  she 
w’ould  not  meet  her  family. 

“ There  is  another  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
Tisdall’s,”  said  Mr.  Andrews  ; “ it  would  not  be 
in  season.  If  reports  are  to  be  credited,  his 
grace  of  Armagh  has  fallen  into  religion.” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  new  an- 
nouncements— Lord  Clanbrasil ! — the  Primate  ! 
Neville  looked  up,  and  was  not  less  impressed 
by  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  Primate  Stone  than 
persons  usually  were  who  for  the  first  time  be- 
held him.  The  personal  beauty  of  the  primate, 
it  is  well  known,  has  retained  its  remembrance 
in  traditions  preserved  to  the  present  day.  It 
was  of  the  kind  most  appreciable  by  the  many 
— beauty  of  form  and  colouring,  both  such  as  to 
give  a character  of  effeminacy  to  the  appearance, 
had  it  not  been  corrected  by  a stately  bearing 
and  figure,  and  by  a masculine  energy  of  ex- 
pression. This  latter  quality,  however,  was  not 
visible  to  the  general  observer.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  primate  had  habitually  an  air  of 
softness  and  repose,  which  changed  at  times 
into  a loftier  and  sterner  character,  but  seldom 
indeed,  unless  when  the  mind  that  informed  it 
willed,  to  appear  commanding  or  excited. 

“ What  a fine  appearance,”  said  Neville  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  beside  whom  he  was  stand- 
ing. 

” Yes,  very  fine  ; something  between  Seneca 
and  Sardananalus.  There  is  as  much  melan- 
choly in  the  primate’s  face  as  a life  like  his 
would  permit  to  remain  there.  I sometimes 
think  he  has  the.  grace  to  be  sorry  for  having  ta- 
ken holy  orders  ; but  I believe  the  faint  trace  of 


discontent  in  his  fine  face  would  be  more  justly 
ascribed  to  a feeling  that  he  is  too  great  a man 
for  the  sphere  he  has  been  set  to  move  in.” 

“ Have  you  any  curiosity.  Lord  Charlemont,” 
said  Mr.  Malone,  to  see  how  the  antagonists, 
Clanbrasil  and  the  primate,  bear  themselves 
through  the  evening.  You  see  how  graciously 
they  are  conversing  now.  The  primate  has  paid 
his  round  of  civilities,  and  he  allows  that  astute 
peer  to  engross  him  as  if  there  were  none  but 
he  in  the  company.” 

“ Amicilin  usque  ad  mensam  ! His  grace  is 
not  insensible  to  the  comfort  that  the  summons 
to  dinner  will  release  him.” 

“ The  two  peers,  and  their  recent  trials  of 
strength,  have  been  not  exactly  a study  to  me  ; 
but  certainly  there  was  something  to  excite  at- 
tention in  seeing  two  very  able  men  advocating 
and  opposing  a measure  of  much  importance,  on 
grounds  which  neither  of  them  in  his  heart  ap- 
proved of  The  primate,  I am  persuaded,  saw 
ids  adversary’s  game  ; but  I am  disposed  to 
think,  that  his  grace’s  own  secret  has  not  been 
penetrated.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  decided  and  successful  resist- 
ance to  Lord  Clanbrasil’s  bill,  he  is  in  high  fa- 
vour with  the  papists — higher,  indeed,  than  be- 
fore his  opposition.” 

A summons  to  the  dinner-table  interrupted 
the  conversation.  Politics,  and  all  pertaining 
to  politics,  were  excluded  from  the  repast.  Hi- 
larity was  not  banished  from  it,  nor  wit,  nor 
pleasantry  ; occasionally  a little  rude,  perhaps, 
but  never  pointless  ; nor  even  were  scholarship 
and  philosophy  silent.  But  the  meeting  was  es- 
sentially political ; and  as  soon  as  the  attend- 
ants had  withdrawn,  and  the  toasts  began  to 
circulate,  the  true  genius  of  the  place  resumed 
its  ascendancy.  At  first  the  political  discussion 
was  commenced  in  a conversation  apart,  as  it 
were,  between  the  primate  and  Lord  Clanbra- 
sil ; but  gradually  one  and  another  joined  in  it, 
and  the  little  fount  became  a stream  and  a flood 
of  conversation  to  which  every  guest  contribu- 
ted. To  render  it  intelligible,  a word  of  expla- 
nation will  be  necessary. 

Lord  Clanbrasil  was  one  of  that  very  small 
number  of  senators  who  had  the  sagacity  to  dis- 
cern the  practicability  of  distinguishing  between 
Roman  Catholics  capable  of  becoming  well-af- 
fected to  the  state,  and  those  whose  prejudi- 
ces were  invincible.  Under  this  impression 
he  framed  a bill  for  the  registration  of  popish 
priests,  as  they  were  then  termed,  giving  to  a 
certain  number  the  law’s  protection  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  spiritual  functions,  and  effectually 
disabling  all  others.  At  the  time  when  this 
measure  was  proposed,  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion was  connived  at,  not  tolerated  ; secular 
and  regular  clergy  were  alike  prohibited  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  alike  indulged  by  a species 
of  clandestine  but  effectual  toleration.  Lord 
Clanbrasil’s  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  banish- 
ing from  the  country,  and  holding  in  exclusion 
from  it,  regulars  and  all  those  whose  political 
principles  could  not  be  depended  on,  and  of  re- 
ducing under  the  power  of  the  law  such  of  the 
clergy  as,  having  become  registered,  were  per- 
mitted to  remain.  This  measure  was  introdu- 
ced as  a step  in  the  march  of  toleration  ; but  it 
was  regarded  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  body  as  a scheme  for  the  extinc- 
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'ion  of  their  religion.  A strong  persuasion  is 
now  entertained,  that  they  judged  the  measure 
wisely.  It  would  have  cut  off  the  supplies  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  and  left  it  to 
jjerish  by  inanition.  When  first  introduced  into 
the  house  of  Lords  it  was  negatived,  principally 
owing  to  the  part  taken  against  it  by  the  pri- 
mate. The  proposer  of  the  measure,  however, 
was  not  discouraged.  Favoured  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  he  introduced  his  bill  again,  and 
succeeded  by  a small  majority.  The  next  stage 
it  had  to  pass  through,  was  a vote  upon  it  in 
Privy  Council ; and  here  the  friends  of  the  pri- 
mate were  too  strong  for  the  viceroy  ; the  meas- 
ure was  defeated.  The  project  thus  rendered 
abortive  was  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  opposer  of  it. 

“Well,  primate,”  Lord  Clanbrasil  was  heard 
to  say,  “you  do  not  dishearten  me.  I cannot 
think  a mind  like  that  of  your  grace  will  con- 
tinue long  under  the  influence  of  such  an  objec- 
tion. Long-continued  connivance  is,  to  all  in- 
tents, equivalent  to  toleration.  It  would  be  in- 
deed less  inconsistent  in  the  state  to  legalise 
the  worship  of  the  papists  under  due  restric- 
tions, than  to  connive  at  it  as  it  is  now  permit- 
ted.” 

“ I did  not  tell  your  lordship  that  I had  no 
other  objections  to  the  bill.  At  the  same  time 
I must  observe,  that  there  is  more  justice  than 
you  seem  to  admit  in  the  objection  you  refer 
to.” 

“ In  faith,  my  lord  primate,  I cannot  discern 
the  justice  of  refusing  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
ward the  loyalty  of  well-affected  men  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I proposed  to  gratify  the  papists,  mere- 
ly because  some  little  etiquette  would  be  in- 
fringed by  the  favour  done  to  them.” 

“ Are  you  sure  they  would  accept  the  bill  as 
a boen  or  a favour  1 I have  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. Indeed  I believe  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
leading  men  of  the  Romish  persuasion  have 
formally  thanked  me  for  the  part  I took  in  de- 
feating a measure  which  they  regarded  as  in- 
volving the  downfall  of  their  religion.” 

“ May  I ask  your  grace,  was  the  apprehension 
of  such  a result  among  the  reasons  for  your  ex- 
ertions against  the  billl” 

The  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Malone  ; the 
company  were  silenced,  and  the  primate  for  a 
moment  disconcerted  by  it — he  rallied,  how- 
ever. 

“ Mr.  Prime  Sergeant,”  said  he,  “ I beg  par- 
don,” (the  title  had  been  withdrawn  from  this 
eminent  lawyer)  “ Mr.  Malone,  I understand  the 
drift  of  your  question,  and  I am  not  ashamed  to 
reply,  that  I would  not  contemplate  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy  by  any  parliamentary  indirect- 
ness. I would  not  pass  a bill  contrived  for  the 
subversion  of  Romanism,  as  a boon  and  an  in- 
dulgence to  it.” 

“Your  grace  mistakes  my  bill,”  said  Lord 
Clanbrasil ; “ I affected  no  grace  to  popery ; 
my  benevolence  was  directed  upon  loyal  papists. 
I purposed  to  relieve  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  ; but  as  to  the  religion  itself,  I pre- 
tended no  favour  to  it.” 

“ A capital  distinction  that  of  your  lordship's,” 
said  Tisdall,  “ but,  permit  me  to  observe,  hard- 
ly applicable.  When  you  tell  the  papists  that 
you  wish  to  legalize  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, while,  at  the  same  time,  your  purpose  is 


to  destroy  it,  you  do  something  like  breaking 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  heart.  You  profess 
to  make  a law  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
quaff  pure  popery  as  it  comes  unadulterated  from 
Rome,  the  source  ; and  the  beverage  you  design 
to  provide  is  something  that  never  saw  the  sea  ; 
or  reflected  the  triple  crown  of  the  pontiff.  A 
toast ; my  lords  and  gentlemen,  full  bumpers — 
‘ The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  !’  ” 

The  toast  was  drank  with  the  customary  hon- 
ours ; but  it  had  not  the  success  expected.  Lord 
Clanbrasil  was  determined  it  should  not  termi- 
nate the  discussion.  Anticipating  his  host,  be- 
fore the  company  were  w’ell  seated  again,  he 
objected  to  the  view  taken  of  his  policy. 

“ I shall  submit,”  said  he,  “ to  be  judged  by 
any  impartial  and  unpledged  person,  if  I am  not 
in  the  right.  I submit  the  case  unreservedly  to 
Anthony  Malone,  if  he  will  decide  upon  it.” 

“ Give  judgment,  Mr.  Malone,”  cried  several 
voices. 

“ You  do  not  seem  to  remember,  gentlemen,'’ 
replied  he,  “that  there  are  two  parties  in  the 
case.  Even  in  the  sportiveness  of  an  after-din- 
ner arbitration,  the  consent  of  bothis  necessary.” 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  primate.  He 
said, 

“ My  Lord  Clanbrasil  cannot  possibly  enter- 
tain a higher  respect  for  Mr.  Malone’s  judgment 
and  integrity  than  I do.  I shall  listen  to  his 
after-dinner  decision,  I have  no  doubt,  with  as 
true  pleasure  as  I have  often  listened  to  an  ar- 
gument from  him  in  a court  of  justice,  and  in 
the  senate.” 

“Then  thus  adjured  I speak.  In  this  case, 
the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  most  reverend 
father,  George,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  primate 
and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  James,  Earl  of  Clanbrasil,  have  each  been 
placed  in  a false  position,  and  have  e.xperienced 
the  inconveniences  to  which  such  a position  is 
liable.  You,  my  Lord  Clanbrasil,  purposed  to 
destroy  the  papist  party,  or,  at  least,  to  deprive 
it  of  power.  To  this  end,  you  devised  a scheme 
for  dividing  it,  and,  to  render  your  scheme  suc- 
cessful, you  recommended  it  by  liberal  profes- 
sions. You,  my  lord  primate,  discerned  the 
noble  lord’s  purpose  and  policy.  You  designed 
to  protect  the  papists  and  popery  against  his 
artifices,  and  that  such  patronage  should  seem 
consistent  with  your  professional  obligations, 
you  were  forced  to  disguise  your  favourable  in- 
tents under  a show  of  intolerance.  You  are 
bound,  my  lord,  by  two  conflicting  engagements  : 
your  ecclesiastical  station  demands  of  you,  it 
you  have  power  to  effect  it,  the  extinction  of 
heresy — your  political  station,  as  guardian  ot 
the  English  interest,  makes  you  guardian  of  the 
Church  of  Rome — you  cannot  admit  of  its  over- 
throw. My  Lord  Clanbrasil  would  create  a di- 
vision in  Romanism  ; your  grace  would  perpet- 
uate division  in  Ireland  ; and  neither  your  grace 
nor  the  noble  lord  would  serve  your  respective 
purposes  by  declaring  them.” 

There  was  silence  for  a brief  moment.  The 
primate  was  something  more  pale  than  wont — 
in  the  countenance  of  Lord  Clanbrasil,  surprise 
was  visibly  depicted.  The  host  spoke  to  re- 
lieve the  awkwardness  of  the  occasion. 

“ Malone,”  said  he,  “ this  is  rather  bold  speak- 
ing ; you  seem  to  me  more  conjectural  than 
usual  in  casting  such  imputations.” 
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“ No,  solicitor,”  replied  the  consummate  law- 
yer, “ there  is  nothing  conjectural.  Lord  Clan- 
brasil  will  avow,  I am  sure,  that  I have  divined 
his  purpose  aright ; and,  as  to  the  views  of  his 
grace,  fifty  years’  experience  of  English  rule 
furnishes  an  ample  instruction  of  what  they 
must  necessarily  be — the  same  with  those  ot 
Primate  Boulter,  Primate  Marsh,  Primate  Hoad- 
ley,  and  never  more  effectually  or  more  gra- 
ciously carried  into  act  than  by  his  grace,  who 
has  conferred  on  me  the  high  honour  I am  at 
this  moment  exercising.  And  let  it  not  be 
thought,  for  a moment,  that  I make  the  policy 
of  England  matter  of  reproach — I am  an  arbi- 
trator, not  a censor — as  long  as  there  is  a na- 
tional spirit  in  Ireland,  England  will  take  heed 
to  keep  us  divided.  Statesmen  of  inferior  parts 
would  he  contented  with  inferior  successes.  It 
would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  keep  parliament 
divided,  to  set  Protestant  against  Protestant. 
Your  grace  knows  that  this  is  not  enough  for 
the  times.  You  have  had  proof  that  a national 
feeling  may  be  strong  enough  to  fuse  Protestant 
parties  into  one ; you  must  guard  the  interest 
of  England  here  by  a division  of  more  magni- 
tude. While  Rome  is  powerful  for  its  numbers, 
and  strong  in  its  purposes  here,  we  dare  not  at- 
fejnpt  to  separate  from  England,  or  to  assert 
our  independence  of  it.  To  do  so,  would  be  to 
give  ourselves  up  as  the  dependants  or  victims 
of  the  popish  party.  You  ensure  your  ascend- 
ancy over  us  by  not  permitting  that  party  to  be 
dissipated.” 

“ Capital,”  cried  little  Brabazon,  “ that’s  just 
the  policy  of  Mrs.  Cuthbert.  When  poor  Cuth- 
bert  got  those  blotches  on  his  face — never  mind, 
man,  every  body  sees  them — his  wife,  they  say, 
regularly  made  away  with  every  prescription  ; 
for,  as  she  very  justly  argued,  it  was  better  to 
have  a husband  faithful,  although  his  face  was 
in  a blaze  or  so,  than  to  have  him  like  an  Ado- 
nis, making  conquests,  and  forsaking  her.” 

Cuthbert  did  not  seem  to  feel  quite  comfort- 
able. On  the  contrary,  he  showed,  by  a ges- 
ture much  worse  than  equivocal,  that  he  har- 
boured vengeance  in  his  heart.  Mr.  Andrews, 
a distinguished  fellow  of  the  college,  afterwards 
provost,  had  barely  time  to  arrest  the  hand  in 
which  he  held  his  glass  much  in  the  fashion  of 
of  a missile. 

“ Are  you  mad  1”  said  he,  in  a whisper.  “ Is 
it  before  the  primate  you  would  commit  such  an 
outrage  1” 

“ What  can  a man  do,  Andrews  1 One  can’t 
call  such  a fellow  out  for  a matter  of  this  kind. 
It  must  be  punished  on  the  spot,  or  else  you 
must  laugh  it  off.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Andrews,  “unless  you 
would  have  the  laugh  at  yourself.  We  must  try 
to  turn  it  off.  I think,”  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self generally  to  the  company,  “ I have  an  illus- 
tration rather  more  in  point  than  our  friend  Bra- 
bazon’s ; that  is,  supposing  Mr.  Malone’s  judg- 
ment correct — a thing  for  which  I should  be  in 
this  instance  unwilling  to  pledge  myself  I 
dare  say,  gentlemen,  you  all  know  the  story  of 
the  captain’s  shark.  I was  in  Hawk’s  ship,  off 
Porto  Bello,  at  the  time  the  monster  was  thus 
appropriated.  There  was  a dearth  of  such  crea- 
tures at  the  time,  and  the  first  I saw  in  my  igno- 
rance I w’as  eager  to  entrap.  The  old  boat- 
swain refused  to  aid  me  with  fishing  apparatus 


I and  I ran  to  the  captain’s  cabin  with  a boy’s 
I eagerness,  to  have  authority  on  my  side. 

“ ‘ The  boatswain  says,  sir,  you  do  not  per- 
mit fishing,  and  he  refuses  to  help  me.’ 

“ ‘ I dare  say,’  said  the  captain,  ‘ boatswain 
knows  what  he’s  about.’ 

“ ‘ But  it  is  a shark  I want  to  take.’ 

“‘Is  it  indeed  1 — the  very  friend  I want  to 
keep.  Will  you  keep  my  secret  !’  said  he,  as 
we  walked  on  deck.  ‘ Ay,  there  you  are,’  as 
he  looked  over  the  ship’s  side,  ‘ constant  and 
faithful,  and  my  friend  Andrew's  would  deprive 
me  of  you.  Look,  boy,  landward  ; look  id  any 
seaman’s  face  when  his  eyes  fall  on  those  white 
walls.  If  sharkey  were  out  of  that,  it  w'ould  be 
hard  to  keep  the  men  on  board.  He  is  more  a 
terror  to  them,  I can  tell  you,  than  the  ship’s 
corporal — a rope’s  end  is  a trifle  in  comparison 
with  Sharkey’s  jaws.  While  he  guards  the 
ship,  we  shall  have  no  swimming  to  shore.  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  him.’  ” 

“ Your  admiral,  Mr.  Andrews,  might  plead  a 
very  creditable  precedent  in  Irish  society,”  said 
Malone  ; “ and  the  authority,  my  lord  primate, 
was  very  venerable  indeed,  no  less  than  epis- 
copal ; I should  not  be  much  out  if  I added  re- 
gal also.  When  tw'o  of  the  contending  clans 
had  been  allowed  time  and  facility  for  bringing 
their  quarrels  to  maturity,  and  indulging  in  a 
mutual  slaughter,  the  Lord  Justice  Clifford  was 
summoned  over  to  explain  or  justify  his  supine- 
ness. He  selected  a bishop  as  his  advocate 
and  agent.  His  argument  was  brief,  and,  from 
the  result,  it  would  appear  convincing  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

“ I hold  it  good  policy,  sire,’  said  he,  ‘ to 
wink  while  your  majesty’s  enemies  are  cutting 
off  each  other’s  heads.  They  will  spare  you 
cost  and  trouble  if  they  are  not  meddled  with.’ 

‘ Whereat,’  observes  old  Hanmer,  ‘ the  king  smi- 
led, and  bade  him  return  to  Ireland.’  ” 

Carleton  heard  no  more.  A packet  was  placed 
in  his  hand,  and  a word  whispered  in  his  ear,  at 
which  he  hastily  quitted  the  table  and  proceeded 
to  an  outer  hall  in  a blaze  with  liveried  ser- 
vants. The  packet  contained  letters,  one  of 
them  enclosing  a little  cross  set  with  brilliants. 
What  the  letters  were,  may  be  afterwards  seen 
when  there  is  more  time  to  read  them.  It  is 
now  enough  to  say  what  was  their  effect.  Car- 
leton was  manifectly  depressed  by  the  receipt  of 
them  ; and  while  he  seemed  to  form  a brave  re- 
solution, he  was  not,  so  one  would  think,  happy 
in  the  adoption  of  it.  After  a short  pause,  he 
asked  for  the  bearer  of  it,  and  conversed  with 
him  apart.  A carriage  was  then  summoned  to 
the  door,  and  he  entered  it,  the  servants  taking 
good  care  that  the  process  of  entrance  should 
not  be  rapid — one  handed  him  his  sword,  another 
his  hat,  another  his  cloak,  another  stood  at  the 
hall-door,  and  two  at  the  carriage  steps ; each 
and  all  arresting  him  until  the  expected  gratuity 
was  given.  When  this  process  of  spoliation  had 
been  mechanically  endured,  the  young  man  took 
his  place  in  the  carriage,  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage seating  himself  on  the  box  with  the  driver. 
The  direction  was  given,  and  the  vehicle  set  off 
on  its  lumbering  career. 

Then  Carleton  threw  himself  back,  and  allow- 
ed his  thoughts,  gloomy  as  they  were,  to  have 
free  way  with  him — he  even  spoke  aloud. 

“My  dream  is  over,”  said  he,  “my  way  of 
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life  is  already  in  the  sere.  Strange  destiny 
mine  ! to  work  out,  as  if  it  tvere  my  own  will, 
the  will  of  others.  Child,  boy— I have  been  a 
machine  moving  at  a command  from  without. 
Then  it  was  in  my  own  affections  the  principle 
of  my  submission  was  found.  Now  it  is  feeling 
for  tbe  affection  of  another.  Well,  if  I can  make 
her  happy,  even  if  I soothe  her  close  of  life, 
that  is  something;  but  it  is  a strange  destiny 
never  to  choose,  never  to  have  a will — poor  Ne- 
ville !”  said  the  youth,  ready  almost  to  dissolve 
in  a fit  of  tenderness  for  himself ; but  a bitter 
smile  came  to  his  relief,  and  saved  him  from  the 
effeminacy. 

While  troubled  thoughts  were  hurrying  across 
his  mind,  the  coach  lumbered  on  as  rapidly  as 
such  a vehicle  preceded  by  such  a team  could 
roll.  It  reached,  at  length,  the  quay. 

“ Are  we  arrived,”  said  Carleton. 

“Yes,  master,  yonder's  the  vessel.  Ready 
my  men !”  cried  he  to  two  persons  in  sailor's 
dress  who  appeared  at  hand. 

“ All  ready,  sir.” 

Neville  threw  some  silver  to  the  driver,  fol- 
lowed his  conductor,  and  entered  a small  boat — 
the  sailors  sat  and  plied  their  oars  rapidly.  At  no 
great  distance  the  tall  form  of  a two-decked  ves- 
sel towered  in  the  dark  air.  The  song  of  the  mar- 
iners, as  they  weighed  anchor,  came  mingled 
with  the  plash  of  the  waves  over  the  dark  water. 
In  Carleton’s  mind  all  was  a phantasm,  though 
not  a hideous  dream — an  ecstasjfof  tenderness 
at  one  moment,  then  of  sorrow,  and  more  gener- 
ally a confusion  in  which  all  feelings  that  agitate 
the  human  breast,  exerted  by  turns  a mastery. 

At  last  the  boat  drew  up  by  the  ship’s  tall 
side.  There  was  a veiled  figure  on  deck.  Car- 
leton seized  a rope,  swung  himself  aloft,  and 
stood  for  a moment  silent. 

“ My  lady,  sir,  is  below,”  said  the  female  be- 
fore whom  he  stood  ; “ she  felt  a little  faint.  I 
prepared  her  when  I saw  the  boat  approaching, 
and  if  you  please  I will  conduct  you  down.” 

Carleton  attended  his  conductor  down  the 
steps  ; at  the  bottom  she  opened  a door  and  said  ; 

“ Please,  sir,  enter.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  Carleton  obey- 
ed. He  entered,  and  was  instantly  and  rudely 
seized  by  vigorous  arms,  hand-cuffid,  gagged, 
and  bound,  and  deposited  in  a narrow  berth  to 
which  the  cords  which  tied  him  were  fastened. 
Sounds,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  on  the  deck 
over  his  head,  and  the  rushing  of  water  on  the 
planks,  taught  him  the  vessel  was  under  weigh. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  the  variety  of  emotions 
by  which  he  was  agitated ; but  when  the  vio- 
lence of  his  first  indignation  had  subsided,  he 
began  to  feel  that  the  wrong  and  treachery  he 
suffered  from,  was  not  altogether  so  bad  nor  so 
irremediable  as  the  fate  to  which  he  came  with 
the  desperate  intention  of  resigning  himself. 

Meanwhile  his  disappearance  had  been  ob- 
served, and  had  caused  confusion  and  alarm. 
When  the  primate  rose  to  take  his  leave,  Mr. 
Derinzy  profited  by  the  opportunity,  and  joined 
the  small  train  which  accompanied  the  dignita- 
ry as  he  departed.  Looking  around  to  give  a 
signal  to  Carleton,  he  perceived  for  the  first  time 
that  the  youth  was  no  longer  of  the  company. 

“ Stole  away,'’  said  Tisdall,  who  observed 
his  look  of  inquiry.  “Your  young  friend  has 
not  had  his  head  made  for  our  w’ine,  or  else  he 


has  little  heart  for  our  politics.  I should  augur 
better  for  him  if  he  W'ere  a thought  higher  tem- 
pered.” 

“You  do  him  injustice,”  said  Derinzy  ; “rely 
on  it,  we  shall  suffer  no  discredit  from  him.  He 
is  better  than  high  tempered— he  is  well  temper- 
ed, and  of  a true  heart  and  high  spirit.” 

The  departure  of  the  primate,  upon  whom 
Tisdall  waited  to  the  door  of  his  coach,  inter- 
rupted the  dialogue.  At  his  return  to  the  hall 
he  found  Derinzy  questioning  his  servant.  The 
servant  was  speaking. 

“ Quite  sure,  sir.  They  say  that  a letter  W’as 
brought  by  a man  in  a sailor’s  dress,  and  that 
Mr.  Carleton  accompanied  him  in  a coach.” 

“ Carleton  has  not  been  home  to-night,'’  said 
Derinzy.  “ Your  servants  tell  of  some  summons 
to  him  with  which  I am  not  altogether  satisfied.” 

More  than  one  voice,  in  reply  to  Tisdall’s 
words  and  looks,  told  the  story  of  the  youth’s  de- 
parture. The  porter's  account  was  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial. He  was  standing  at  the  hall-door 
when  a man  came  up  the  steps  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Derinzy  and  a young  gentleman  his  friend,  Mr. 
Carleton,  were  of  the  dinner-party.  On  saying 
that  they  were,  the  man  gave  his  message,  and 
told  him  to  “ be  alive  and  look  sharp”  in  having 
it  delivered. 

“Did  you  know  the  man  1 — had  you  seen  him 
before  1”  said  Mr.  Tisdall. 

“ No,  sir  ; he  was  quite  a stranger  to  me,  and 
I think  he  was  strange  to  the  place,  for  the  man 
that  was  with  him  in  the  street  seemed  direct- 
ing him  like  one  that  W'as  a foreigner,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.” 

“ There  was  a man  with  him — did  you  know 
himl” 

“ No,  sir,  I never  saw  him  before,  nor  ever 
saw  the  like  of  him  either  ; I never  saw  such  a 
rascally  squint  as  he  had,  in  all  my  born  days.” 

“ That  must  be  the  fellow,”  said  another  ser- 
vant, “ that  got  up  behind  the  coach  just  as  it 
was  rolling  away.  He  darted  out  of  the  entry 
at  the  corner  and  mounted.” 

“ A stout  and  rather  short  man,  was  he, 
Williams  1”  said  a servant. 

“ Yes,  he  was.” 

“Then  Stamer  and  I saw  him,  squint  and  all, 
getting  upon  the  coach.” 

Here  Mr.  Derinzy's  servant  said  to  his  master  : 

“ I think  that  must  be  Mr.  Neville’s  servant, 
sir.  He  was  in  the  stable  yard  of  the  hotel  this 
morning ; he  was  talking  to  the  hostler,  and  I 
suppose  about  your  honour,  for  I heard  the  host- 
ler say,  ‘ there’s  Mr.  Derinzy’s  servant — you  can 
ask  him  yourself ;’  but  when  I came  up  to  them, 
Pearson  went  away.” 

“ This  looks  serious,”  said  Tisdall ; “ I see 
you  think  so.  I’ll  get  Malone  out  to  you,  but  I 
despair  of  being  able  to  do  you  any  other  service 
than  by  placing  some  of  our  civic  authorities  at 
your  command.  I must  presently  resume  my 
post  at  the  table,  although  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  all  our  sphere  is  twinkling  in  my  place 
till  I return.” 

And  so  Tisdall  disappeared,  and  presently 
Malone  was  at  Derinzy’s  side,  assisting  him 
with  his  counsel. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  details  of 
their  farther  investigation.  The  result  was.  that 
Carleton,  about  half  an  hour  before,  had  entered 
into  a coach  and  proceeded,  as  the  order  to  the 
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driver  was  understood,  towards  Rogerson’s 
quay.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Derinzy  should 
follow  thither  with  all  practicable  haste,  while 
his  friends  took  such  measures  as  might  seem 
most  advisable  to  second  him,  sending  a force  of 
constables  and  military  to  support  him,  and  en- 
deavouring to  trace  out  and  secure  the  individual 
whose  sinister  aspect  had  produced  so  strong  an 
impression  on  all  those  by  whom  he  was  beheld. 

Derinzy  proceeded  on  his  way  with  the  impet- 
uous eagerness  which  the  emergency  seemed  to 
inspire  ; but  his  haste  did  not  prove  to  be  speed. 
In  that  time  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  night  were 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  breakers  of  law, 
than  to  the  wants  of  those  who  would  do  well. 
The  lamps,  feeble  and  distant,  served  rather  to 
show  thieves  and  marauders  their  prey  than  to 
make  honest  men  aware  of  their  danger.  There 
were  laws,  to  be  sure,  that  lamps  should  be  set 
up  at  equal  and  not  extremely  incommodious 
distances,  but  such  laws  were  little  regarded. 
The  number  of  luminaries  required  for  a street 
might  be  found  in  it,  but  a far  too  large  propor- 
tion would  give  light  to  the  vicinity  of  some 
great  man’s  dwelling,  while,  beyond,  the  de- 
frauded way  was  wrapped  in  utter  gloom,  or 
would  be  shown  here  and  there  by  a some- 
thing to  which  the  name  of  light  was  given,  but 
which  was  more  dismal,  and  disastrous  in  its 
weak  wan  twinkle  than  midnight  darkness  itself 
The  coach  in  which  Derinzy  sat,  brought  its  own 
light  with  it.  Two  servants,  bearing  torches  in 
their  hands  stood  behind  and  threw  a glare  over 
the  dark  ways  as  they  passed  on  ; but  the  light 
which  showed  the  streets  displayed  the  coach 
also,  and  displayed  it  to  more  than  friends.  On 
a sudden  there  was  darkness  ; the  two  footmen 
-were  hurled  from  their  place,  the  torches  they 
bore  were  trodden  out,  the  horses  were  seized 
and  loosed  from  the  vehicle,  and  when  Mr.  De- 
rinzy strove  to  jump  out,  he  found  the  door  so 
frmly  closed  against  him,  that  he  was  a prison- 
er in  his  carriage.  A crowd  of  men  he  could  see 
standing  around,  all  perfectly  silent ; he  called  to 
them  to  let  him  out — no  answer.  Roused  to  in- 
dignation, he  drew  out  a case  of  pistols  and  said  : 

“ I am  armed  and  desperate  ; if  you  do  not 
release  me  instantly,  whatever  the  consequen- 
ces may  be,  by  him  that  made  me,  I will  fire 
upon  you.” 

Before  this  menace  had  time  to  produce  its 
effect,  or  any  effect,  a voice,  rich  in  the  melody 
of  Munster,  called  out,  “ is  that  Mr.  Derinzy  1” 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  continued 
shouting  like  a stentor — 

“ College,  college,  college,  to  the  rescue.” 

There  appeared  to  be  something  like  an  ami- 
cable struggle  in  the  crowd — some  persons  appa- 
rently endeavouring  to  prevent  the  speaker  from 
taking  part  in  a matter  he  had  no  concern  in. 
He  was  to  be  heard  replying — 

‘‘  Off — would  you  have  me  leave  in  this  vile 
durance  a gallant  gentleman  of  my  own  county 
- — a Derinzy  1” 

And  breaking  his  way  through  all  obstacles, 
he  sprang  upon  one  of  the  liberated  horses,  ma- 
king him  rear,  and  curvet,  and  kick,  while  he 
cried  out — 

“ Now,  ye  rapscallions,  scatter — disperse. 
Ho,  college,  college — here’s  an  honourable  col- 
legian in  limbo.  Come  from  your  peaceful  re- 
creations— descendede  calo — adcste  fiielcs — come 


sizar  and  commoner,  from  the  first  floor  and  the 
garret — sic  itur  ad  astra,  from  the  dens  ye  are 
storming,  and  the  taverns  where  ye  are  taking 
a sober  refreshment.  Ho,  college,  college,  come 
with  scourges  to  lash  these  Helots  to  their  ergas- 
tula.  Here  they  come — here  come  the  boys  of 
old  Trinity,  and  here  am  I,  Buck  Parrel,  of  Tat- 
terdown,  that  was,  mounted  on  my  war-horse, 
to  do  one  good  deed  before  I leave  your  scurvj’’ 
streets.  Take  care  of  your  toes,  you  villains — 
scour  away,  you  rabble,  or  try  how  the  heels  of 
a gentleman’s  coach-horse  agree  with  your  ple- 
beian sconces.” 

And  as  his  horse  reared  and  lashed,  the  crowd 
scattered  so  as  to  leave  a space,  in  which  he 
rode  round  the  coach,  still  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice — 

“ College,  college.” 

Presently  his  call  was  answered. 

“ Here  we  are — here’s  college,”  and  the  voi- 
ces and  the  rush  of  a multitude  was  heard  ap- 
proaching. 

Then  the  crowd  around  Derinzy  hastily  dis- 
persed ; but  the  poor  Buck’s  exhibition  of  cou- 
rage and  friendship  was  not  without  its  cost  to 
him.  He  was  felled,  by  a missile,  and  when  a 
couple  of  score  of  college  youths,  who  had  been 
enjoying  a meditative  ramble  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, carrying  the  keys  of  their  doors  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  the  tail  of  their  gowns,  arrived  in 
hot  haste  at  the  coach,  and  obtained  lights,  they 
found  his  Ibdy  extended  before  it.  He  was 
bleeding  profusely  from  the  head,  and  in  a state 
of  insensibility.  Mr.  Derinzy  had  him  removed 
into  a house  where  surgical  aid  could  be  procured 
for  him,  and  for  the  servants,  both  seriously 
wounded.  Having  made  with  all  possible  haste 
the  best  arrangement  in  his  power,  he  was 
leaving  the  room,  when  he  heard  Farrell  pro- 
nounce his  name. 

“ To  the  ship,  Mr.  Derinzy,”  he  murmured — 
“ help  me  aboard.  I feel  weak  and  silly,  but  it’s 
my  last  night  in  Ireland  ; I’ll  mend  when  I leave 
it.  I’m  proud  and  glad  that  I did  you  one  good 
turn  before  going.” 

He  spoke  with  interruptions  and  with  evident 
pain,  and  relapsed  again  into  insensibility.  Mr. 
Derinzy  reiterated  his  charges  that  he  should 
be  carefully  attended,  and  said  he  would  return 
to  see  him  ; he  then  proceeded  to  the  quay.  Some 
of  the  constables  and  soldiers  sent  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone arrived  almost  at  the  same  moment  with 
himself,  and  assisted  him  in  his  researches.  But 
all  assistance  was  vain — houses  and  ships,  land 
and  water,  were  searched  to  no  purpose.  The 
only  vessel  which  it  would  have  been  useful  to 
visit  was  beyond  his  reach,  holding  its  swift 
course  with  well-filled  sails  to  the  open  sea,  and 
bearing  Carleton  its  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  CAPTAIN  AT  SEA. 

“ Boatswain — How  long  have  we  been  inhabitants  at 
sea  here  1 

Gunner — Some  fourteen  years. 

Boatswain — By  fourteen  lives,  I swear,  then, 

This  element  never  nourished  such  a pirate. 

So  great,  so  fearless,  and  so  fortunate. 

So  patient  in  his  want,  in  act  so  valiant.” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

A BtkLLiANT  morning  sun  was  shining  over  the 
waters  of  Bantry  Bay,  and  gilding  the  tall  moun- 
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tains  that  protect  it,  revealing  green  islands  dis- 
persed over  the  expanse  below,  and  gleaming 
upon  sundry  lakes,  liigh-set  as  gems  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Transparent  mist,  here  and 
there,  hung  upon  the  mountain  side,  but  the 
glad  waters  moved  in  light,  or,  where  the  shel- 
tering hills  protected  them,  spread  as  a placid 
mirror,  in  which  naked  cliff  and  grove,  attired 
in  the  rich  foliage  of  autumn,  were  beautifully 
reflected.  Seldom  had  a fair  morning  dawned 
on  a fairer  scene. 

Such  might  well  have  been  the  thought  of  a 
solitary  wayfarer,  who  stood  on  an  eminence 
commanding  an  ample  prospect  of  this  goodly 
scene — and  yet,  its  beauty  did  not  seem  to 
engage  his  admiration  or  attention.  His  glances 
were  seaward,  and  became  those  of  one  who 
was  searching,  rather  than  admiring.  Occa- 
sionally, when  a sail  appeared  in  sight,  he  ap- 
plied a glass  to  his  eye,  but  seemed  to  say  to 
himself,  as  he  withdrew  it,  “ not  that.”  At  last 
he  hastily  closed  the  glass,  and  blew  a loud, 
shrill  whistle.  He  was  answered  from  below, 
and  a boat,  well  manned,  issued  forth  from  a 
little  creek,  where  it  had  been  lying  for  conceal- 
ment, or  shelter.  He  tarried  no  longer  on  the 
cliff,  but  hastening  to  the  beach,  dovvn  the  pre- 
cipitate, although  winding  path,  took  his  place 
in  the  boat,  and  commanded  to  row  for  a vessel 
now  at  no  great  distance  in  the  ofling.  It  was 
soon  neared,  and  at  a signal,  recognised  by  an 
officer  on  the  deck,  the  ship’s  crew  were  piped 
together  to  receive  their  captain. 

Officers  and  men,  after  saluting,  fell  back,  and 
left  their  commander  in  conversation  with  the 
second  in  command.  It  w’as  carried  on  in  the 
French  language.  The  captain's  first  question 
received  an  affirmative  reply.  “ All  was  on 
board,  delivered  by  the  Arethusa.” 

“ So  far,  well.  I will  have  the  papers  sent 
to  my  cabin.” 

The  apartment  to  which  the  captain  retired 
was  more  commodious,  and  far  better  furnished 
than  might  have  been  looked  for  at  the  time. 
Its  ornaments  were  appropriate — charts,  ma- 
thematical and  nautical  instruments,  even  books 
were  not  omitted — books  of  general  literature 
and  science,  as  well  as  those  more  especially 
belonging  to  the  naval  profession.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  think,  that  much  intellectual  wealth 
may  be  stored  in  a small  compass.  In  this  par- 
ticular, books  may  be  said  to  have  only  the  pri- 
vilege of  a paper  currency  ; but  they  differ  in  a 
particular  of  great  moment : they  are  not  mere 
arbitrary  representatives  of  value,  but  signs, 
which,  wherever  they  are  understood,  bestow 
the  treasures  they  signify. 

The  master  of  this  apartment  had  the  air  and 
countenance 'of  one  who  could  value  and  im- 
prove the  treasures  in  his  keeping — of  one 
formed  for  action,  and  not  estranged  from  habits 
of  thought.  He  was  of  no  more  than  a middling 
stature,  but  a vigorous  muscular  development 
promised  a more  than  ordinary  strength  and 
activity — and  in  his  air  and  gestures,  there  was 
a decision  and  command  which  no  advantage  of 
stature  could  bestow.  There  was  no  clue  to 
his  age.  The  thoughtfulness  of  his  countenance 
might  gather  on  a brow  of  eight-and-twenty, 
during  the  changes  and  chances  of  an  adventur- 
ous life  ; a vigorous  constitution,  and  a mind  not 
over  sensitive  to  care  or  distress,  might  have 
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preserved  a face  as  youthful,  even  to  forty.  The 
features  were  graceful — the  colour,  that  which 
exposure  to  the  air  induces  on  a hue  originally 
soft  and  fresh.  His  clustering  hair  was  of  a 
palish  brown,  hut  there  was  a martial  character 
in  his  full  and  fiery  eye — and  an  energy  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  such  as  could  well  dis- 
pense with  the  air  which  sable  brows  and  curls 
are  ordinarily  supposed  to  render. 

The  captain  was  speedily  immersed  in  busi- 
ness— inspecting  accounts,  reading  communi- 
cations addressed  to  him,  and  occasionally  ques- 
tioning the  lieutenant,  whom  he  motioned  to  be 
seated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

“Has  the  biscuit  been  carefully  examined  1” 

“Yes,  sir — every  bag — all  sound.” 

“ And  the  gunpowder,  from  what  house  has 
it  been  supplied  1” 

“ All  could  not  be  furnished  by  Edmonds  from 
his  own  store  ; hut  he  has  pledged  himself  that 
all  is  equal  to  the  sample.” 

“What  description  of  wilct  geese  have  vrel” 
— This  was  the  name  assigned  to  persons  clan- 
destinely enlisted  in  Ireland  for  the  French  ser- 
vice. 

“ Wild  enough,  sir.  A more  uncouth  flock 
you  could  not  desire  ; but  they  are  all  sound  and 
strong.  Two  poor  wretches  were  condemned 
by  the  surgeon.  How  they  did  pray  and  im- 
plore. I never  witnessed  such  clamorous  vex- 
ation. But  your  orders  were  peremptory.  I 
gave  strong  charge  to  the  mate  to  look  to  them, 
as  he  returned.  Still  it  is  a doubt  with  me,  if 
they  have  not  gone  down  and  chosen  for  them- 
selves a death  by  water,  as  the  best  alternative 
at  their  command.” 

“ No,  Le  Fevre.  You  do  not  know  the  Irish 
character.  Suicide  will  never  be  naturalized  in 
such  a soil.  As  to  the  numbers,  how  are  they  1 
How  many  from  O’Sullivan.” 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  his  roll.  “Four- 
teen, sir.” 

“ From  O’Kelly  1” 

“ Seven.” 

“Has  Brown  sent  in  his  quota  1” 

“ All  but  two — the  two  we  rejected.” 

“ You  have  a prisoner  on  board.  I am  to 
have  him  placed  in  honourable  confinement.  A 
person  of  condition,  I suppose  1” 

“Yes,  sir,  evidently.” 

“ There  should  be  a Mr.  Farrell  in  charge  of 
the  recruits,  do  they  seem  to  respect  himl” 

“No  such  person  has  arrived.  The  party 
appear  to  be  without  commander  of  any  descrip- 
tion.” 

“This  is  somewhat  strange.  Farrell  was  to 
have  had  speedy  promotion.  I hope  there’s  no 
treachery  in  the  affair  ; but  why  should  I fear  I 
Habits  like  poor  Farrell’s  are  quite  enough  to 
account  for  his  absence.  The  charge  for  beef 
is  more  than  I had  looked  for.” 

“ It  is  high,  sir,  but  it  is  of  the  best  quality — 
and  Messrs.  Blake  and  Kelly  ascribe  the  ad- 
vance of  price  to  a great  mortality  among  cat- 
tle.” 

After  some  further  conversation,  or  question- 
ing of  this  description,  the  captain,  saying  he 
would,  as  usual,  inspect  the  ship  and  stores, 
withdrew,  and  attired  himself  in  uniform.  He 
speedily  re-appeared,  and,  attended  by  the  lieu- 
tenant, proceeded  on  his  inspection. 

I “And  now,”  said  the  captain,  “duty  to  the 
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ship  discharged,  the  duty  of  courtesy  has  its 
place.  Let  us  visit  your  prisoner.” 

A mutual  surprise  was  prepared  for  prisoner 
and  captain,  in  their  mutual  recognition.  The 
prisoner  was  Carleton — the  captain  was  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance on  the  eventful  day  of  the  funeral.  An  ac- 
quaintance thus  made,  soon  ripened  into  inti- 
macy. Carleton  did  not  hold  it  wise  to  lay  aside 
his  incognito,  or  disclose  his  one  great  secret ; 
but  on  all  other  subjects  of  his  life  and  experi- 
ence, he  was  frank  and  unreserved.  The  cap- 
tain was  no  less  communicative  than  tlie  pri- 
soner, in  whose  favour  he  was  prepossessed  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  first  meeting.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  oc- 
currences in  the  churchyard — had,  indeed,  paid 
little  attention  to  them  ; and,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  his  occupations,  suffered  them  to  fade  from 
his  memory.  But,  all  that  passed  on  the  day 
when  he  first  mef  Carleton  disposed  him  to 
think  well  of  him — and  in  the  tedium  of  a sea 
voyage,  in  which  there  was  little  of  storm  or 
adventure,  he  felt  in  the  society  of  his  prisoner 
an  agreeable  interest  or  distraction.  One  bright 
evening,  as  the  two  friends  sat  after  dinner, 
when  the  other  guests  had  withdrawn,  the  cap- 
tain was  more  than  usually  confidential,  and  the 
conversation  ran  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : — 

“ You  were  not  prepared  to  find  me  a French- 
man ; neither  my  name,  nor,  I hope,  my  accent, 
would  have  told  you  of  my  birth-place  ; and  yet 
they  \Vould  not' be  far  wrong  in  telling  of  my 
origin.  The  fact  is,  I have  three  names,  and  at 
least  three  languages  ; so,  as  Charles  the  Fifth 
said,  I may  consider  myself  three  gentlemen  in 
one — Irish,  English,  and  French.  In  three  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  I speak  Celtic,  and  my  name 
is  Farrell — French  Farrell  they  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  say,  in  contradistinction  to  a certain 
‘ buck,’  as  he  is  titled,  who  bears  the  same 
name,  and  to  whom  I should  have  had  the  hon- 
our of  doing  the  hospitalities  of  rny  boat,  had  he 
kept  true  to  his  engagement.  In  Paris,  and 
sometimes  in  London,  I am  Mr.  De  Tallard, 
and  lead  a life  at  least  as  different  from  my  Irish 
life  as  the  names  I go  by.  Here,  on  my  own 
deck,  under  my  own  colours,  and  in  many  a 
place  vvhere  my  flag  is  known,  I am  Thurot — 
Mons.  Le  Captaine  Thurot,  at  your  service. 
The  oddity  of  the  thing  is,  that  I have  some- 
what of  a right  to  each  of  my  names  ; possibly 
this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  I am  unwil- 
ling to  dishonour  them.  Come,  good  friend, 
why  should  there  not  be  a captain’s  story,  as 
well  as  that  of  a Galerien  1 — the  one  has  a more 
honourable  slavery,  perhaps,  than  the  other. 
Here,  Petit  Jean,  some  burgundy  ; I must  keep 
you  in  good  humour,  Carleton,  while  I relate  the 
history  of  my  three  denominations. 

THE  captain’s  story. 

“My  grandfather — I am  bound  to  tell  you  I 
had  a grandfather,  not  for  the  pride  of  the  thing, 
but  because  it  had  an  effect  on  my  fortunes — 
my  grandfather  was  an  Irishman,  and  an  O’Far- 
rell. He  was  one  of  those  who  survived  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  and  when  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land fell  with  that  well-defended  place,  one  of 
those  .who  left  their  country  rather  than  bear 
the  thought  of  seeing  it  humbled  and  prostrate. 


“ My  grandfather  was  a handsome  man,  and 
he  was  a colonel ; so  in  the  days  of  Le  Grand 
Monarque  and  the  nights  of  the  Regency,  there 
was  no  want  of  distractions  and  consolations  for 
his  wounded  patriotism.  He  was  not,  it  would 
appear,  the  man  to  refuse  them.  It  is  not  his 
history,  or  romance,  however,  I am  reciting,  but 
that  of  a much  humbler  individual.  To  put  my- 
self beyond  the  temptation  of  weaving  an  ances- 
tral epic,  I shall  cut  my  subject  short,  and  tell 
you  that  my  grandfather  married.  The  lady 
was  young ; the  colonel  waited  till  he  was  ra- 
ther mature  before  he  determined  on  leading 
Mademoiselle  Thurot  (there  you  hear  my  name 
number  one)  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

“ For  some  time  all  went  well.  As  to  my 
grandsire’s  age,  it  would  never  have  given  his 
pleasant  little  wife  an  uncomfortable  thought ; — 
hut,  there  were  other  matters  that  touched  close 
upon  her  life.  She  loved  balls,  fetes,  the  thea- 
tre, costume — in  short,  she  adored  la  socie.ie. 
So  my  poor  ancestor  found  that,  as  the  poet 
says,  “ marriage  was  chargeable,”  and  he  dis- 
covered this  precisely  about  the  time  that  the 
state  made  the  same  discovery  respecting  the 
Irish  regiments.  The  coincidence  was  embar- 
rassing. Help  yourself” — and  the  captain  and 
his  guest  touched  their  glasses,  and  pledged 
each  other.  “ Madame  found  the  case  no  less 
uncomfortable  than  my  grandfather.  Then  came 
in  parents,  uncles,  and  aunts,  ‘ with  all  their 
trumpery  ;’  in  short,  there  was  a species  of  sepa- 
ration— the  lady  returned  to  her  friends,  bearing 
with  her  the  one  pledge  of  connubial  felicity — 
resumed  her  ancient  name,  Thurot ; merely 
substituting  for  mademoiselle,  the  title  that  gave 
more  freedom  and  dignity,  and  asserting  the 
privilege  given  to  her,  not  by  law,  but  fortune 
■ — -that  of  instituting  her  son  at  once  in  the  mo- 
ther tongue,  and  his  mother’s  name.  Reports 
went  first  that  the  separation  was  of  the  most 
amiable  and  convenient  description — one  that 
gave  new  charms  as  well  as  a new  title  to  the 
sorrowing  widow.  She  was  not  disposed,  how- 
ever, or  even  at  liberty,  to  accept  the  offered  con- 
solations. Monsieur  le  Colonel,  my  grandfather, 
kind  and  indulgent  as  he  was,  would  not  carry 
the  spirit  of  accommodation  far  enough  to  die  in 
his  wife’s  favour,  so  he  merely  let  the  report  of 
his  death  pass  without  contradiction  ; contented 
as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  military 
position,  and  his  receipt  of  the  pay  or  pension 
which  was  pretty  regularly  paid  him.  My  father 
grew  up,  as  might  be  expected,  thoroughly 
French  in  name  and  language,  and  habits.  In 
due  time  he  too  became  a married  man,  and  I 
was  the  offspring  of  the  union. 

“ It  would  appear  that  though  pay  was  not 
distributed  to  the  Irish  regiments’,  sufficient  in 
amount  and  regularity  to  satisfy  my  grandame’s 
tastes  and  humours,  it  was  doled  out  liberally 
enough  to  prove  ample  for  one  whose  habits 
were  so  retired  as  those  of  her  husband,  when 
it  pleased  her  to  forSake  him.  In  process  ot 
time  this  proved  an  advantage  to  both  ; it  ena- 
bled the  invalided  colonel  to  offer  very  accepta- 
ble presents  to  the  yet  charming  dame,  and  it 
permitted  her  to  make  an  appearance  by  no 
means  discreditable  to  the  wife  metamorphosed, 
as  she  was,  into  a good,  kind  friend.  She  re- 
sided with  her  relations  in  the  town  of  Bologne- 
sur-mer ; and  the  old  gentleman  also,  after  a 
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lapse  of  some  years,  pitched  his  tent  there,  less, 
I am  persuaded,  from  the  attraction  of  his  wife's 
society,  than  to  be  so  much  nearer  Ireland  than 
Paris  was,  and  to  have  the  feeling  that  ocean 
only  interposed  between  his  place  of  exile  and 
his  country. 

“As  an  invalid — a colonel  ‘ en  retraitc' — thi.s 
stately  old  gentleman  was  scarcely  less  in  fa- 
vour than  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  found 
many  acquaintances,  and  made  many  friends 
among  the  gentry  of  that  happy  little  town. 
He  was  never  able  to  win  the  love  or  friend- 
ship of  my  mother;  and  this  I have  heard 
assigned  as  the  reason  why  he  devised  the 
scheme  to  which  I owe  my  name  the  second. 
On  the  day  when  I was  brought  to  the  church 
to  be  christened,  my  grandfather,  who  had 
taken  care  to  note  the  time  and  hour,  arranged 
a hazard  in  concert  with  a lady  of  much  consid- 
eration, that  she  should  find  herself  at  the  bap- 
tistry of  the  cathedral  in  the  moment  when  I 
was  presented  there.  According  to  the  amia- 
ble custom  of  the  place  and  church,  she  offered 
herself  as  my  sponsor ; and  she  was  faithful  to 
her  promises  ; long  as  I needed  such  favour, 
and  long  as  Madame  Tallard  lived,  she  was  my 
bountiful  and  kind  protectress.” 

There  was  a brief  pause. 

“Fill  your  glass,  Carleton,”  said  the  captain, 

“ my  thoughts  are  a little  wandering. Per-. 

haps  I should  have  been  equally  French  with 
my  father,  had  his  father’s  influence  and  au- 
thority not  become  very  much  greater  than 
they  were  when  he  was  yet  in  infancy.  He 
was  an  awful  man  on  the  ramparts  of  an  after- 
noon when  I was  taken  to  toddle  about  there ; 
— his  martial  dress,  his  air  of  authority,  and  the 
deference  of  the  old  militaires, — officers  and  sol- 
diers, drawn  by  duty  or  pleasure,  to  that  most 
pleasant  lounge — once  an  impregnable  defence. 
If  his  seductions  had  no  effect  on  my  mother, 
they  were  all  powerl'ul  with  me.  I feasted  on  his 
sweetmeats — I rode  on  his  cane — I listened  to 
his  stories  with  delight— and,  when  of  age  to 
be  trusted  with  it,  I played  with  his  sword. 

“ Before  I could  understand  the  nature  of  my 
loss,  both  my  parents  died,  before  I had  occa- 
sion to  mourn  their  loss.  I hope  there  is  some 
excuse  for  me;  for  I certainly  had  little  love  for 
either  parent,  and  I certainly  can  remember 
nothing  in  them,  or  belonging  to  them  which 
can  now  awaken  a thought  of  affectionate  sor- 
row. My  hope  that  I am  not  altogether  unnat- 
ural, rests  on  my  memories  of  Madame  Tall- 
ard and  my  noble  old  grandfather. 

“ Well,  I was  saying,  or  about  to  say,  that 
before  I could  feel  the  loss  of  parents,  I was 
saved  from  the  consequences  of  such  a calami- 
ty ; my  good  godmother  became  father  and 
mother  to  me— took  care  of  me,  as  if  I had  been 
her  own  child  ; giving  me  all  the  advantages 
attainable  of  home  and  education.  I had  the 
more-  enjoyment  in  being  domesticated  in  Mad- 
ame de  Tallard’s  house,  that  my  grandfather 
was  a very  frequent  visitant  in  it.  His  kindness 
won  upon  me  more  and  more,  and  his  stories 
acquired  a livelier  influence  over  me.  They 
were  generally,  indeed  almost  always,  of  Ire- 
land, or  the  brave  fellows  who  had  become  ex- 
iles of  honour  from  it.  I cannot  describe  to 
you  my  ardent  longing  to  visit  the  country  he 
SDoke  of  so  affectingly.  I can  give  you,  howev- 
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er,  proof  that  my  feeling  was  strong ; it  was 
; able  to  stand  the  test  of  ridicule  ; — it  became  at 
last  too  strong  for  me.  I bad  an  uncle my  fa- 

ther s half-brother — commander  of  a merchant 
vessel,  who  had  retumed  to  Boulogne  after  a 
long  voyage,  and  stayed  there  only  to  refit.  As 
he  sat  one  evening  with  my  grandfather,  while 
I loitered  in  a corner,  my  book  before  me,  and 
my  ears  open  to  any  thing  that  told  of  the  land 
of  my  fathers,  I heard  my  uncle  Thurot  speak 
of  his  next  expedition  ; — ‘To  Havre-de-grace,’ 
said  he,  ‘ and  thence  to  Ireland.’  The  words 
were  fire  in  my  heart  and  mind  ; — ‘ Havre-de- 
grace  and  Ireland  !’ — every  thing  I looked  on 
seemed  to  spell  the  words  ; there  was  no  mu- 
sic that  did  not  repeat  them.  Well,  when  my 
uncle  was  a day’s  sail  from  Boulogne,  on  his 
way  to  Havre,  he  found  a passenger  more  than 
he  reckoned  for.  There  was  now  no  resource, 
so  with  him  I went ; I saw  Ireland — I was 
then  about  twelve  years  of  age — I saw  Ireland, 
and  its  wretchedness  did  not  disenchant  me.  I 
returned  with  my  uncle  to  Boulogne  again. 
My  poor  grandfather  had  suffered  sadly  : he 
thought  himself  to  blame  for  the  freaks  of  a 
madness  he  had  encouraged.  However,  all 
grew  calm  ; — my  protectress — my  grandfather 
— my  way  of  life  was  changed  ; the  sea  was  to 
be  my  element.  They  resigned  me  to  a fate 
which,  however,  they  improved  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  ; and  so,  you  may  be  sure,  that 
through  all  my  vicissitudes  since,  I have  never 
felt  spite  or  unthankfulness  towards  my  early 
friends.  I have  been  in  shipwrecks  and  prisons 
— conqueror  and  vanquished — smuggler — priva- 
teer— conspirator — but  I never  have  regretted 
the  day  when  I gave  up  fair  prospects  for  such 
as  were  then  very  cloudy.  I am  now  Captain 
Thurot ; of  some  reputation  and  command  ; 
and  I have  a strong,  and  not  an  ill-founded  hope, 
that  I shall  do  to  that  name  some  honour  such 
as  may  win  for  me  the  power  to  resume  the 
name  of  my  Hibernian  fathers.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CAPTIVITY. 

“lam  sicfe  of  captive  thrall.”  Scott. 

Certain,  my  lord. 

Considering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have  done, 

■ 'Twould  be  better, 

A great  deal  nobler,  and  taste  honester. 

To  use  us  with  more  sweetness ; men  that  dig 
And  lash  away  their  lives  at  the  cart’s  tail, 

Uouble  our  comforts ; meat,  and  their  master’s  thanks  too, 
When  they  work  well,  they  have — ^en  of  our  quality, 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  for’t  wiUi  valour. 

Fight  hard,  lie  hard,  feed  hard,  when  they  come  home 
And  know  these  are  deserving  things,  things  worthy, 

Can  you  then  lilanie  them,  if  their  minds  a little 
Be  stirred  with  glory  ? ’Tis  a pride  becomes  tliem, 

A little  seasoned  with  ambition. 

To  be  respected,  reckoned  well,  and  honoured 
For  what  they  have  done : . . . . 

....  as  if,  I thank  ye  gentlemen. 

Take  tliat  to  drink,  had  power  to  please  a soldier.” 

Although  Thurot  and  the  passenger  by  com- 
pulsion on  board  his  bark  conversed  amicably 
and  freely  together,  they  neither  of  them  mis- 
understood their  respective  positions.  So  long 
as  they  were  at  sea,  the  relations  of  good  fel- 
lowship were  easily  preserved  ; circumstances, 
when  they  came  to  land,  might  easily  disturb 
them.  Such  a contingency  was  to  he  guarded 
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against.  Captain  Thurot  resolved  that  his  part ' 
should  be  done. 

“To-morrow,”  said  he,  on  a dull  evening  as  | 
they  sailed  up  the  channel,  “ if  no  foul  accident  j 
befal,  we  shall  cast  anchor.  Have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  arrange,  while  we  are  here,  the  terais 
of  our  future  society.  Believe  me,  I have  no 
V.  ish  to  play  the  jailer,  but  1 must  keep  trust. 

I need  not  repeat  to  you  I am  answerable  for 
your  appearance  in  France,  or  rather,  perhajis, 
as  I strongly  suspect,  for  your  non-appearance 
in  Ireland.  I shall  take  your  word  if  you  give  it 
to  me  that  you  will  not  attempt  escaping,  and 
you  shall  be  very  much  your  own  master — what 
say  you  1” 

“ I pledge  you  my  word,”  said  Carleton,  “ that 
to  the  very  best  of  my  abilities,  I will  endeavour 
to  escape  from  you  ; and  this  I say  without  in 
the  least  undervaluing  the  charms  of  your  soci- 
ety. You  must  permit  me  to  ofler  all  I can,  my 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  courtesies  which, 
had  I been  circumstanced  otherwise  than  I am, 
would  have  made  captivity  light  to  me.” 

“You  refuse  to  give  me  a pledge.  Think 
again.  You  cannot  escape  from  the  good  ship, 
that  seems  pretty  clear.  You  have,  I should 
say,  just  as  little  chance  of  tnaking  your  escape 
from  the  coasts  of  France  ; indeed,  taking  into 
account  the  watch  which  will  be  set  upon  you, 
less  cliance  when  once  you  are  landed.  Reflect 
a little,  say  you  prize  our  free  intercourse  above 
so  hopeless  a hazard.” 

“No;  I stand  by  my  word.  I will  give  no 
promise.  You  may  be  perfectly  right.  I am 
sure  your  views  are  reasonable,  but  captives 
and  e.xiles  would  be  very  miserable,  if  hopes  were 
to  be  doled  out  to  them  by  reason.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  many  forms  of  deliverance  have 
presented  themselves  to  me  in  the  inactivity  of 
my  voyage — all  plausible.  If  it  were  only  for 
the  cheer  they  gave  me  when  I was  sometimes 
ready  to  despair,  I owe  them  the  grace  not  all 
at  once  to  scout  them.” 

“ Say  no  more,  you  decide  on  remaining  a pris- 
oner.” 

Many  days  dragged  heavily  on  after  this  con- 
versation, before  Carleton  and  Thurot  met  again. 
The  bold  captain  was  summoned  to  Paris  im- 
mediately after  his  ship  reached  port,  and  his 
young  friend  found  himself  installed  in  a spa- 
cious apartment,  rendered  as  comfortable  to  him 
as  the  circumstances  of  his  condition  admitted. 
There  he  passed  his  solitary  hours,  seldom  look- 
ing upon  a human  face,  and  never  finding  it  pos- 
sible to  engage  the  attendant  who  periodically 
visited  his  chamber  in  even  a brief  interchange 
of  conversation. 

The  suite  of  rooms  which  constituted  Carle- 
ton’s  prison,  bore  token  of  ancient  grandeur  moul- 
dering to  decay.  Faded  tapestry  on  the  walls, 
and  gilding  now  tarnished  on  cornices  and  ceil- 
ing, and  on  the  capitals  and  pedestals  of  shape^ 
ly  pillars  and  pilasters — portraits  and  pictures 
in  wood,  in  panels  of  rich  carving,  although  the 
colours  and  the  gold  were  smirched  and  dead, 
suggested  to  the  imagination,  times  when  prince- 
ly dignities  held  high  state  in  these  gorgeous 
chambers,  and  when  masque  and  dance  and 
dainty  revel,  drew  forth  within  them  the  exu- 
berant spirits  of  early  youth,  and  lavished  upon 
the  hours  as  they  flitted  by,  these  priceless  and 
irrecoverable  riches.  How  mournfully  the  ech- 


oes sounded  when  memories  of  such  by-gone 
limes  were  wakened  by  them.  And  how  mys- 
teriously, in  the  dim  solitude  of  evening  as  it 
subdued  itself  into  night,  did  the  fancies  of  Carle- 
ton assume  the  character  of  reminiscences,  and 
his  imaginations  of  the  past  become  visionary 
realities  of  the  present,  peopling  the  silence 
around  him,  as  though  the  creatures  of  his  rev- 
eries could  part  from  him,  and  assume  an  actual 
and  independent  existence. 

There  were  times,  too,  when  realities,  more 
poetical  than  airy  visions,  exerted  their  power 
to  sway  and  move  him.  His  chamber  on  one 
side  looked  upon  the  sea  ; sometimes  the  eve- 
ning set  in  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters  before  him  was  roused  into 
wild  commotion.  Then,  when  billows  of  moun- 
tain magnitude  flung  themselves  upon  the  rock, 
and  cast  their  white  spray  high  above  it,  rece- 
ding with  fell  purpose  to  return  again ; when, 
every  shock  seemed  like  a notice  to  prepare  for 
something  more  awful  than  had  yet  been  wit- 
nessed— something  terrific  and  supernatural — 
with  which  the  darkening  menace  of  the  lurid 
skies  was  loaded,  in  apprehension  or  welcome 
of  which  the  sea-birds  wheeled  in  giddier  cir- 
cles, and  as  they  dipped  their  wings  in  the  war 
ring  sea,  screamed  in  exultation  or  affright ; how 
passionately  did  Carleton  pant  for  freedom,  and 
.how  heavily  his  heart  was  smitten  with  a sense 
of  feebleness  and  captivity. 

And  there  were  other  distractions.  An  oppo- 
site wing  of  the  Chateau  was  sometimes  lighted 
up  and  gay  with  tantalizing  festivities.  At  the 
distance,  and  through  the  coloured  glass  of  the 
windows,  forms  were  undistinguishable;  but  sha- 
dowy figures  could  be  seen,  and  the  light-hearted 
sounds  of  song  and  dance,  and  the  laughter  of 
the  young  that  seems  the  glad  voice  of  a spirit 
never  crossed  by  sorrow  or  care,  came  rushing 
into  his  solitude  ; and  he,  so  formed  to  enjoy  and 
to  grace  these  festal  meetings ; he,  so  near  that 
he  could  clear  almost  by  a bound  the  interve- 
ning space,  and  mingle  in  the  revel ; he  was 
there,  in  darkness  and  neglect ; as  wholly  un- 
thought of  as  though  he  lay  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  and  had  left  none  on  earth  to  remember 
him. 

So  passed  the  wearying  hours  for  days  and 
weeks,  unenlivened  by  interchange  of  social  con- 
verse, or  by  an  incident  in  which  the  captive 
could  take  a part  or  feel  an  interest.  No  chan- 
ges but  those  which  varied  the  aspect  of  sea  and 
sky.  No  notice  of  cheerful  life  but  the  festive 
sounds  which  sometimes  fell  provokingly  on  his 
ear,  to  conjure  up  painful  thoughts  of  the  warm 
friends  whom  his  disappearance  filled  with  anxi- 
ety ; and  who,  could  he  return  to  them,  would 
greet  him  with  so  glad  a welcome.  No  famil- 
iar face  to  look  upon,  but  of  the  staid  and  mute 
attendant,  whose  periodical  visits,  with  their  pre- 
monitory notes  of  drawing  bolt  and  bar,  spite  of 
himself,  awakened  a feeling  of  expectation  that 
bore  some  sickly  resemblance  to  hope,  only  for 
the  sake  of  renewing  within  him,  from  time  to 
time,  the  sharp  reality  of  disappointment.  So 
passed  his  heavy  days. 

Everything  human  has  an  end,  suffering  per- ! 
haps  excepted — and  even  suffering  must  have  a 
change — Carleton  found  it  so.  For  some  lime,  j 
hy  strong  effort,  he  had  averted  his  eyes  from 
the  door,  when  the  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  1 
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even  walked  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
apartment,  returning  mechanically  as  his  jailer 
departed,  to  take  his  place  listlessly  at  the  table 
where  his  solitary  meal  was  prepared.  One  eve- 
ning, he  found  covers  laid  for  two,  and  as  he 
started  and  looked  after  the  vanishing  figure  of 
the  attendant,  about  to  demand  whether  the  ar- 
rangement was  accidental,  he  was  gratified  more 
than  he  would  have  thought  possible  by  seeing 
the  spirited  form  of  Thurot  advancing  to  him. 

“ I have  taken  the  liberty,”  said  the  gallant 
rover,  *■  to  invite  mpelf  as  your  guest  this  eve- 
ning, and  hope  it  will  not  derange  you  to  sup  in 
company,  limited  you  will  allow,  if  not  very  se- 
lect.” 

Carleton  gave  the  expected  answer  of  invita- 
tion, and  felt  the  change  from  his  late  habits  no 
ordinary  improvements. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  imprisonment  (and 
a fortnight’s  restraint  constituted  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  short  time  that  he  had  lived  as  a 
man,)  he  experienced  something  like  cheerful- 
ness, and  as  he  clinked  his  glass  in  exchange  of 
courtesy  with  his  companion,  there  was  an  emo- 
tion of  manner  which  told  plainly,  how  much  the 
charm  of  society  is  enhanced  by  a period  of  sol- 
itary confinement. 

“ Apropos,”  said  Thurot,  laying  down  his 
glass,  ‘‘  apropos,  as  a good  friend  of  mine  says 
when  he  has  something  more  than  ordinarily  ir- 
relevant to  introduce ; do  you  know  where  you 
have  been  languishing  since  I was  forced  to  leave 
you.  This  I can  assure  you  is  no  vulgar  hab- 
itation— who  do  you  suppose,  was  its  founder 

“ Unless  I had  something  of  the  diviner's  art, 
or  could  work  the  miracle  of  loosing  the  tongues 
of  the  dumb,  I must  have  remained  ignorant  as 
I arn.  The  walls  have  no  legend  to  tell  of  the 
hand  that  raised  them,  and  they  are  not,  I as- 
sure half  so  silent,  as  the  mute,  who  has,  day 
after  day,  glowered  upon  me,  and  said  nothing 
while  he  passed  through  them.  How  should  I 
tell  the  history  of  my  prison  V’ 

“ Know  then  that  there  are  pages  in  its  his- 
tory worth  studying  and  remembering.  This 
was  the  castle,  or  the  pleasure-house,  call  it 
which  you  will,  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
of  the  extraordinary  men  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry. It  was  a century  fruitful  in  great  men  and 
great  events.  Kings,  popes,  sultans,  counsellors, 
generals,  monks,  magicians,  apostates,  of  that 
time  have  found  their  eulogists  or  their  defamers, 
and  have  their  place  in  the  chronicles.  Michael 
Ango,  the  original  master  of  this  mansion,  is  less 
known  than  he  deserves  to  be.  The  son  of  a ship- 
builder of  Dieppe,  commencing  manhood  in  his 
father's  trade,  he  passed  soon  from  peaceful  occu- 
pations to  the  royal  trade  of  war.  Before  the 
vigour  of  his  manhood  had  passed  away,  he  had 
laid  the  fear  of  his  name  on  kingdoms  and  kings  ; 
had  taken  stern  vengeance  upon  royal  navies  for 
affronts  done  to  his  flag,  had  entertained  his  own 
sovereign,  had  received  ambassadors  of  foreign 
principalities,  and  had  dictated  the  terms  on 
which  he,  Michael  Ango,  condescended  to  grant 
peace.  Had  he  gone  off  in  his  strength,  history 
no  doubt  would  have  claimed  him  as  one  who 
should  figure  in  her  pages,  but  poor  Ango  saw 
his  fortunes  set  as  shabbily  as  they  rose  proud- 
ly, and  consented  to  survive  them  ; and  so,  inas- 
much as  he  did  not  go  down  with  his  glory,  his- 
tory would  have  nothing  to  say  of  him.  Still 
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Ango  was  a rare  and  a great  man.  Let  us  drink 
to  the  memory  of  the  brave.  And  now  for  an- 
other apropos.  What  are  you  disposed  to  say, 
if  I renew  a former  proposition  1 Will  you  re- 
ject my  offer,  or  will  you  have  freedom  on  pa- 
role I” 

Carleton  did  not  repeat  his  unqualified  refu- 
sal. 

“ I am  far  from  unwilling,”  said  he,  “ to  profit 
by  your  good  will.  On  the  contrary  I mean  to 
try  it.  Give  me  time  to  determine  whether  I 
accept  the  favour  you  offer  ; in  the  mean  time 
do  me  the  favour  I ask.  Let  me  have  the  pow- 
er to  communicate  with  a friend  in  Ireland. 
You  can  command  the  means  of  forwarding  a 
letter  to  him  and  of  letting  me  have  his  reply  t 
on  receiving  it  I shall  at  once  either  accept  your 
good  offer,  or  else  I shall  give  up  all  hope  of 
freedom  and  reconcile  myself  to  this  tomb,  if 
I cannot  break  out  of  it.  And  here,”  said  he 
clenching  his  hand  and  his  colour  becoming 
paler.  ” I ought  to  tell  you,  and  whoever  are 
your  secret  masters  ought  to  be  informed — I 
look  upon  no  means  which  can  effect  my  libera- 
tion as  objectionable.  I owe  no  man  in  this 
country  forbearance  or  consideration.  I have 
been  most  foully  betrayed  and  ensnared.  I am 
most  basely  incarcerated.  I live  the  life  of  one 
who  is  desperate,  and  am  ready  to  dare  the  ut- 
most peril  that  desperation  ever  attempted. 
These  are  to  be  sure  the  words  of  a weak  be- 
trayed man ; but  I may  find  means  to  make 
them  deeds.” 

Thurot  replied — 

Like  as  a bird,  which  in  a net  is 
By  struggling  more  eniangles  in  the  gin; 

So  they  w'ho  on  love’s  labyrinth  remain, 

With  striving  never  can  a freedom  gain, 

The  way  to  enter’s  broad,  but,  being  in — 

No  act,  no  labour  can  an  exit  win. 

So  wrote  Cowley  of  love's  captivation,  and 
so  say  I,  a man  of  tolerable  experience,  respect- 
ing captivity  of  another  description.  Take  it 
as  good  humouredly  as  you  can,  and  don’t  con- 
cern yourself  to  give  any  notice  of  your  inten- 
tions. Reckon  always  that  the  state  of  things 
between  a prisoner  and  his  keeper  is  a state  of 
war  ; all  stratagems  that  a man  like  you  will 
condescend  to  adopt,  are  fair,  and  it  is  super- 
fluous to  give  notice  of  intention  to  make  use 
of  them.  But  to  come  back  to  the  subject ; I 
shall  take  charge  of  your  letter,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  procure  an  answer.  It  is  not  likely 
that  I shall  be  here  when  it  returns  but  I shall 
take  care  that  my  offer  is  made  good  to  you, 
and  that  if  you  then  think  proper  to  go  out  on 
parole  you  have  only  to  give  notice  of  where 
you  choose  your  residence,  and  you  may  go 
forth — 

Curbed  by  no  baser  chain  than  honour  binds.’  ” 

Carleton  had  resumed  his  composure  ; and 
while  he  made  ackowledgments  for  his  friend’s 
courtesy,  assured  him  that  he  would  not  think 
his  warmth  without  excuse  if  he  knew  all  the 
circumstances  which  accounted  for  it. 

“ Don’t  suspect  me,”  was  the  reply,  “ of  such 
a character  as  to  judge  you  unfairly  for  allow- 
ing a natural  indignation  to  break  out.  What 
would  a man  he  in  mature  life  if  there  were  no 
fire  in  him  when  he  was  young.  But  let  me  ob- 
serve that  the  wrongs  done  you,  great  as  they 
may  be,  are  not  the  hardest  to  endure.  I was 
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more  biiffetted  about  by  tiie  world  than  you  are 
ever  likely  to  be.  Indeed  I may  say  without 
boasting  that  few  have  experienced  so  many 
changes  of  adverse  fortune.  Spoiled  child, 
snubbed  child,  cabin  boy,  smuggler,  sailor  under 
rude  captains,  captain  over  sailors  rough  and 
rude  as  the  elements  they  bore  up  against,  gam- 
bler, agent  in  a cause  which  the  party  in  power 
called  treason ; and  in  that  cause  taking  all 
disguises,  bog  trotter,  dancing  master,  peasant, 
courtier,  servant,  my  lord’s  secretary,  miladi’s 
man  of  business ; and  what  do  you  think  was 
the  suffering  hardest  to  be  borne.  I have  had 
ample  power  of  choice — want,  wounds,  inces- 
sant labours,  and  hardships  ; continual  dangers, 
the  grossness  of  my  poorer  companions,  the 
the  proud  man’s  or  master’s  contumely  ; what 
was  my  worst  of  ills  1” 

“ Servitude,  no  doubt  it  was  the  most  igno- 
ble condition.” 

“Perhaps,”  replied  Thurot,  “but  not  in  the 
sense  you  take  it.  In  the  ordinary  conflicts  of 
human  life,  and  in  a career  like  mine,  I should 
think  it  madness  to  count,  or  think  of,  the  buf- 
fets that  strangers  or  enemies  may  have  inflict- 
ed on  me.  From  persons  to  whom  I did  no 
good,  why  should  1 expect  good  1 And  as  to 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  me  by  enemies,  I would 
take  them  just  as  wounds  in  an  action  where 
I would  cut  down  a foe  if  I could,  but  would 
bear  away  no  ill  thought  or  ill-will  of  him.  No, 
the  hardships  and  mishaps  of  life  among  ene- 
mies and  strangers,  never  disturbed  my  spirit. 
I will  tell  you  what  I felt  keenly.  The  wrongs 
done  me  by  the  men  I serve  under.  The  being 
postponed  because  of  the  very  services  I ren- 
dered them,  and  of  the  uses  I stooped  to,  to  do 
them  service.  To  see 

‘Superior  postij  in  meaner  hands,’ 

is  in  ordinary  cases,  a very  inoffensive  prospect 
— a prospect  which  all  must  look  upon,  who 
have  been  born  to  do  the  rough  work  of  the 
world  ; but  it  is  a different  thing  to  see  men 
set  in  posts  which  the  utmost  they  are  capable 
of  doing  is,  to  adorn  while  they  betray  them, 
and  to  see  this  choice  made,  simply  because  you 
have  proved  your  ability  to  hold  them.  This  is 
a wrong  which  might  excuse  a passing  anger. 

Come,  I don’t  ask  you  to  drink  success  to  our 
new  hero,  fresh  from  the  royal  mint — bless  the 
mark — our  Admiral  Conflans.  Though  Bur- 
gundy of  this  stamp  might  excuse  a petty  trea- 
son. but  you  can  pledge  me  without  the  crime.” 

When  they  had  set  down  their  glasses,  Thu- 
rot resumed. 

“I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  enduring  evil  of 
such  wrongs  as  these  ; they  lessen  your  respect 
for  men  you  could  wash  to  honour.  For  my 
part,  I was  born  with  respect  for  what  I thought 
great,  as  a kind  of  appetite  in  my  moral  nature. 
Adventurous  as  I was,  I can  truly  say  that  I 
came  to  respect  myself  only  by  finding  my 
schemes  and  efforts  successful.  And  that  I 
looked  up  to  the  judgment  of  my  superiors,  as 
I thought  them,  with  just  the  disposition  that 
would  have  made  me  a capital  Jesuit.  How 
am  I nowl  In  the  cause  I serve  and  the  men 
I serve  under,  there  is  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, I can  venerate.  ‘ My  mind  to  me  a king- 
dom is,’  I can  now  say  with  all  truth ; and 
high  as  such  an  elevation  may  seem  to  be,  it  is 
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far  from  enviable.  It  is  an  elevation  too  that 
threatens  a fall.  The  leaders  who  manage  a 
cause  as  ours  is  managed,  are  not  the  men  to 
win.  But,  whatever  is  wmn  or  lost  in  the  con- 
tention, a brave  man  can  always  take  good  heed 
that  his  honour  is  safe.  This  is  now  almost 
my  only  satisfaction.  I do  not  think  I ever 
spoke  a word  to  you  on  the  subject  of  my  pro- 
fessional services  and  the  kind  of  recompense 
they  received.” 

“No,”  said  Carleton,  “you  interested  me  a 
good  deal  by  a sketch  of  your  early  years,  but 
I know  so  little  of  the  interval  between  your 
boyhood  and  the  present  day,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  appropriate  the  word  professional  to  any  par- 
ticular department.” 

“ It  will  not  surprise  you,”  said  Thurot,  “to 
learn  that  my  parly  or  rather  the  party  that 
could  call  me  theirs ” 

“ I admit  the  importance  of  the  distinction,” 
said  Carleton. 

“ And  you  see  in  me  an  instance  that  is  real. 
It  is,  however,  too  often  a distinction,  classing 
the  many  at  one  side,  and  the  few  on  the  other  ; 
separating  the  great  as  they  are  styled  from  the 
lowly.  The  Jacobite  party  at  this  day,  can  per- 
haps number  several  (I  should  not  be  justified 
in  disclosing  how  many)  thousands,  who  are  its 
instruments  and  who  are  to  be,  if  necessary,  its 
victims ; while  there  are  a few  very  prudent, 
sensible  men,  who  make  the  party,  or  the  prin- 
ciple represented  in  it,  an  instrument  for  their 
own  especial  ends  ; and  who  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice it  and  its  interests  to  their  own  peculiar 
necessities.  These  are  the  persons  who  can 
say  of  Jacobitism,  it  is  our  party. 

“ I was  attached  to  the  party  in  the  other  sense, 
and  made  my  earliest  campaigns  in  its  service, 
postponing  every  thing  that  was  my  own  to  the 
good,  attained  or  attainable,  of  the  cause.  I 
did  much  for  it.  While  I passed  in  Paris  for  a 
Frenchman,  I was  able  to  act  as  a Hibernian 
in  Ireland.  From  time  to  time  I received  ac- 
knowledgments and  praises.  It  was  confess- 
ed that  I had  never  brought  the  interest  confi- 
ded to  me  into  danger.  That  I had  made  the 
warmest  zeal  for  enterprise  compatible  with  the 
coolest  discretion  ; and,  will  you  believe  it,  af- 
ter years  of  such  services,  and  such  acknow- 
ledgments, I remained  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  I held  at  the  outset,  and  have  not 
to  this  hour,  been  entrusted  with  secrets  such 
as  are  known  to  men  said  to  belong  to  our  par- 
ty, who  had  ever  been  thought  full  of  their  own 
private  advantage,  and  who  never  had  the  abil- 
ity, or  looked  for  an  occasion,  to  serve  their 
cause.  Well,  I have  the  knowledge  they  thought 
to  keep  from  me.  It  is  my  own  acquisition. 
Fools!  did  they  forget  that  I discovered  their 
enemies’  secrets,  or  were  they  ignorant  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  arrive  at  theirs.  Confi- 
dence in  me  would  have  served  them  much  and 
cost  them  nothing.  I now  know  all,  and  have 
no  terms  to  keep  as  to  the  knowledge,  except 
what  my  honour  dictates.  I spare  and  keep 
safe,  but  cannot  honour  them. 

“ W'^ell,  next  I turned  to  myself,  I hoisted  my 
flag  on  the  waters  ; I commanded  a smuggling 
vessel — still  giving  support  to  the  old  cause,  but 
not  the  passionate  support  of  other  years.  I be- 
came commander  of  a fleet — a fleet  of  privateers ; 

I had  ray  successes,  my  disasters,  but  I never 
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rendered  such  services  to  the  cause  of  James, 
as  I did  on  the  sea,  to  the  marine  of  France. 

Praises,  promises,  were  my  reward  ; praise 
became  more  ardent,  disappointment  followed 
the  promises  ; and  now,  that  I have  learned  dis- 
esteem  for  every  individual,  statesman,  finan- 
I cier,  courtier,  soldier,  sailor,  in  authority  ; now 
that  they  have  forced  me  to  think  more  highly 
of  myself  than  of  all  others  or  rather  more  igno- 
bly of  others  than  of  myself ; now  they  are  about 
to  give  me  a command.  To  give  me  a com- 
mand 1 They  taught  me  to  expect  it ; but  I 
know  of  what  kind  it  is  to  be.  I am  to  be  ap- 
pended as  the  tail  to  a paper  kite.  When  the 
body  goes  well,  the  appendage  will  follow,  but  I 
, know  the  hand  that  launches  and  the  mind  that 
I governs  this  enterprise.  It  will  fail,  it  will  fall. 

One  thing  I promise,  mine  shall  not  be  the  fail- 
i ure  or  the  fall  of  a mere  dependent.  If  by  one 
i of  those  incomprehensible  casualties  that  are  de- 
‘ dared  impossible  till  they  occur  I succeed — a 
I new  life  will  open  to  me,  so  will  it  if  I fail ; the 
' life  that  reveals  all  secrets.  On  this  earth  I 
I believe  there  is  one  who  will  feel  regret,  one 
more  perhaps  than  can  be  found  among  the 
mourners  at  a royal  funeral.” 

“ Is  it  fair  to  ask,”  said  Carleton,  “ if  this  en- 
terprise you  are  to  be  engaged  in,  is  against  the 
country  of  your  fathers  1” 

“ I should  not  choose  to  violate  secrecy  to 
I answer  you,  but  you  can  hardly  mean  to  call  an 
i enterprise  against  England,  supposing  such  a 
scheme  in  contemplation,  against  the  land  of  my 
fathers.  My  fathers  were  not  English,  and  they 
were  condemned  to  leave  their  homes  and  pos- 
sessions in  Ireland.  To  recover  these,  and  to 
fight  against  England,  would  be  an  enterprise  for 
not  against  my  country.  Every  frank  acknowl- 
edgment of  an  enemy’s  admiration  for  English 
laws  and  English  men  I am  always  free  to  make  ; 
still  you  must  regard  it  as  the  acknowledgment 
of  an  enemy.  But  look,  they  are  lighting  up  the 
chambers  opposite.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Carleton,  “ many  a weary  eve- 
ning have  I felt  provokingly  within  hearing  of 
the  revels  for  which  they  seem  again  preparing, 
and  have  given  them  no  friendly  wishes.” 

“ I should  not  wonder,”  said  Thurot,  looking 
for  a short  time  towards  the  lighted  windows, 
“ I should  not  wonder  that  you  were  annoyed 
at  being  unable  to  take  a part  in  the  gay  doings 
you  speak  of.  Your  annoyance  would  not  be 
less  if  you  could  have  seen  the  forms  that  grace 
them.  Shall  I liberate  you  for  the  night,  and 
introduce  you  at  Madame  la  Comtesse’s  little 
fete  I I have  ample  permission.” 

Carleton  shook  his  head  as  if  he  would  dis- 
miss the  proposition  and  change  the  subject. 
Yet  the  thought  presented  by  his  companion  did 
not  altogether  displease  him. 

“ Come,”  said  Thurot,  “ let  me  interpret  that 
wave  of  the  head.  It  had  not  the  remotest  re- 
semblanceJo  Jove’s  irrevocable  nod  ; on  the  con- 
trary it  seemed  to  invite  pressing.  Will  you 
come,  dance  with  some  of  the  light-hearted 
daughters  of  France,  and  look  on  one  of  the  love- 
' liest  creatures  that  your  own  countiy  has  ever 
had  to  boast  of ; more  than  to  look  on  her  I dare 
not  promise  you,  for,  she  has  an  annt ! Who 
can  say  what  that  dread  aunt  may  please  to  or- 
' der  or  forbid  ; and  yet  perhaps  you  might  aspire 
to  the  honour  of  leading  her  beautiful  niece  one 


dance — ^you  are,  all  unconscious  as  you  may  be, 
already  something  of  a favourite.’" 

“ Me,”  said  Carleton,  “ you  cannot  mean  me  1” 

“ Yes,  you,  I mean  you,  and  they  meant  you.” 

“ But  how,”  said  Carleton,  “could  I become 
known  to  any  body  in  this  dim  prison-house,  or 
out  of  it  either  ; except  my  taciturn  attendant!” 

“ There  are  such  things,  my  good  friend,  as 
letters,  and  young  ladies  sometimes  feel  quali- 
fied to  write  them  ; and  when  they  are  grateful, 
their  gratitude  is  occasionally  eloquent  and  af- 
fecting. And  so  it  appears  that  once  upon  a 
time,  a young  gentleman  performed  a feat  not 
much  unlike  that  of  a hero  of  romance  in  a far 
off  town  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  ladies  to 
w'hom  he  played  the  part  of  a deliverer,  has  writ- 
ten some  very  pretty  praises  of  this  youth  to  her 
lovely  friend  now  sojourning  in  our  Chateau  of 
Varangeville,  and  I have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  them  repeated,  and  hope  to  have  soon 
the  honour  of  introducing  the  subject  of  them, 
and  the  pleasure  of  surprising  the  fair  speakers 
who  would  have  been  more  chary  of  their  enco- 
miums and  admiration,  had  they  known  that 
their  hero  of  romance  was  so  near  at  hand. 
Come  let  me  introduce  you  1” 

Carleton’s  repugnance  to  be  a sharer  in  gaie- 
ties thus  recommended  was  fast  fading  away. 
It  had  subsided  to  such  a degree,  that  he  said 
something  about  his  deficiency  in  suitable  cos 
tume,  as  the  excuse  he  had  to  rely  on. 

“ Don’t  think  about  your  dress,”  said  Thurot 
“ you  are  very  well  as  you  are  ; but  I have,  as 
a dutiful  gaoler,  cared  for  you  while  I was  away. 
You  will  find  in  your  room  some  attire  which  I 
took  the  liberty  to  have  conveyed  there  while 
we  dined,  and  you  can  judge  whether  my  skill 
in  describing  your  stature  and  form,  and  Mons. 
Le  Grand’s  ariistical  quickness  of  apprehension 
in  acting  upon  my  humble  suggestions,  do  not 
entitle  us  to  some  share  of  praise  and  consider- 
ation.” 

Carleton  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  while  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  rich  attire 
so  well  adapted  to  his  fine  person,  heard  from 
Thurot  some  account  of  the  ladies  to  whom  he 
was  to  be  presented. 

“ I advise  you,  Carleton,”  said  he,  “ to  be 
modest,  Madame  la  Comtesse  Dillon  O’Moore, 
as  she  is  styled  in  courtesy,  has  rattier  ambitious 
hopes  for  her  young  relative.  Narrowly  esca- 
ping in  her  own  person,  the  fortune  of  being  rais- 
ed to  an  almost  regal  elevation,  she  seems  to  ex- 
pect tha't  she  is  to  be  recompensed  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  her  niece.  Be  liberal  of  your  homage, 
I advise,  for  if  things  go  well,  and  all  ends  as  it 
should,  you  may  one  of  those  days  have  to  pay 
obeisance  to  her  as  your  queen.” 

“Would  it  not  be  well,”  said  Carleton,  “to 
reserve  my  duty  till  that  day  arrive,  and  in  the 
mean  time  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  offer  the 
devotedness  of  a cavalier  1” 

“ Well,  perhaps,  if  the  majestic  aunt  would 
allow,  and  the  fair  young  lady  would  accept  of 
your  devotions.  But  believe  me,  you  must  be 
wary.  The  aunt  will  insist  on  your  observing 
the  distance  and  respect  which  sovereigns  ex- 
act from  subjects.  Seriously, — I am  perfectly 
serious,  she  hopes  to  see  her  niece  a queen. 
The  prince — you  call  him  pretender,  gratified 
my  lady  aunt,  while  Madeleine  O’Moore  was 
yet  a child  or  little  more,  by  an  ardent  encomi- 
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um  on  her  youthful  beauty.  The  consequence 
has  been  unhappy.  The  casual  words,  unheard 
or  unheeded  by  the  little  Madeleine,  have  im- 
printed themselves  most  tenaciously  on  Madame's 
loyal,  aristocratic,  memory  ; and,  lialf  in  patriot- 
ism, half  ambition,  she  has  mentally  destined 
the  gay-hearted  and  lovely  young  girl  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a crown.  You  are  aware,  every  body 
is — how  dissatisfied  our  party  are,  with  some  of 
the  intimacies  formed  by  the  prince.  Madame, 
whose  delicacy  is  not  as  much  on  the  alert  as 
her  pride,  would  reclaim  him  through  her  niece  ; 
and  has  positively  educated  the  unconscious 
young  lady  for  the  state  to  which  she  hopes  to 
see  her  exalted.  She  has  had  her  taught  to 
speak  and  write  English  fluently  and  well ; has 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  your  country;  in  short,  has  ministered 
to  her  madness  with  excellent  good  sense,  adopt- 
ing the  best  means  in  her  power  to  prepare  for 
an  event  which  it  is  sheer  insanity  to  think  of 
Meanwhile  the  niece,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
greatness  thus  in  store  for  her,  or  of  the  wild 
scheme  which  she  is  expected  to  promote,  yields 
with  the  sweetest  gentleness  to  what  she  be- 
lieves to  be  her  aunt's  eccentricities  and  capri- 
ces, too  happy  to  repay  by  frank  obedience  to 
behests,  the  wisdom  of  which  she  cannot  fath- 
om, some  share  of  the  gratitude  justly  due,  for 
the  years  of  maternal  anxiety  which  her  aunt 
devoted  to  the  little  motherless  infant,  the  child 
of  her  husband’s  brother.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

k FAREWELL  FETE  IX  THE  MANOIR  ANGO. 

‘■A  hair-brained  sentiniental  trace 
Was  strongly  pictured  in  tier  face. 

Her  eve  even  turned  on  empty  space. 

Beamed  keen  with  honour.” — Burns. 

'■  He  holds  them  with  his  glitlering  eye, 

The  wedding  guest  stood  stiil. 

And  listens  like  n three-year’s  child, 

The  mariner  hath  his  will.” — Coleridge. 

Madeleine  Dillon  O’Moore  merited  Thurot’s 
eulogy  ; and  on  this  evening,  while  assisting  her 
aunt  to  do  the  honours  of  a farewell  party  to  the 
good  company  of  Varangeville,  appeared  more 
than  ordinarily  attractive,  A spacious  salon  in 
the  Manoir  of  Ango  was  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  little  vtllage,  with  some  neighbour- 
ing convents  where  pupils  were  received  cn  pen- 
sion, supplied  the  guests.  The  Manoir  or  cha- 
teau was  not  the  residence  of  Madeleine,  but  her 
aunt  had  authority  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  she 
pleased,  and  occasionally,  during  her  frequent 
visits  to  the  sea-side,  she  availed  herself  of  its 
state  apartments  for  festal  purposes. 

It  was  a gay  scene  and  a picturesque,  the  an- 
tique hall,  and  the  joyous  young  faces  which 
adorned  it.  Madame  la  Comtesse,  as  she  was 
styled,  held  high  state,  seated  on  a rich  couch 
placed  on  a platform  raised  a little  above  the 
floor,  and  overlooked  the  various  merry  groups 
distributed  over  the  spacious  chamber,  each  in- 
tent on  the  evolutions  of  its  own  separate  dance, 
but  all  harmonized  into  one  whole  by  the  music 
which  gave  law  and  life  to  the  movements  of 
each  cheerful  party.  Beside  her  sat  the  old 
Cure,  a partaker  of  the  general  gladness,  by  en- 
joying the  enjoyment  of  the  voung,  and  uronoun- 


cing  on  the  awkwardnesses  (which  were  few), 
and  the  graces  and  successes  of  the  dancers, 
which  were  many,  with  as  grave  an  interest  as 
if  matter  of  deep  morality  was  concerned  in  the 
performance.  And  yet,  although  he  had  enter- 
ed into  the  spirit  of  his  adopted  country,  so  tho- 
roughly as  to  have  imbibed  its  respect  for  “la 
danse,”  Le  Pere  O Hagarty,  as  his  name  bore 
testimony,  had  had  his  descent  from  Irish  pa- 
rents, and  was  indeed  a native  of  Ireland.  The 
conversation  between  madame  and  the  Cure, 
was  not  limited  to  the  incidents  of  the  passing 
scene.  Madame  had  occasionally  the  air  of  one 
chagrined  and  disappointed,  and  the  reverend 
father  was  manifestly  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her.  When  the  dance  had  terminated,  and  the 
various  groups  promenaded  the  room,  many 
slackened  their  pace,  and  paused  to  gaze  for  a 
moment  on  the  pair  who  seemed,  so  earnest, 
and  intent  on  their  engrPssing  subject,  as  to  for- 
get that  there  were  guests  to  be  attended  to,  and 
that  they  were  themselves  “ the  observed  of  all 
observers.”  After  some  time  madame  seemed 
suddenly,  and  by  an  effort,  to  remember  her  du- 
ties as  a hostess,  and  she  arose  from  the  couch, 
leaving  the  priest  its  sole  occupant.  He  was 
not  long  alone.  Two  gay  youug  girls,  Made- 
leine and  a favoured  companion,  sprang  from 
the  cavaliers  who  waited  on  them,  and  took 
their  places,  one  on  each  side  of  the  good-hu- 
moured Cure,  who  rose  to  welcome  them. 

“ I owe  you  a spite,”  said  Madeleine,  refu- 
sing her  hand  to  the  priest,  “ for  saddening  my 
aunt  with  your  wise  sayings.” 

“And  I,”’ said  her  friend,  “ will  forgive  you, 
on  one  condition  only.” 

“ And  pray,  you  spiteful  and  merciless  maid- 
ens, how  am  I to  win  your  forgiveness  I” 

“ Never  make  my  aunt  so  sad  again,”  said 
Madeleine.  “Tell  me  fully  and  truly  how  you 
saddened  her,”  said  her  friend — “Come,  Pere 
O’Hagarty,  what  was  the  subject  of  your  con- 
versation, who  was  the  prince  madame  spoke 
of,  who  failed  to  keep  his  engagement  I” 

The  priest  seemed  for  a moment  alarmed,  but 
with  an  effort  recovered  his  composure. 

“ Nay  then,”  said  he,  “ it  is  easy,  my  children, 
to  win  your  pardon — madame  did  me  the  hon- 
our to  converse  on  things  that  have  long  ceased 
to  be  remembered  by  the  world.  Do  you  like 
such  subjects  I” 

“ Of  all  things  in  the  world  !”  cried  Madeleine’s 
young  friend.  “ It  is  so  pretty  to  see  old  things 
made  for  your  amusement — and  to  be  in  doubt 
whether  you  are  to  love  the  truths  of  old  times 
because  they  seem  so  engaging,  or  to  believe  in 
fictions  composed  in  our  own  day  because  their 
subjects  are  so  old  as  to  give  them  an  air  of 
truth,  at  least  an  air  that  forbids  you  to  contra- 
dict them.  What  was  your  topic  with  madame  1” 

“ Old  enough  on  your  principles  to  look  like 
truth,  and  so  true  that  it  might  deserve  to  have 
always  the  charm  of  novelty.  We  spoke  of  the 
original  proprietor  of  this  old  mansion— of  Mi- 
chael Ango.  Do  you  know,  young  ladies,  that 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  Ango, 
on  the  very  place  where  we  are  seated,  stood  to 
receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  condescended  to  grant  their  master 
peace.  Unhappy  Ango  !”  said  the  old  man  (>vith 
an  inward  smile,  as  he  thought  how  easy  it  is 
to  divert  a young  mind  from  its  purpose,)  “ Un- 
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happy  Ango,  what  a mournful  dream  closed  that 
day  of  pride,  and  how  woefully  were  its  threat- 
enings  fulfilled  !” 

Here  the  old  man  became  silent  and  thought- 
ful. For  a time  his  young  companions  respect- 
ed his  seeming  emotion — but  curiosity  could  not 
long  be  repressed,  and  entreaties,  earnest  and 
caressing,  were  poured  in  upon  him,  petitioning 
for  Ango's  dream.  By  this  time  one  and  anoth- 
er group  stood  arrested,  near  the  good  father — 
and  ere  he  had  entered  deeply  into  his  narra- 
tive, the  whole  assembly  with  upturned  faces  of 
interest  were  gathered  round  him  in  listening 
silence. 

“Michael  Ango,  my  children,  had  three  re- 
markable dreams — I shall  recount  them  to  you. 
The  first,  was  when  he  thought  of  building  this 
mansion.  The  second  was  on  the  night  of  the 
day  which  he  reckoned  the  proudest  of  his  life. 
The  third  was  in  his  hour  of  sorest  adversity.” 

“ Go  on,  good  father — do  pray  go  on,”  spoke 
several  young  voices  at  once,  and  the  good  fa- 
ther proceeded  to  recount — 

THE  THREE  VISIONS  OF  ANGO.  

“ When  Michael  Ango  had  completed  his  beau- 
tiful house  in  Dieppe,  and  had  built  ships  as  many 
as  he  could  find  mariners  to  equip  them,  he  be- 
thought him  of  erecting  a costly  country  house, 
and  chose  the  rock  where  the  castle  of  Varange- 
ville  stood,  as  the  site  to  erect  it  on.  In  fur- 
therance of  his  views,  he  purchased  the  castle, 
and  then  deliberated  whether  he  would  alter  and 
amend  the  old  building,  or  level  it  to  the  ground, 
and  erect  one  altogether  new.  Much  was  to  be 
said  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  At  last  he 
decided.  The  old  castle  was  to  be  pulled  down. 
Yes,”  said  the  priest,  “ the  old  castle  that  with- 
stood Saracen,  and  pirate,  and  Dane,  infidel  and 
heretic ; and  had  defended  God's  servants  and 
his  altars ; abbey  and  convent  and  church, — 
It  was  to  be  erased  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  if  ruin  drove  a plough  over  it,  and  a new 
mansion  was  to  be  raised  upon  the  spot  where 
it  had  for  many  a troubled  century  inspired  con- 
fidence in  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  awed  the 
invader.” 

The  old  man  paused  for  a moment  to  glance 
round  on  his  enlarged  auditory,  and,  as  it  seem- 
ed, to  recollect  himself 

“ Well,  my  children,  Ango  still  inhabited  the 
old  castle,  and  although  he  had  determined  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  lay  down  that  night  wdth  his 
mind  ill  at  ease.  It  is  dangerous  and  sinful  to 
disturb  what  length  of  years  has  consecrated. 
Time  is  one  of  God’s  ministers  to  wait  on  what 
he  loves,  and  commend  it  to  the  care  of  all  who 
love  him.  For  this  he  bears  the  hour-glass,  to 
measure  the  length  of  days  for  which  places  or 
institutions  should  be  honoured,  and  if  he  is  al- 
so armed  with  a scythe — he  is  not  for  this  rep- 
resented as  a destroyer.  The  scythe  is  an  im- 
plement of  husbandry,  not  of  destruction.  No  ! 
my  children,  it  is  not  time  which  causes  things 
and  men  to  moulder  and  decay.  What  is  mor- 
tal and  perishable,  suffers  and  dies  from  mortal 
ailments  and  accidents ; time  gives  grandeur 
and  interest  to  things  that  man,  and  the  agen- 
cies in  this  world  of  man,  turn  to  destruction. 
Man  never  does  so  without  committing  sin  and 
being  visited  by  remorse;  and  so,  Ango,  lay 
down  troubled  in  mind,  and  remained  sadly  ru- 
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minating  on  his  coach  until  at  last,  wearied  and 
worn  out,  he  slept  for  very  sorrow. 

“ Suddenly  he  started  up !” — as  the  priest 
spoke,  there  was  manifest  alarm  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  young  hearers.  “ Suddenly  he 
started  up,  and  heard,  in  a voice  so  sweet  and 
plaintive,  that  it  would  draw  tears  from  men  of 
hard  countenances,  the  words — ‘ we  are  going, 
we  are  going.’  Then  there  was  silence.  For  a 
short  time  Ango  could  hear  the  beating  of  his 
own  heart,  such  was  the  stillness  of  the  hour. 
At  length  he  tried  to  sleep,  hoping  that  what  he 
heard  was  a delusion,  or  something  that  could 
be  accounted  for  naturally.  He  was  just  be- 
ginning to  sink  again  into  sleep  when  the  sad 
voice  returned  upon  him,  and  the  words  were 
repeated.  Then  in  a state  of  desperation  Ango 
started  and  spoke  aloud,  calling  on  the  disturb- 
er of  his  slumbers  to  reveal  himself  There  was 
an  answer — it  was  not  addressed  to  the  hear- 
ing of  his  ears  but  his  soul  received  it,  not  as  a 
thought  which  sprang  up  in  his  own  mind,  but 
as  a voice,  solemn  and  mournful  that  penetra- 
ted to  the  heart  within  him.  It  said,  ‘ We  are 
the  spirits  of  the  good  works  witnessed  and 
left  behind  by  the  thousand  years  that  had  their 
beginning  and  their  close  in  the  castle  of  Var- 
angeville — the  thousand  years  which  have  roll- 
ed over  its  battlements.  We  have  dwelt  here 
long,  and  here  we  would  abide  the  day  when  all 
is  to  be  judged  and  ended.  Woe  to  the  rude  of 
heart  that  would  displace  us.’ — Ango  slept  again, 
or  slept  on,  for  all  I have  related  may  have  been 
but'a  dream,  and  when  he  wmlked  forth  into  the 
fresh  morning  air,  he  dismissed  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  with  him  in  the  night,  and  con- 
firmed himself  in  the  resolution  that  the  castle 
should  fall. 

“ And  fall  it  did  ; but  Ango's  fortunes  fell 
not  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  increased  in 
wealth  and  pow'er  and  honours  until  at  last  he 
assumed  the  state  of  a sovereign  prince.  On  a 
day,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Portugal,  armed  ships 
of  tliat  country  captured  one  of  his  trading  ves- 
sels, and  inflicted  cruel  sufferings  on  her  crew. 
Ango  heard  the  tidings  with  indignation,  and 
immediately  equipped  a fleet  consisting  of  ten 
men  of  war,  with  transports  containing  a strong 
land  force,  and  sent  them  out  to  avenge  the 
foul  wrong  done  their  countrymen.  Portugal 
soon  saw  its  error  through  its  punishment,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  France  implor- 
ing his  interference.  When  Francis  heard  their 
story,  he  said,  ‘you  must  go  to  Michael  Ango,’ 
and  to  Michael  Ango  they  accordingly  came. 
Here  before  this  raised  seat  he  stood,  the  ship 
builder,  the  ship  huilder’s  son — while  proud  no- 
bles were  ranged  round  its  lowest  step,  to  hear 
his  reproofs  and  to  accept  the  boon  of  peace  he 
accorded  them,  in  compliment  as  he  said  to  his 
kind  friend  and  master,  Francis.  That  night  he 
lay  down  in  gratified  pride.  He  lay  down  in 
his  pride  to  sleep,  and  soon  he  startled  from 
slumber,  and  feared  to  sleep  again.  But  his 
eyes  were  heavy,  a power  he  could  not  with- 
stand pressed  down  their  lids,  he  slept,  and  the 
voices  that  had  aff  righted  him  long  years  before, 
came  upon  him.  He  did  not  know,  he  could  not 
distinguish,  the  words  they  spoke,  but  he  felt  by 
the  anguish  of  his  spirit  that  they  must  be  very 
dreadful,  and  it  is  said  that  from  that  night,  al- 
though he  never  could  collect  a distinct  remem- 
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brance  of  what  he  heard  in  it,  Michael  Ango  I 
was  an  altered  man  ; his  high  spirit  quailed  I 
and  was  bowed  down,  his  temper  uncertain  or 
sullen,  his  clear  judgment  disturbed  and  cloud- 
ed. 

“ At  last  his  day  of  adversity  came,  in  dark- 
ness and  storm  Francis  the  First  was  dead, 
his  one  true  friend  in  the  hour  of  success — and 
with  his  well  beloved  monarch,  all  Ango’s  pros- 
perity died  too.  Wrecks  and  defeats  at  sea — 
law  processes  and  heavy  losses  by  land,  fell 
upon  him  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession, 
enemies  watched  to  do  him  hann,  friends,  as 
men  commonly  call  the  associates  of  prosperous 
hours,  shrunk  away,  lest  their  feelings  should  be 
hurt  at  seeing  him  suffer ; and  in  this  castle 
where  princes  had  bowed  before  him,  lay  Ango, 
alone,  awaiting  the  hand  of  death,  none  at  hand 
to  smooth  his  pillow,  or  offer  a cup  of  water  to 
his  parched  and  dying  lips.  And  then  it  was, 
in  one  of  those  unrefreshmg  sleeps  which  seem 
like  notices  of  death’s  approach,  he  heard  again 
the  voices  that  twice  before  had  so  painfully 
moved  him,  but  they  now  spoke  to  him  pitying- 
ly, and  bade  him  have  cheer  and  comfort,  for 
his  sickness  was  unto  death,  and  in  his  death 
he  should  not  be  forsaken.  And  they  spoke 
truth  my  children.  Scarce  had  the  sounds  died 
away,  when  he  heard  approaching  footsteps 
echoing  through  his  long  deserted  dwelling. 
The  visitant  was  most  welcome.  It  was  a pious 
monk  from  the  abbey  of  Longueville,  who  re- 
ceived his  dying  confession,  absolved  him  of 
his  sins,  and  was  the  minister  of  God  and  his 
church  to  impart  to  him  in  his  expiring  moment, 
a happiness  better  than  the  world  ever  gave  him 
in  the  proudest  day  of  his  life.” 

If  the  Cure’s  story  diffused  sadness  or  serious 
thought  over  the  minds  of  his  young  auditory,  it 
was  a cloud  of  brief  continuance.  Soon  it  pass- 
ed away ; and,  many  of  the  elder  guests  hav- 
ing retired,  the  young  party  resumed  their  in- 
terrupted gaiety  with  fresh  vivacity.  The  idea 
of  Ango’s  receiving  in  that  chamber,  and  in  roy- 
al state,  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  dwelt  much 
in  their  thoughts  and  conversation,  and  eventu- 
ally suggested  a species  of  tableau, — an  amuse- 
ment which  they  had  often  partaken  together. 
And  as  Madeleine  still  sat  on  the  slightly  ele- 
vated platform,  the  gay  hearted  young  girls 
clustered  round  her  and  insisted  she  should  play 
the  queen  receiving  her  court.  Madame  and 
the  Curd  readily  chimed  in  with,  if  they  did  not 
direct,  the  more  youthful  clamourers,  and  it  was 
eventually  decided  amidst  much  laughter,  and 
some  good-humoured  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Madeleine,  that  she  should  reign  alone,  and  must 
be  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  chur- 
lish France  would  shut  a woman  out  from  such 
an  honour. 

The  extempore  masquerade,  if  such  a name 
may  be  given  to  the  amusement,  was  in  most 
successful  progress  when  Thurot  and  Carleton 
arrived  at  the  door  of  an  ante-room  before  which 
a silk  curtain  partially  fell,  but  from  which  the 
whole  scene  was  visible. 

“ Let  us  stop  here  a little  longer,”  said  Thu- 
rot after  a moment,  “ and  see  the  progress  of 
the  rehearsal.” 

“ Rehearsal,”  said  Carleton,  “ what  do  you 
mean.” 

“Do  you  not  see  the  young  lady  enacting  the 


queen,  enacting  the  part  no  doubt  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  frolic  and  light-heartedness.  Not  so 
the  stately  dowager  near  her,  the  contriving 
aunt,  at  her  old  play  of  feeding  dear  Madeleine’s 
imagination  in  scenes  like  these,  and  hoping 
to  stimulate  her  young  relative’s  ambition  by 

them. ” 

Carleton  allowed  his  friend  to  speak  on  with- 
out interruption  while  “ his  wrapped  soul  sit- 
ting in  his  eyes,’’  he  gazed  on  a vision  fairer 
than  life  had  ever  before  presented  to  him,  or 
his  imagination  had  conjured  into  existence.  It 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  a description  of  the 
face  of  Madeleine  O’Moore.  Unless  words  could 
paint  the  spirit  that  gave  its  highest  charm  to 
that  mould  of  perfect  beauty,  the  description 
would  have  done  nothing.  Unless  words  could 
kindle  up  the  light  that  seemed  to  flow  out  from 
every  look  and  gesture  of  this  peerless  creature, 
they 'could  describe  her  only  as  death  can  rep- 
resent the  living. 

Carleton  gazed,  and  while  presentation  fol- 
lowed presentation  in  due  succession,  saw  noth- 
ing in  the  pageant  but  her,  the  light  and  soul 
that  gave  it  worth.  There  was  at  length  a pause, 
and  he  became  conscious  that  his  companion 
was  speaking. 

“ Attend,”  said  Thurot,  “ there  will  be  some- 
thing new  ; my  lady  auht  takes  the  field,  she 
decides  and  ordains  that  the  masquers  must  ex- 
ercise their  parts  of  speech  in  foreign  languages  ; 
— listen  to  the  sample  she  is  giving  of  her  own 
knowledge  of  ‘ de  Anglish.’” 

As  Thurot  spoke,  a shrill  voice  drew  Carle- 
ton’s  attention  to  a lady,  tall  and  elegantly 
shaped,  with  ijiuch  of  the  grace  of  a court  in 
her  air  and  manner,  and  with  nothing  better, 
more  interesting,  or  more  engaging. 

“ Ver  well,”  she  said  “ tres  bien  ma  chere,  man 
ilfaut,  that  sometime  you  may  ave  de  presenta- 
tion, ven  you  ave  no  notice,  what  would  you  do 

then,  you  ave  to  prepare  some  ires  belles  pa. 
roles,  fine  spich,  gracieuse,  and  to  be  provide, 
munie  vid  dem  for  de  occasion.  Par  example, 
venez  Annette,  you  can  spik  de  Anglish  and  you 
sail  be  present  one  gentilhomme.  Madame,” 
continued  she  with  comic  earnestness,  as  she 
led  the  piquante  soubrette  towards  the  throne 
agriez,  deign  to  admit  dat  I present  to  sa  majesii 
one  genlilhomme  of  Ireland,  which  have  merit 
de  honneur  to  be  name  in  de  presence.  Mon- 
sieur Carltone  which  has  do  much  devoir  to  la- 
dies vich  was  in  dangere.  De  were  surround 
by  de  canaille.  I ask  pardone,  by  bourgeois, 
good  citoyens  what  did  kill  and  battere  some  and 
Oder.  Monsieur  si  sa  Majeste  permit,  vill  ave 
de  honneur  to  raconter  de  histoire." 

The  young  queen  smilingly  extended  her  beau- 
tiful hand.  “ It  is  unnecessary,”  said  she,  “Mr. 
Carleton  need  not  task  his  modesty  to  tell  the 
story.  We  have  heard  it.  Nay,  sir,  do  not 
bend  the  knee,  valour  and  worth  like  yours  hon- 
our the  court  they  visit,  and  there  is  no  earthly 
presence  so  august,  that  they  should  not  stand 
erect  in  it.  If  they  bow  down  and  bend  the 
knee,  it  should  be  in  thankfulness  to  the  great 
being  w’ho  has  given  them,  and  vouchsafed  the 
occasion  for  their  display.  And  yet  sir,  bend, 
even  in  our  poor  court  we  can  do  you  honour. 
My  Lord  of  Ormond,  you  wear  the  sword  of 
your  illustrious  ancestor,  a sword  never  drawn 
in  any  but  a righteous  cause,  and  never  sheath- 
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ed  either  in  victory  or  adverse  fortune,  without 
increase  of  honour.  Lend  it,  we  have  a worthy 
use  for  it. — It  is  to  do  honour  to  a native  of  the 
land  in  whose  cause  it  was  wielded,  and  there 
never  will  be  a time,  we  hope,  when  a gentle- 
man of  that  fair  land  will  not  feel  it  to  be  a high 
honour  and  reward  when  he  receives  knighthood 
at  his  sovereign’s  hand  with  the  good  sword  of 
James,  Duke  of  Ormond.” 

While  the  latter  part  of  this  discourse  was 
being  spoken,  the  young  lady's  face  was  turned 
as  if  she  addressed  a person  at  her  side,  and  a 
little  behind  her,  and  the  part  was  so  faithfully 
executed  that  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  com- 
pany followed  in  the  same  direction. 

An  opportunity  was  thus  given  of  which  Thu- 
rot  took  advantage,  •“  Come,”  said  he,  “ step 
lightly,  now  is  our  time,”  and  hurrying  his  young 
companion  across  the  chamber,  without  allow- 
ing him  a moment  for  reflection,  he  placed  him 
in  a kneeling  posture  in  the  place  of  Annette. 
Thus  when  the  young  queen  turned,  as  if  she 
had  received  the  sword  which  she  w’as  about  to 
lay  on  the  shoulder  of  the  smiling  girl,  she  be- 
held kneeling  at  her  feet — ardent  admiration  in 
his  looks — the  fine  form  of  Carleton,  and  saw 
Thurot  standing  behind  him.  For  a moment 
she  stood  irresolute,  her  colour  went  and  came, 
but  when  she  a little  recovered  and  beheld  the 
group  around,  the  amazement  of  Annette  (so 
unceremoniously  removed)  the  admiration  visi- 
ble in  the  countenances  of  the  two  young  men, 
the  humourous  expression  breaking  through  an 
affected  solemnity  on  that  of  Thurot,  and  the 
consternation  and  impatience  in  her  aunt's,  the 
happy  disposition  of  youth  gave  a new  direction 
to  her  emotion,  and  she  sunk  down  into  her 
chair  of  state  in  a burst  of  joyous  and  uncon- 
trollable laughter.  As  soon  as  it  had  a little 
subsided,  Thurot  hastened  to  anticipate  the  more 
stately  old  lady’s  movements,  and  as  if  he  would 
have  the  comedy  continue  a little  longer,  he 
said — 

“ Permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  your  merry  majesty  the  young  gentleman  on 
whose  representative  you  were  about  to  bestow 
the  reward  of  his  valorous  exertions — and”  He 
could  proceed  no  further,  Madame  la  Comtesse 
was  no  longer  to  be  restrained.  As  soon  as  she 
recovered  from  her  first  consternation,  she  drew 
Madeleine  to  her  side,  and  putting  her  arm  with- 
in her  own,  as  if  she  would  protect  her, — ad- 
dressed a few  general  expressions  qf  compliment 
and  apology  to  the  company,  and  saluting  them 
with  a regal  courtesy,  threw  one  angry  look  at 
Thurot,  and  disappeared  with  her  lovely  charge 
from  the  apartment.  It  was  to  Carleton  as  if 
light  and  life  had  departed  with  the  fair  young 
creature,  and  he  returned  to  his  prison  house, 
with  as  little  feeling  of  thought  or  purpose  as  if 
he  had  become  an  inanimate  automaton.  The 
drawing  of  bolt  and  bar  as  it  grated  on  his  ear, 
restored  him  to  consciousness.  Never  before 
had  captivity  appeared  so  thoroughly  odious, 
never  was  he  so  fiercely  at  war  with  what  he 
now  thought  his  own  mad  resolution  to  endure 
it.  Thus  passed  his  night  in  complaints  and  re- 
grets and  self  reproaches,  and  he  had  but  just 
sunk  into  a light  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  when 
he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the 
loud  and  reiterated  explosions,  (as  they  might 
be  termed)  of  a postilion’s  whip.  His  heart 


smote  him  as  as  if  this  were  the  announcement 
of  some  new  calamity,  and  when,  some  short 
time  after,  a note  was  placed  in  his  hand,  it  was 
with  an  effort  of  desperate  resolution  that  he 
at  last  sought  to  learn  its  contents.  The  writer 
was  Thurot,  who  said  in  a few  words  : — 

“ I write  at  Dieppe  from  which  I have  just 
learned  I must  part  this  moment.  Your  packet 
for  Ireland  is  already  on  its  way.  'When  the 
answer  reaches  you,  if  I am  unable  to  arrange 
better,  and  am  not  at  hand,  write,  as  you  would 
to  me,  to  the  Vicomte  de  Mortagne,  Rue  Vau- 
girard,  Paris.  He  is  prepared  for  your  commu- 
nicating with  him.  Suffer  him  to  liberate  you 
on  parole.  I cannot  think  your  friends  or  your- 
self so  mad  as  to  refuse  freedom,  and  I know 
the  "Yicomte  so  well  as  to  be  assured  he  will 
make  the  terms  as  light  to  you  as  I should  my- 
self be  happy  to  make  them.  Yours, 

Thurot. 

“Madame  La  Tante,  and  one  far  fairer  and 
kinder  hearted  part  for  Paris  by  the  conveyance 
of  which  I avail  myself  to  send  you  this  hasty 
scrawl.” 

Thurot  kept  his  word  faithfully,  and  in  due 
time  Carleton  had  such  a reply  to  his  letter  as 
might  naturally  be  anticipated.  Had  we  more 
space  and  less  matter,  we  might  expatiate  on 
the  mann-er  in  which  Irish  friends  received  his 
communication,  but  circumstanced  as  our  story 
is,  we  hate  no  time  for  such  an  indulgence.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  Carleton  was  advi- 
sed to  avail  himself  of  freedom  on  the  proffered 
terms,  was  provided  with  ample  means  of  ren- 
dering his  banishment  light,  and  was  assured, 
that  his  friends  were  actively  endeavouring  to 
have  its  duration  shortened. 


CHAPTER  XVHI. 

ATHASSEL  ABBEY. 

“ It  was  a vast  and  venerable  pile ; 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall ; 

Yet  strength  was  pillared  in  each  massy  aisle — 
Monastic  dome  ! condemned  to  uses  vile.” — Byron. 

“ E a fuggire  tanta  ingiuria,  e tanta  noja,  della  fortuna, 
niuna  via  ci  veggio  da  lei  essere  stata  lasciata  aperta,  se 
non  la  virtO  de’  nosiri  animi  e delle  nostre  destre,  nelle 
quaii  aver  ci  convien  le  spade.” — Giovanni  Boccaccio. 

Although  the  reader  has,  no  doubt,  divined 
the  agency  to  which  the  abduction  of  Carleton 
should  be  ascribed,  he  may  be  better  pleased  to 
derive  his  knowledge  of  the  affair  from  a recital 
of  facts,  than  from  the  surmises  of  his  fancy 
We  shall  endeavour,  with  all  possible  brevity, 
to  satisfy  him  ; but  we  must  proceed  in  order, 
and  first  must  take  the  reader  to  a ruin  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  more  venerable  than  the  Ma- 
noir  of  Ango. 

The  ruins  of  Athassal  Abbey,  even  at  this 
day,  bear  testimony  to  its  ancient  grandeur. 
Ninety  years  ago  they  were  far  more  consider- 
able, and  in  so  much  better  preservation,  that 
they  often  afforded  habitable  shelter  to  wander- 
ing pilgrims  and  others,  whose  habits  of  piety  or 
thought  placed  them  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
superstitious  or  religious  fears  which  exercise 
dominion  over  the  multitude.  The  sainted  of 
years  long  passed  away  were  said  to  visit  in  the 
night  season  its  venerable  enclosure  ; and  none 
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but  the  saintly  of  more  degenerate  times,  it  was  1 
thouglit,  could  dare  with  safety  to  profane  with 
even  the  least  sinful  breath  that  mortals  breathe, 
the  spectral  devotions  of  buried  martyrs  and 
confessors.  The  abbey  was  seated  most  liappi- 
ly  on  the  banks  of  the  fair  river  Suir,  and  in  a 
fertde  and  lovely  valley,  protected  by  an  enclo- 
sure of  green  hills  from  the  winds  of  the  east 
and  north  ; but  from  the  various  [joints  of  view 
at  which  the  ruins  were  visible,  imparling  a po- 
etical and  a moral  interest  to  a landscape  which 
without  the[n  would  have  been,  even  in  its  soli- 
tude, gay. 

On  a night,  some  short  time  after  that  event- 
ful day,  when  Purcell  had  been  detected  in  his 
treachery,  he  was  standing  on  one  of  those  em- 
inences by  which  a prospect  of  the  abbey  was 
commanded,  leaning  against  a pile  of  stones, 
which  commemorated  a very  flagitious  mur- 
der,— and,  as  it  would  seem,  absorbed  in  con- 
templation. 

The  practice  of  rearing  these  rude  memorials 
appears  to  have  been  long  since  discontinued  in 
Ireland  ; but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century  it  was  very  generally  observed. 
The  spot  wliere  a murder  had  been  perpetrated 
was  marked  out  as  a memento  to  the  living. 
Each  passer  by  added  a stone  to  the  heap,  and 
consecrated  the  addition  by  muttering  a prayer 
for  the  soul  prematurely  sent  before  the  Judge 
of  all  men  to  be  rewarded  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  those  testimonies  of  a 
murder  perpetrated,  and  with  a fell  purpose  of 
murder  in  ins  heart,  stood  Purcell,  and  gazed. 
The  crescent  moon  was  visible  in  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  heavens  above  the  hill  by  which 
the  ruins  were  sheltered.  Its  light  was  faintly 
cast  upon  the  broken  summits  of  the  moulder- 
ing structure,  and  fell  tremblingly  in  partial  illu- 
mination on  the  gentle  river,  the  only  thing  au- 
dible in  this  breathless  night.  It  was  a light 
congenial  to  the  scene,  ministering  between  the 
memorials  of  the  days  of  old  and  the  mind  ca- 
pable of  being  interested  in  them.  The  daemon 
in  Purcell's  breast  did  not  depart  before  its  sol- 
emnizing influence ; but  it  shrunk  for  a moment 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  his  malignant  heart. 

Intent  on  liis  contemplation  of  the  more  dis- 
tant objects,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  him- 
self excited  an  interest,  that  of  curiosity  at  least 
in  another  wayfarer  of  the  night ; and  yet  he 
constituted  no  ordinary  feature  of  that  portion 
of  the  landscape  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
wan  light  of  the  moon  fell  directly  upon  him, 
and  on  the  dread  monument  at  his  side.  He 
had  not  certainly  the  aspect  of  an  “ archangel 
ruined”  or  restored  ; but  his  countenance  wore 
a sinister  character ; malignant  passions  had 
left  deep  traces  there ; and,  however  humilia- 
ting the  confession  may  be,  for  human  eyes,  the 
darker  passions,  if  set  off  by  an  expression  of  a 
strong  will  and  a stern  resolve,  have  a species 
of  painful  attraction.  Purcell  and  the  mound  at 
his  side  were  harmonized  in  the  faded  light 
which  showed  them.  Murder  might  well  claim 
them  both  as  her  own — the  one  her  witness,  the 
other  her  ready  minister. 

Some  such  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind 
of  a person  who,  having  ascended  the  eminence 
on  which  Purcell  stood,  occupied  himself  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a silent  survey  of  him.  Finding 


that  he  was  unobserved  or  unnoticed,  he  com- 
menced in  a brusque  tone — 

“ Hilloa,  sir.  May  a stranger  wish  you  the 
time  of  the  night  without  offence  1 ” 

“I  am  on  my  lawful  business,”  cried  Pur- 
cell, startled  out  of  his  reverie.  ‘‘No  man  has 
authority  to  question  me.” 

“Not  I,  surely,”  said  the  stranger.  “ I have 
neither  authority  nor  wish  to  question  you, 
whether  you  belong  to  the  earth  or  the  sky  ; but 
perhaps  you’d  have  the  civility  to  let  me  pass. 
My  way  lies  through  that  gap.” 

Purcell  m silence  stepped  aside ; and  the 
stranger,  passing  him,  entered  upon  a path 
which  conducted  towards  the  ruin.  He  pursued 
his  way  slowly,  and  soon,  hearing  steps  behind 
him,  turned,  and  found  that  Purcell  followed 
closely  in  his  track.  Seeing  this  he  halted,  and 
placing  a hand  within  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
quietly  waited  till  his  pursuer  reached  him.  Fle 
was  in  stature  much  shorter  than  Purcell ; but 
his  bearing  was  that  of  one  who  would  not  shrink 
from  a personal  encounter  with  him.  Purcell's 
purpose,  liovvever,  seemed  peaceful.  He  con- 
tinued on  his  course  without  speaking,  or  other- 
wise noticing  the  wayfarer,  than  to  see  that  he 
kept  abreast  of  him,  as  the  stranger  resumed 
his  march  immediately  on  being  passed.  For 
some  short  time  they  walked  in  silence  side  by 
side.  At  last  the  stranger  said — 

“ It  would  seem  as  if  our  journey  lay  the 
same  way  1” 

“ That  may  be,  and  all  the  while  we  may  not 
be  friends,”  was  the  reply. 

“ I have  no  design  upon  your  friendship,  I caa 
assure  you.” 

“And  I have  no  friendship  to  waste.” 

Again  there  was  a silence  of  some  minutes. 
The  Ibotfalls  of  the^two  kept  time  together,  as 
they  walked  on  in  suspicious  companionship. 
The  stranger  broke  the  silence — 

‘•The  moon,”  said  he,  “is,  I believe,  in  its 
last  quarter.” 

Purcell  stood  still,  and  paused  for  a second, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  looking  into  his  compan- 
ion’s face.  He  answered — 

“ They  that  know  most  of  things  above,  say 
it  would  be  better  for  the  stars  if  there  was  no 
moon  at  all.” 

“ How  are  the  stars  concerned  V’ 

“ All  who  can  see,  say  that  they  shine  bright- 
er when  the  moon  laives  their  way.” 

The  stranger  was  a moment  silent.  He  re- 
sumed— 

“That  is  a queer  thought  about  moon  and 
stars.  Better  think  of  ourselves.  Isn’t  it  bet- 
ter for  us  to  have  the  moon’s  light  for  our  guide, 
when  she  is  like  the  white  cockade  of  the  sky, 
than  to  be  dependant  on  such  specks  as  these 
above  us  1” 

“ They  that  are  wise  say  no.  They  say  the 
moon  is  good  for  strangers.  Oppressors  and 
foreigners  walk  by  its  light.  Sons  of  Sive  Ul- 
tagh  can  find  their  way  by  the  stars.” 

“ Brothers  can  walk  in  friendship  without  the 
light  of  either.” 

The  two  strangers  clasped  hands,  and  pursued 
their  way  without  further  distrust.  The  dia- 
logue in  wliich  they  had  been  mutually  concil- 
iated was  nothing  more  than  a series  of  pass 
words,  slightly  disguised  in  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion, but  substantially  comformable  to  a given 
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mode],  and  rendered  more  unequivocal  by  ac- 
companying gestures.  Assured  by  the  inter- 
change of  confidence,  they  pursued  their  vvay 
towards  the  ruin,  silent  for  the  most  part,  but 
no  longer  distrustful  of  each  other. 

They  were  not  the  only  wayfarers  of  the  night 
in  the  path  through  which  they  walked — at  least 
there  were  other  voices  than  their  own  occa- 
sionally audible ; and  uniformly  as  they  came 
to  any  point,  where  the  path  swerved  from  its 
course,  or  communicated  with  a road  from  some 
other  direction,  they  found  themselves  chal- 
lenged, although  the  speaker  was  not  visible. 
The  language  was  Irish. 

“ Stop,  neighbours.  It’s  a late  hour  for  trav- 
elling, God  and  St.  Patrick  bless  you.” 

“ Some  travelling,”  was  the  answer,  “ is  bet- 
ter when  the  hour  is  late.” 

“ Is  it  from  far  you’re  coming  !” 

“ Ulster  is  a good  way  off  from  here  ; ’tis  near- 
er to  Scotland.” 

“Will  the  harvest  be  good  there!” 

“ Yes,  when  ’tis  saved.” 

“ Pass  on,  friends.” 

The  last  glimmer  of  the  waning  moon  faded 
from  the  summits  of  the  ruined  tower  as  they 
entered  within  the  broken  walls  ; and  the  vvhole 
extensive  ruin,  “from  turret  to  foundation- 
stone,”  was  left,  as  it  were,  to  its  repose  ; but  it 
was  only  to  the  repose  of  nature,  the  darkness 
congenial  to  decay,  that  the  venerable  ruins 
were  restored.  There  was  human  and  passion- 
ate life  within.  Groups  of  men  were  dispersed 
in  various  directions  throughout  the  dismantled 
courts  and  cloisters.  Among  these  Purcell  and 
his  companion  mingled,  and  waited  with  them 
the  commencement  of  proceedings,  in  which 
numbers  from  places  far  distant  had  assembled 
to  take  a part. 

They  did  not  wait  long.  A light  became  vis- 
ible in  a sheltered  corner  of  the  ruin.  It  soon 
diffused  itself  to  a greater  extent,  showing  im- 
agery on  the  mouldering  w'alls,  broken  arches, 
fallen  columns,  and  carved  stones  with  which 
the  ground  was  strewn,  but  leaving  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  ruin  in  darkness.  The 
moment  the  first  faint  ray  of  light  was  discern- 
ed, there  was  a movement  towards  it.  As 
its  influence  spread,  the  movement  became  gen- 
eral, and  currents  of  human  life,  composed  of 
beings  with  concentrated  passion  in  their  hearts, 
and  yet  perfectly  orderly  and  silent,  set  in  to- 
wards the  point  whence  the  light  proceeded.  It 
was  little  less  than  marvellous,  so  large  a mul- 
titude, at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a place,  and 
with  such  purposes  in  their  hearts,  passing 
through  nave  and  choir,  which  once  had  echo- 
ed to  the  midnight  voice  of  sacred  melodies — 
through  nave  and  choir,  beneath  which  remains 
of  sainted  men  were  mouldering — and  through 
these  monuments  of  many  a pious  life,  over 
these  receptacles  of  the  pious  dead,  awakening 
no  echo,  giving  forth  no  sound,  except  that 
faint  voice  which  earth  acknowledged  the  gov- 
erned, and  one  might  almost  say  timid,  pressure, 
of  a multitude  “ moving  delicately.” 

The  little  chapel  to  which  the  as.sembled 
groups  were  attracted  was,  it  might  be  said,  en- 
closed on  every  side  and  in  every  part.  The 
roof  was  perfect,  and  the  hangings  of  ivy  within 
and  without  were  so  close  and  thick,  that  all 
. apertures  in  the  walls,  whether  windows,  or 


fissures  rent  by  time,  w'ere  effectually  covered 
— even  so  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  the 
sun ; and  thus  when  the  groups  W'ere  assem- 
bled, and  the  contrivance  which  had  served  for 
a door  was  replaced,  the  chapel  became  a secure 
shelter,  affording  as  much  convenience  as  the 
party  occupying  it  required,  and  not  likely  to 
to  betray  them  by  an  indiscreet  revelation  of 
the  “ useful  light.” 

The  assembly  which  thronged  the  chapel  con- 
sisted of  persons  who  all  bore  commissions  in 
the  army  which  was  to  be  employed  in  restoring 
the  Stuarts  to  the  British  throne,  and  who  held 
office  also  in  the  secret  society  which  was  or- 
ganized for  the  same  purpose.  The  Jacobite 
agency,  it  is  well  known,  was  two-fold.  Mili- 
tary, for  all  those  whose  principles  were  decided, 
and  who  w'ere  ready  to  engage  in  the  game  of 
war  ; holding  out  the  attraction  of  mystery,  and 
the  promise  of  recondite  knowledge  to  those 
who  might  by  such  influences  be  drawn  in  to 
take  a part  with  conspirators.  Both  agencies 
were  eminently  useful — the  one  turning  physical 
strength  to  the  best  account,  and  preparing  for 
the  favourable  moment  when  a bold  effort  might 
win  success  ; the  other  providing  a retreat  in 
the  event  of  disaster,  giving  permanence  to  a 
system  which  might  otherwise  perish  by  a 
shock,  and  extending  its  authority  over  minds 
which  would  have  been  proof  against  it,  had  it 
presented  to  them  at  its  first  appearance  an  as- 
pect of  danger.  Both  agencies  were  eminently 
useful,  offering  mystery  to  the  enthusiasts  of 
thought,  war  to  the  men  of  action,  keeping  an 
army  in  readiness  to  contend  for  victory,  and  a 
society  organized,  so  long  as  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  give  interest  to  inaction,  or  if  the  ruin 
of  defeat  was  to  be  averted. 

The  system  was  judiciously  planned  and  ad- 
ministered. The  masses  who  were  to  consti- 
tute its  physical  force  were  left  wholly  ignorant 
of  its  final  object.  They  were  sworn  to  be  se- 
cret, obedient,  and  ready ; but  a more  effectual 
security  was  taken  (by  the  advice  of  a master 
spirit  whom  we  have  already  noticed)  for  keep- 
ing them  secret  than  an  oath  could  give — that 
of  never  entrusting  them  with  ampler  knowledge 
than  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  im- 
mediately to  be  engaged.  Associates  of  the 
same  class  could  mutually  recognise  each  other 
by  signs  and  pass-w’ords  ; but  they  knew,  of  the 
degree  above  them,  only  those  who  held  autho- 
rity in  their  own  company  or  section  ; and  thus 
it  fell  out  that  the  confessions  of  some  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  the  conspiracy  had  the  effect 
of  disarming  public  suspicion.  They  were  whol- 
ly ignorant  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  or- 
ganization of  which  they  were  members  ; and 
many  who  heard  of  their  confessions  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  designs  of  that  conspi- 
racy, at  which  timid  men  took  alarm,  were  no 
deeper  than  were  entrusted  to  its  humblest  in- 
struments. 

The  meeting  at  the  abbey  was  composed  of 
leaders  from  every  part  of  a very  extensive  dis- 
trict, and  its  appearance  was  characterized  by 
no  ordinary  variety.  There  were  husbandmen, 
farmers  of  the  w’ealthier  classes,  rough  in  their 
bearing  and  attire,  but  not  without  a species  of 
pretension  to  wealth  in  the  abundance  and  lux- 
ury of  their  garments,  men  clad  in  ample  coats, 
with  large-flapped  vests  and  heavy  silver-mount- 
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ed  whips,  and  wearing  unpowdered  wigs  over 
their  fell  of  natural  hair.  There  were  men  of 
bold  aspect  and  well  set  up  figure,  whose  car- 
riage and  countenance  scarcely  needed  the  con- 
firmation of  a certain  precision  of  gait  and  dress 
to  proclaim  them  soldiers — men  who  had  served. 
There  were  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  from 
the  towns,  persons  whom  the  daily  necessities 
of  appearing  in  a fair  light  before  their  custom- 
ers had  habituated  to  something  of  an  imposing 
character  in  their  dress  and  manner,  but  yet 
who  dared  not  encroach  on  the  luxury  of  attire 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  gentlemen  of 
their  time ; and  there  were,  here  and  there, 
peeping  out  of  the  duskier  crowd,  some  stray 
offsets  of  higher  life,  young  men — squanderers 
and  swaggerers,  with  curled  locks,  and  showy 
attire,  and  ready  oaths — young  men,  whose  mis- 
deeds had  alienated  them  from  friends  and 
home,  and  who  staked  their  lives  and  honour  in 
the  game  of  treason  with  the  same  reckless  pro- 
digality as  they  had  already  playe*d  away,  in 
more  ordinary  gambling,  their  properties  and 
their  credit. 

A crowd  composed  of  such  materials  throng- 
ed the  chapel  up  to  the  altar  steps,  on  which 
stood  a man  of  tall  stature,  a dignitary  in  the 
mystic  order  of  the  Rouge  Croix,  and  now  an 
agent  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  Ireland — the 
Signor  Barbarina — to  receive  them.  His  fea- 
tures were  passive  and  inscrutable  ; his  voice 
deep  and  thrilling  ; and  although  there  was 
something  in  the  character  of  his  countenance 
which  would  beseem  a mystic  rather  than  a con- 
spirator, yet  there  was  neither  in  his  manner  or 
his  expression  dreaminess  or  mystery.  He  was 
to  all  appearance  one  who  had  subdued  himself 
to  the  necessity  of  being  a practical  man — grave 
in  manner  and  sedate  in  speech — soberly  confi- 
dent in  his  expectations,  and  resting  his  hopes 
of  success  on  the  elements  on  which  men  ordi- 
narily place  reliance— union,  order,  discipline, 
fidelity,  and  the  physical  force  of  numbers.  He 
had  come,  as  he  said,  commissioned  by  France 
to  acquire  exact  information  of  the  extent  to 
which  loyal  men  had  united,  and,  so  far  as  op- 
portunity was  given  him,  to  extend  the  organi- 
zation. He  hoped  to  return  with  satisfactory 
intelligence,  and  ventured  to  assure  the  meeting 
that  the  French  emissaries  who  came  next 
would  be  men  at  arms.  This  it  was  in  their 
power  to  insure  by  showing  that  the  party  al- 
ready formed  in  Ireland  was  strong  enough  to 
justify  the  crown  of  France  in  giving  them  effec- 
tual assistance.  After  gratifying  his  audience 
by  such  views  as  he  thought  it  expedient  to  give 
of  the  French  court,  and  the  deep  interest  it  felt 
m the  fortunes  and  struggles  of  Ireland,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  particulars  respecting  the 
state  of  organization  in  the  immediate  district. 
The  result  seemed  abundantly  satisfactory. 
The  number  of  persons  enrolled  and  sworn  was 
very  considerable,’  their  discipline  progressing 
favourably;  they  were  to  no  small  extent  arm- 
ed ; and  their  zeal  had  been  manifested  by  the 
regularity  and  the  amount  of  their  pecuniary 
payments  to  the  national  fund.  Statements  of 
the  strength  and  condition  of  the  society  were 
now  examined  by  him  with  the  art  of  a man  of 
business ; and  his  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations upon  them  were  pronounced  with  the 
grace  of  a man  of  the  world.  He  then  renew- 


ed the  signs  and  pass-words  of  the  society — 
gave  instructions  as  to  the  principle  on  which 
its  incidental  affairs  should  be  conducted — re- 
plied to  various  applications  for  advice  in  mat- 
ters of  difficulty,  which  had  been  recently  ad- 
dressed to  him — and  appointed  a place  and  time 
for  the  next  meeting,  at  which  he  hoped  to  have 
a communication  to  make  of  the  very  deepest 
importance. 

“And  now,”  said  he,  “ has  any  member  aught 
to  propose  for  the  good  of  the  society  1” 

Such  was  the  form  preliminary  to  the  disso- 
lution of  each  meeting.  The  president  after 
proposing  it  remained  for  a moment  to  await  an 
answer,  and  collecting  it  from  the  silence  which 
was  generally  observed  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. 

This  night  the  answer  was  different.  A bus- 
tle was  heard  in  the  crowd,  as  of  some  person 
pressing  towards  the  front ; and  presently  Pur- 
cell’s elevated  head  became  conspicuous,  as  he 
cried  out  in  his  high  stridulous  voice — 

“ I — I have  much  to  say.  I have  to  claim 
justice  from  the  meeting  for  the  society  and  my- 
self” 

“ Is  the  brother’s  proposition,”  said , “one 

which  cannot  with  advantage  be  deferred  1” 

“ Deferred  !”  retorted  Purcell  in  a scream  of 
defiance.  “ No  ; disgrace  and  danger,  when 
were  they  patient  or  accommodating!” 

“ Make  way,”  said  the  president.  “ Advance, 
brother,  and  speak  from  the  steps  of  the  altar — 
speak  with  the  feeling  of  truth  and  collectedness, 
which  the  altar  should  inspire.” 

To  judge  by  the  air  and  aspect  of  Purcell  as 
he  pressed  forward  to  the  tribune,  this  admoni- 
tion was  not  superfluous.  There  was  a trium- 
phant malice  in  his  uncouth  face,  which  chan- 
ged its  expression  from  the  grotesque  to  the  ter- 
rible. He  looked  like  one  who  had  seized  upon 
the  lielpless  object  of  his  immitigable  hatred, 
and  paused  to  task  his  ingenuity  for  the  deadli- 
est vengeance. 

The  silence  when  he  had  reached  his  station 
and  prepared  to  speak  was  awful.  Had  the 
chapel  been  wholly  deserted,  the  stillness  could 
not  have  been  more  profound  ; and  to  look  round 
upon  a mass  of  eager  countenances,  and  not 
catch  even  a murmur  of  the  faintest  breathing, 
has  a very  subduing  effect  upon  an  observer. 

Purcell  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  effort  was  abortive.  Again 
and  again  he  gasped,  and  uttered  no  sound  ; and 
yet  the  dreadful  malignity  of  his  look,  and  the 
manifestation  of  an  unconquerable  resolve  to 
overcome  all  physical  or  nervous  weakness, 
kept  up  the  excited  attention  of  the  assembly. 
At  length  utterance  found  its  way. 

“ Here  stand  I,  Edmond  Purcell,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  an  accuser.  "Who  I am  is  not  to 
be  said  now.  If  any  brother  can  say  that  I ever 
turned  my  back  on  danger  when  it  was  my  place 
to  go  forward,  tell  out  my  disgrace  now.  If  any 
brother  can  say  that  I was  ever  false  or  faithless 
to  a true  member,  let  him  prove  it,  and  cry 
shame  upon  me.  Is  there  any  one  to  say  ‘ III 
I did  it!’  (No,  no.)  ’W’^ell,  I’m  a true  brother. 
■What  am  I more  than  others!  Is  there  any 
body  here  that  knows ! Does  no  body  remem- 
ber the  meetings  that  were  to  be  at  Holy  Cross, 
at  Hoare  Abbey,  at  Greenane ! Does  no  body 
remember  how  the  brothers  were  warned,  and 
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how  the  Sassenaclis  were  disappointed  ? Had 
I any  thing  to  do  in  it  V’ 

“You  had — you  had.  Many  a time  you  gave 
good  warnin’.” 

“ Well,  how  did  I get  it  1 By  stooping  down 
to  be  a maynial  in  the  house  of  an  enemy.  That 
was  the  way — -that  was  the  disgrace” — and  he 
paused  and  struck  his  forehead — “ But  that 
wasn’t  the  worst  disgrace.  What  was  worse  1 
It  was  worse  to  be  chased  out  of  my  enemy’s 
house  like  a beggar  or  a thief;  and  that’s  what 
I suffered  for  the  cause.  There  was  a spy  upon 
me — a tell-tale — a treacherous  liar.  Of  all  this 
I accuse  Archibald  Ryan.  He  disgraced  me, 
and  he  disabled  me.  Here’s  my  hand  on  the 
blessed  altar — here’s  my  heart,”  (tearing  open 
his  waistcoat,)  “naked  before  God.  May  my 
hand  drop  off,  my  tongue  rot,  and  my  head  be 
cursed — may  every  member  of  my  body  be 
shrunk  and  shaking — may  I be  a trembling  ex- 
ample to  the  world,  and  accursed,  and  without 
the  rites,  without  absolution  or  hope  when  I die 
— if  It  isn’t  the  thruth  I spake.  Justice  against 
Archy  Ryan  of  Clerihan.” 

Murmurs  of  assent  were  breaking  forth  from 
the  assembly,  when  a young  man  in  tlie  garb  of 
a gentleman  started  up,  and  cried  out  passion- 
ately— 

“ I say  justice  /or  Archibald  Ryan.  Justice 
ought  to  be  done  for  one  side  as  well  as  to  ano- 
ther. Is  it  while  Ryan’s  brother  is  in  a dungeon 
for  the  good  cause — and  he  has  no  relation  or 
friend  to  speak  for  him  here — that  we  should 
condemn  him  without  a hearing  1 I have  heard 
a good  deal  about  the  good  done  to  our  cause  by 
watching  for  scraps  of  secret  intelligence,  by  go- 
ing into  a great  family,  and  receiving  benefits 
there,  and  playing  the  spy.  Every  man  to  his 
taste — that’s  not  mine.  I like  better  the  man 
that  never  demeaned  himself  to  be  any  thing 
but  what  he  was,  and  that  was  able  to  serve 
his  country,  without  disgracing  himself  or  his 
name.  I like  the  man  that  has  been  fighting 
instead  of  spying,  working  hard  and  suffering 
much  instead  of  lying  soft,  and  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  the  best,  and  pretending  friendship  and 
service,  while  acting  an  enemy  and  a spy.  I 
like  James  Ryan  better  than  Edmond  Purcell ; 
and  I say,  for  the  sake  of  the  brave  fellow  in 
jail,  let  his  brother  have  justice — let  Purcell  and 
he  tell  their  story  face  to  face  at  the  next  meet- 
ing— and  then  let  the  devil,  if  he  chooses,  have 
the  one  that  is  guilty.” 

“And  here,”  cried  out  a voice,  “ stands  James 
Ryan,  no  longer  in  prison,  to  back  you.  Buck 
Farrell,  and  to  say,  tbank  you  heartily  for  re- 
membering me  and  making  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  grasp 
his  defender’s.  “ Here  stands  James  Ryan  to 
answer  for  his  brother,  and  to  say  that  if  he  has 
shamed  his  family,  the  family  will  find  in  itself 
the  man  to  do  justice  on  him.” 

Purcell  recognized  the  voice  and  air  of  his 
companion  to  the  abbey.  He  saw,  too,  that  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  in  favour  of  Farrell’s 
proposition,  and  with  an  ill  grace  he  acquiesced 
in  It. 

The  president  was  in  the  act  of  pronouncing 
the  valediction,  after  which  the  assembly  was  to 
disperse,  when  suddenly,  and  with  aloud  crash, 
a door  which  gave  entrance  to  the  chapel  fell 
down,  and  in  the  vacant  snace  two  forms  were 
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visible,  the  most  unwelcome  that  couid  be  pre- 
sented to  the  meeting— those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brasier  and  Garrett  Neville.  The  crowd  with- 
in the  chapel  had  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
altar  steps,  on  which  their  president  was  stand- 
ing directly  opposite  to  the  invaded  entrance. 
The  sudden  noise  alarmed  them  ; and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  lessen  their  disorder,  when  they 
looked  round,  to  be  confronted  by  the  stern  vis- 
age of  the  dreaded  baronet,  and  by  his  scarcely 
less  formidable  associate.  For  a moment  the 
whole  party  stood  motionless,  and  Brasier,  with 
his  deep  and  powerful  voice,  called  on  the  mul- 
titude to  surrender  ; but,  seeing  that  the  person 
on  the  altar  steps  was  moving  tow’ard  an  aper- 
ture in  the  wall,  at  some  little  distance  on  his 
right  hand,  the  two  gentlemen,  leaving  their 
post  at  the  door,  advanced  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  able  to  secure  him. 

In  the  same  moment  the  lights  in  the  enclo- 
sure were  extinguished,  and  there  was  a rush 
of  many  persons  to  escape  through  the  unoccu- 
pied door-way.  Their  advance,  however,  was 
not  more  impetuous  than  their  recoil.  The  in- 
vaders had  come  prepared  for  all  contingencies ; 
and  no  sooner  had  they  left  the  door-way  free, 
than  a strong  military  party  became  visible 
through  the  opening  in  the  glare  of  torch-light. 
Escape  thus  cut  off,  the  fugitives  in  intention 
rushed  back,  and  showed  that  if  their  first  thought 
had  been  for  themselves,  their  second  was  to 
cover  if  possible  the  retreat  of  their  director. 
Thus  the  two  magistrates  found  their  progress 
impeded,  and  saw  the  stranger,  who  was  man- 
ifestly their  great  object,  on  tbe  point  of  esca- 
ping, for  they  knew  not  where  the  passage  in 
the  wall  he  was  approaching  might  have  its  is- 
sue. Brasier  was  struggling  w’lth  all  his  un- 
common strength  against  numbers  who  press- 
ed so  closely  upon  him  that  he  could  not  draw 
his  sword.  In  the  first  moment  that  he  felt 
himself  impeded  he  levelled  a pistol  at  the  stran- 
ger, and  called  out  aloud — 

“ Stand,  or  I fire-” 

But  m the  moment  he  was  in  the  act  of  pull- 
ing the  trigger  his  arm  was  disturbed,  and  the 
discharge  was  harmless.  It  was  likely  to  have 
its  effect  however.  Some  of  the  men  by  whom 
Neville  had  been  withstood  turned  towards  his 
more  dreaded  companion  ; and,  availing  him- 
self of  the  opportunity,  he  shook  himself  free  by 
a violent  effort  from  his  remaining  opponents, 
and  sprang  forward  to  the  altar.  The  stranger 
had  just  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  wall, 
when  Neville,  crying  out — “You  shall  not  es- 
dape  me,”  rushed  forward  to  follow.  As  if  sum- 
moned by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a form  appear- 
ed at  the  aperture.  Although  the  light  within 
the  chapel  had  been  extinguished,  the  strong 
glare  of  the  torches  borne  by  the  military  party 
penetrated  the  enclosure,  and  rendered  objects 
discernible  throughout  its  whole  extent.  As 
the  figure  showed  itself  Neville  was,  as  it  were, 
arrested  in  his  rapid  course,  and  rooted  to  the 
earth  ; but  when  it  bent  towards  him,  and  spoke 
some  words  in  a voice  faint  almost  as  a whis- 
per, he  was  wholly  overcome,  and  uttering  one 
loud  cry,  sunk  motionless  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  a violent  struggle  was  carried  on 
all  round.  The  conspirators  did  not  come  to 
the  place  of  meeting  armed.  There  were  from 
time  to  time  assemblies  at  which  weapons  were 
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worn ; but  there  were  also  some  at  which  it 
was  held  prudent  and  necessary,  in  compliance 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  to  attend  un- 
armed. This  was  one  of  them.  If  the  conspir- 
ators, however,  were  without  any  weapons  dead- 
lier than  cudgels,  the  military  outside  the  chap- 
el were  unable  to  use  their  fire-arms,  from  which 
friends  as  well  as  enemies  were  liable  to  suffer. 
Some  of  the  latter  had  seized  Brasier,  crying 
out  that  he  must  share  their  dangers,  and  die 
with  them  if  they  perished.  Others  had  ascend- 
ed through  passages  in  the  wall,  and  soon  be- 
came bold  enough  to  hurl  down  stones  upon  the 
military,  who,  without  word  of  command,  fired 


upwards  on  the  assailants,  Cries  of  wounded 
men  followed  the  report,  and  mingled  with  its 
prolonged  echoes.  Then  Brasier  raised  his 
powerful  voice,  calling  on  the  military  to  ad- 
vance ; and  in  the  same  moment  he  heaved  off 
the  living  load  which  pressed  upon  him,  and 
was  standing  erect  as  the  soldiers  entered.  The 
struggle  was  now  soon  over.  Some  of  the  con- 
spirators, as  well  their  chief,  had  escaped ; others 
submitted  ; and  Brasier  saw  a large  number  of 
prisoners  fettered,  and  surrounded  by  a sufficient 
guard.  He  then  sought  his  associate,  whom  he 
found  restored  to  consciousness,  but  still  feeble, 
and  bleeding  freely  from  a wound  in  the  temple^ 


